‘INTERN ATION AL “D 
BOSTON, U.S.A, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1921 
ev EFFORTS TO HALT |MR.SCHWABFORECASTS 

ORTS TO , T ~| GREAT DEVELOPMENT 
ILLICIT DRUG TRADE} 


Congr ess Is Expected to Renew 
Attempts to Bar Out. Imports 
Following Disclosures by the 
‘Treasury of the United States 
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a : AM Lame Be | oe = : | VOL# XII, NO. 
eo att ar PREMIER’S VISIT 
TO WASHINGTON 


MAY BE DELAYED 


In View of Irish Situation Pre- 
liminary Work, So Faras Brit- 
ain Is Concerned, May Be 
Undertaken by Mr. Balfour 


- 
4 


Sone 5 ‘e , hae ae , 
\ : , 


“ nae & ; 
_wheneyer the’ moment is appropriate, 
and for the. moment<her attitude is 
that the negotiations \are a thing apart 


Cr | Lal >” Board, is much gratified at the 
LOL} Way in which this problem has been 
worked out. He was urged on all 

[sy | sides to take a direct hand in settling 

' | it, but maintained that the responsibil- 


F ‘ fe 
‘from her. Her position under the 
,Government of Ireland Act gives 
ae ae ‘Northeast Ireland a detached view, 
eS : ‘until she is called on to take part in 
Mr. Lloyd George Has Accepted tha comfaresion, 
Challenge Embodied: in Vote: Meanwhile as to the prospects of 
at pee: ‘4 | progress at No, 10 Downing Street, 
of Censure to Be Moved On government circles are pessimistic. It 


Monday by Unionists ‘is feared that a deadlock has ensued 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘3 from its*Eastern News Office 

ATLANTIC CITY, New Jersey—Im- 
proved understanding among the peo- 
ples of the world and the “qualities 
which make men worth while” are 
helping the world to make progress 
in all lines and the United States is 
on. the eve of its greatest develop- 
ment, according ¢o Charles M. Schwab. 

Mr. Schwab said.that in the United 
States there was now a “different idea 
of life as the result of our associa- 
tion with the peoples of the world 
We have learfied to appreciate a man 
for what he is. The aristocracy of 
this world is no longer, and especially 
in the United States, that of the man 
of wealth or the man of noble birth. 
It is the aristocracy of the man who 
‘does something for the good of his 
fellow man, and who has within him 
the qualities of the real citizenship, 
integrity and honor. This is going to 
make us all happier.” 


eo ee ee 


USE PROPOSED FOR 
IDLE SHIPPING 


ae ee ee ee 


Are} notified the Labor Board. 

“s- | The result of this experience has 
GM emphasized the fact which the board 
| has realized before, that it is not for- 

 |tumately located for the effective ac- 
‘complishment of the work that it was 
feated to. do. The legislation under 
“i which it was created provided that 
{it should have headquarters in Chi- 
| cago, but while that is well enough, 
S- | im go far as the proximity to railroad 
| [ Somditions fs concerned, that advan- 

j ‘tage is more than overbalanced by the 
| disadvan resulting from the sep- 
aration from other branches of the 
, Sovernment in case of an emergency. 
d | At all times it would be advantageous 
of | to be near the Interstate Commerce 

.| Commission apd Congress. 

- | Congestion of Work ree 

- “It is believed that what is now 
_}recognized as a mistake will be reme- 
j died shortly by additional legisiation 
and that the board will have its head- 
he- quarters in Washington. It is pos- 
_|Sible also that additional powers will 


ith | be granted, now that the menace of a 
strike has shown how important it is 


during the week on some point raised 
iby the allegiance question, rot -un- 
connected with Tyrone and Fer- 
managh. 


| In this connection informed ob-| WasHINGTON, District of Colurabia 
‘servers speak of the consideration of ; . 


ja’ bargain which would involve the , Despite efforts of governrrent agenté 


portant developments‘in the progress 
of the Irish conference are looked for surrendér of one demand in exchange | to tighten enforcement of the Harrison 
Narcotic Act; there has been a decided 


ery asd when the Prime Min- for the satisfaction of another, but by 
ster w ace his Unionist critics of; reason of the existence of a third : 
a settlement by negotiations. and will |Party: to the bargain, who has not yet increase in the illicit use cf drugs 
find out just where the government, >¢e” consulted, such an arrangement since the war put a check on the main 
ree oe 8 COT has proved impossible, leaving the; sources ef supply, it became known 
stands and what support it has in the anlegiance question still an unsolved yestefday. “The Treasury Department 
House of Commons in its efforts to’ and formidable rock in the path to’ : : j 
produce a peaceful solution of the ' peace. | states that the total number of drug 
Irish problem. — addicts in this country probably ex- 
A suddén and unexpected. me@gting | ceeds 1,000,000 at the present time! 
: As a result of disclosures of under- 
ground channels through which the 


ms ba hoe ohemtect| REICHSTAG UPHOLDS 
DR. WIRTH'S POLICY | centres is expected to renew ctor | 


ister and Lord Birkenhead on the one! 
hand, and Arthur Griffith and Michael | 

to shut off as completely as possible | 
further importations of opium ‘and co- | 


Collins on the other, but the subject | 
of dis ion has not been.made pub- Se 
Mie. No prsseget meeting has been, Decision of the New Government | caine. Great quantities are being | 
xed up to the present, and it is un-) : . iemuggled into this country through | 
to Send a Delegate to Discuss: Pacific ports, Mexico, and das ac- | 

cording to the advices obtained by in-' - 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
from its Washington News Office - 


Mon tor from its European: News Office 
LONDO N, England (Friday;—No im- 


SAYINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 

“We give the hail and welcome of 
the New World to the men who have 
made the Old World new; the dele- 
gates to the Conference from all coun- 
tries.”"——Chauncey M. Depew. 

“I believe absolutely in the neces- 
sity for the, closest intercourse be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain in every sphere of activity.” 
~~-Admira) Earl Beatty. 

“All thinking Americans feel that 
it is their duty to join in saving 
civilization from a recurrence of the 
calamities which have so nearly 
wrecked it.”—Viscount Bryce. 

“The intensity of public interest in 
the coming Conference will make the 
failure of the Conference to achieve 
its purposes impossible.’’—Frederick J. 
Libby, executive secretary of the 
| National Council for the Limitation of 
| Armament, 

“The coming Conference is one of 
extraordinary possibilities for settling 
some of the questions which now per- 
plex the world.”—H. G. Wells. 


Chairman of Shipping Board | 
« Seeks to Take Over Transport | 


likely that one will take place before | 


to have an agency that can deal ade- Mr. Lloyd George will spend the 
quately with such a situation. The 
na President said last week that this test 
t the ndings | would prove whether the board was a 

eriall modi by the mere futile agency or not. The gen- 
li is taken to be self-evi- eral feeling here is that it is not 
“ oe Soke : | futile but that it is not as useful as 
“ gett) ‘it is capable of being made. It has 
| been proposed*that it should be con- 
solidated with the Interstate Com- 
merce Cominission, a proposal that is 
| receiving consideration in high quar- 
ters. : ; 7 

In addition to.the inconvenience re- 
sulting from the Labor Board being so | 
far from the federal government offi- ' 
cials, there is a congestion of work 
before the board which makes it diffi- 
cult to meet critical questions at the 
right moment. Some way of expedit- 
‘ing matters and especially of dealing 
with questions of great concern both 
to Labor and the railroads is urged. 3 
As matters stand now, any cuts in “That this House views with grave 
wages that the railroads may ask for! apprehension the action of the gov- 
‘will not be acted upon until other | ernment in entering into negotiations 
uestions have been dealt with, and; with delegates from Southern Ireland, 


7: 


that means that it will be nearly a/ who have taken an oath of allegiance 


and he is credited withthe desire not 
only to obtain an accurate estimate of 
strength of the Unionist revolt against 
the government’s methods of finding a 
solution, but to show the Sinn Fein 
representatives also that he, as well 
ar Eamon de Valera, has difficulties to 
contend with among his people. 


Challenge Accepted 


Sinn Fein will be more able to see, 
as'2 result of the debate, how far the 
government has really gone in its ef- 
forts at conciliation, if they, do not 
already. A body of Unionists has put 
down a motion on the order paper, 
which will be moved by Col. John 
Gretton, member for Burton, and sec- 


a 


for Eastbourne, in the 


ture changes in wages and 
terms: 


sulations, which he took 
‘Joint conference of the 

ttees of the unions, 
i of a “satisfactory 


. ~_ 
" . BF 
J 
= L 


tions can be acted upon. 
made khown by the Railroad Labor in view of the fact that an Act of Par- 
Board, undoubtedly had an effect in/liament for the settlement of the re- 
the union men to the decision | lations between Great Britain and Ire- 
to call off the strike, and for the: land was passed as recently as last 
moment therefore worked beneficially, | 
| but congestion does not always have | 
such results. 


sals for the government of Séuthern 


Direct Negotiations sanction of Parliament.” 
oe meg _ Mr. Lloyd George, as cabled to. The 

In’ aw editorial for the November Christian Scierice Monitor yesterday, 
number of the American Federationist,: boldly accepted the challenge embod- 


‘tr m this situation, reia- written just before the news of the | 

fansportation Act and the | settlement of the strike was received, | 
iat the people have to | Samuel Gompers said in part: 

ed fror the recurrence of “The only true solution of the prob- | 

odical transportation dis- : lem of relations between railroad | 

mee employeés and railroad workers lies in 

erhoods, called off the ' direct negotiations between the two | long before the government took steps 

oe gare on ‘that |£roaps. Negotiations and joint agree- | to enter into them, to support the Coa- 
ment, minus the artificial machinery’ 'ition even if Labor doés not. 


wage reductions . ; 
. ey were mis-/ of government boards, will bring rail- | But Labor went so far as to sen oe 
{ road operation to.@ practical and nat- commission to Ireland and organize a 


we ot teamaense tor are basis. ‘campaign of protest against the gov- 
cutives, in an address | ““Before these boards, commissions | ernment failure to .aH Sinn Fein to a 
Executives Club bere OF tribunals. expployees and employers conference, 50 that it is not expected 
ALR SK: Be is meet as litigants and antagonists.:' that its representatives in the House 
ays wilh proceed” at, There is no longer a gathering around \of Commons will support the group of 


‘notice on their employees 


to be pressed to a division. The gov- 
ernment is in favor of a division, and 
on this issue expects the Independent 
Liberals, whose Leader, H. H. Asquith, 


; 


sad ey 


oe 
“Svarspg 
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th Sg yeaa Wages, and “88 geoleoesbaman nor is there any longer | negotiations. 
L cause the roversy which the opportunity to compromise as a} ~ 
sedi): oe before iy hater result of discussion. Employees and | Ulster Quietly Waiting - 
un declared. — ‘empjoyers come before these boards; When next the government repre- 
| ‘under the necessity of presenting their | Sentatives meet the Sinn Fein dele- 
-in Settlement ; - maximur: demands and of then de-| gates, it is expected that the hand of 
to L. E. Sheppard, chief fending those maximum demands as! Mr. Lloyd George will be much 
of Railway Conductors, | minimum demands. They are not strengthened, and the Premier does 
ul factors which con- »RParties to a conference, but are parties | not-desire a meeting until he is sure of 
settlement: notably the to @ suit .in court. ~ (his e6trength. The position of the 
without | Ulster members in the House of Com- 


‘of ©. Dewitt Cuyler, chairman) “Voluntary relationship. 
tihwa: executives; “to the effect complications such as those introduced | mons is expected to be a neutral one 


e © would be no arbitrary can- ;>Y the Esch-Cummins Law, will mean | during the debate. 
of schedules and working | hea’th endé ~-*~ral functioning in rail- | waiting, her chief spokesmen having 


| ms and further requests for road operation.” ae conference 


except in the natura! | : 
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is in the way of wage reduc- 


td 


~nik 4 


agreed to enter into 


tion at issue were fully 
nted to the representa- 


ee eee me eee 


———— or 


week-end out of town for one thing. 


year before any further wage reduc- ‘to an Irish republic and have repu- | 
This fact, diated the authority of the Crown, and | 


| Ireland should’ be.made without the | 


ied in the resolution, which is likely | 


|claims that he advocated negotidtions | 


the cgnference table for the purposes ;50 strong, which is opposed to further | 


Ulster is quietly | 


-class rates at the Post Office at Boston. Mass.. U.S. A. Accept- | 


the debate in the House of Commons. | Silesian Economic Questions 


* With Poland Well Supported 


i 
' 


; 


' 
' 


Special cable to The Christian Science| gn the market, statistics compiled by | 


Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 
' BERLIN, Germany (Thursday) 
|The surprisingly large majority which 
| Dr. Wirth’s new government obtained 
| at the conclusion of last night’s debate 
(has irritated the junker jingo parties, 
but given great satisfaction to the gen- 
(eral public. As “Freihejt.” the organ 
‘of the Extreme Socialists points out; 
Dr. Wirth, has received close on 60 
|more votes for his Upper Stesian pol- 
‘icy than he received last May when he 
|appealed to the Reichstag to accept 
‘the allied reparation proposals. 
| The folly of the intrigues which re- 


Wirth Cabinet are now generally. ad- 
‘mitted and condemned. Press com- 
low the usual party lines. The Moder- 
ate parties and the Socialists warmly 
indorse his views while -the reaction- 
‘ary Nationalist and.German Peoples 
Parties denounce him as a traitor to 
ithe Fatherland. The financial press 


/warmly approves of tie new, govern- 
‘ment’s decision to send a delegate to 


‘the economic discussions with Poland 
'as proposed by the League of Nations. 


year, is of the opinion that no propo- | Now that the first feeling of anger | crude material was something . over | 


‘has passed, it .ds generally realized 
| that the economic clauses of the 
Léeague’s decision are not as bad and 
|unjust as the political ones. 

| At the first meeting of the new 
| Cabinet today Dr. Wirth made it clear 
he proposes to follow as far as 
i possible a policy of loyalty in the 
| matter of the peace treaty obliza- 
| tions which characterized the policy 
of the former cabinet. 

| With the Upper Silesian question 
now definitely solved, it is generally 
(felt here that the last obstacle to the 
/establishment of harmonious relations 
with the allied powers has disap- 
‘peared. 
* 


‘SLIGHT INTEREST IN 
RECALL ELECTION 


Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

PISMANCK, North Dakota—North 
Dakota’s first recall election yester- 
day failed to stir people of the State to 
, the excitement of regular elections. 
‘Early reports from some of the larger 
| cities indicated that less than a normal 
/yote would be polled. The estimate of 
‘Theodore G. Nelson, secretary of the 
| Independents. was that 200,000 yotes, 
or about 30,000 less than a year ago, 
/ would be cast. 

Indications of apathy in organiza- 
/tions in several cities and prospects 
of a light vote were regarded by Non- 
|partisan League officials as favorable 
‘to the reten‘ion of Governor Lynn J. 
Frazier in office. The strength of the 
Independent faction lies in the cities 
and the anti-league side was sure to 
‘suffer more than the league if the city 
/vo‘e fel’ below expectations. 


southwestern part of the State was 
regarded with apprehension by Non- 
partisans, fearing that many farmers 


;ments today on Dr. Wirth’s speech fol- | 


Three days of drizzling rain in the - 


ment and Department of Commerce. 
Although a dozen or more synthetic 
| substitutes for cocaine have been put 


\the Department of Commerce show 
i that the quantities of drugs imported 
into this country are increasing. 
During the war périod the chief 
‘sources Of supply were cut off, but 
/now these are reopening and_an active 
itrade is being carried on. “Bootleg- 
i 

| gers” are responsible for a large bulk 
‘of the dealing in drugs, the Prohibi- 
‘tion Bureau states, and a determined 
(effort is being made to stamp out this 
i'new source of supply along with en- 


forcement of the Eighteenth Amend-" 


| ment. 


onded by Rupert S. Gwynne, member | sulted in the downfall of the first! Quarter of Imports Needed 
following | ) 


: “Quantities of opium and coca leaves 
'in their crude state gnd in the form of 
‘manufactured products are supplied to 
the public through a total of 233.491 


under the Harrison Narcotic Act, 
says a recent report on’ drug addicts 
by a conmmittee appointed. by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 
mum value of these ‘drugs eomputed 
on the basis of retaH prices of the 


' 


$20,000,000." The actual cost to the 
consumer, while it greatly exceeds 
this amount; cannot be estimated at 
the present time. When we take into 
consideration the fact that various 
investigators have stated that only 10 
to 25 per cent of the quantities ‘of 
these drugs imported is actually 
‘needed we can arrive at some idea of 
‘the quantities of these drugs consumed 
‘by addicts and the amount of money 
expended for the satisfaction .of their 
‘addiction. te 

| “In pecent vears, especially since 
ithe enactment of the Harrison Nar- 
|cotic Law, the traffic by the ‘under- 
‘ground’ channels has increased enor- 
-motsly and at presem time it is said 
to be actually as extensive.as that 
carried on in,a legitimate manner. 
This t&ffic is chiefly in the hands. of 
'peddiers, who obtain thefr supplies by 
| Smuggling from Canada, Mexico, the 
'Pacific and Atlantic coasts.” 


| Worst in Cities 
| The report states that the number 


jor individuals addicted to the use of | 
‘opium and its various preparations of | 
alkaloidsig_ estimated at various times | 
janywhere from 200,000 to 4,000,000, | 


| 
' 


‘there’ are no means 
‘reaching an accurate estimate. 
| “Owing to the lack of laws and 


|regulations making it compulsory for 


' 


ithe country or the keeping of any 
|records of their identity,” it says, “it 


has been.impossible for the committee | 


‘to obtain information which would 
give the exact number of addicts in 
the United States at the present time. 

“Information in the hands of the 
committee indicates that drug addic- 


tion is less prevalent in the rural com-| 
: ithe movements of transports are un-. 


/munities than in cities or in con- 
| Sested areas. It would, therefore. be 


vestigators of the Treasury Depart- ; 


individuals’ and institutiong registered | 


“The mini- | 


though the committee makes a point of. 
‘saying that this is a.mere guess, fer 
available for | 


|the registration of addicts throughout . 


| ©Service of Army, With What 
| «He Says Would Be a Saving 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
i> from its Washington News Office 


| . WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Abolition of the army transport 
service is said to be the real issue at 
stake in negotiations. between Albert 
D. Lasker, chairman of the United 


States Shipping Board, and officials | 


of the War Department, with a view 
to utilizing idle Shipping Board ves- 
sels to carry government supplies. 
Officials .of the transport service, 
|who are opposing the proposal, deny 
‘the claim of Mr. Lasker that the Ship- 
ping Board, under contracts 


‘the War Department, at a saving‘ to 


ithe government of several millions of | 


| dollars. 

' The Shipping Board is confronted 
‘with a baffling problem presented by 
| approximately 1000 idle vessels, with 
j little prospect ahead for further sale 
and an increase in commercial busi- 
‘ness. It is the belief of Mr. Lasker 
ithat the work of the army transport 


‘service, already duplicated largely by | 


vessels under the board’s supervision, 


own merchant and passenger fleet. 
t 


| Opposition Organized 


| Back of the chairman's proposal are, 
said to be the powerful interests of | 


; 
; 


‘private shipowners and corporations 


' 
' 
' 
' 


“who see a chance to make quick and | 
‘easy money in carrying army supplies 
't6 the four corners of the globe under | 
The conten- ; 


| dfivantageous contracts. 
‘tion is made, and rightly so, officials 


of the transport service admit, that | 
‘many of the army transports now are | 
‘unfit for service and should be sold or : 


‘put to other use. Of: the 
‘in active commission. 

But the claim is made that 
‘with this handicap, the 


‘vessels in operation to meet all peace- 
‘time demands of the army. It is main- 
taining regular service between New 


York and Antwerp, New York and) 


Panama, San Francisco and Honolulu, 
San Francisco and Manila, and from 
Manila to other points in the Pacific. 
The vessels not in commission, it is 
said, are of the single screw 


long ocean but otherwise 
seaworthy. 
A complete survey of the transport 


service facilities and of the facilities 


voyages, 


of the Shipping Board, with relative | 


costs, etc., is being made by investi- 
gators of the War 
the Shipping Board. 
expected shortly. 


_Anmy, Officers Skeptical 

| hile army transport officers doubt 
‘if the Shipping Board can perform 
| Similar service for the government at 
ia lower cost,-they also point ou that 


A decision is 


like those of ordinary merchant lines. 


; 
’ 


with | 
|private shipowners, can perform just : 
‘as prompt and efficient service for) 


should be transferred entirely to Its | 


25 vessels | 
‘in the transport service, only 13 are! 


even | 
transport | 
service has a _ sufficient number of |! 


type, | 
designed as part of the war program, | 
which are regarded as inadvisable for | 


Department and - 


| Special cable to The Christian Science 
| Monitor from its European News Office 

' LONDON, England (Friday)—Con- 
| Siderable doubt is expressed in official 
circles as to whether Mr. Lloyd George 


‘ 


‘will be able to attend the opening of 
tthe Washington Conference; in fact, 
iin view of the seriousness of the Irish 
situation, it is considered possible that 


}the preliminary work will have to be 


undertaken, as far as Great Britain is 
concerned, by Arthur Balfour. 

Regrettable though the Premier's 
|absence would be, yet it is felt that in 
| the capable hands of the United States 
| Secretary of State, and with the spirit 
of good will that is being manifested 
toward this unique meeting of nations, 
'the success of the Conference is never- 
theless assured. 

Although the forthcoming Confer- 
ence at Washington only obtains 
spasmodic notice in the press. here, 
this, it is considered, should in no 
way be taken as an indication that 
public interest is lacking. Rather is 
is in the main due to quiet confidence 
that, contrary to the habit of poli- 
ticians in the past to conduct all inter- 
national matters behind the closed 
‘doors of European chancelleries, in 
‘this instance discussions of undoubted 
world-wide interest will have the light 
(of publicity thrown upon them in the 
‘fullest possible manner. 


Viscount Grey’s Tribute 


There can, of course, still be found 
a great number of the old school, who 
would advocate the utmost secrecy, 
but in view of American traditions as 
regards foreign relations, it is felt 
that the matter of publicfty can safely 
be left in her hands. A considerable 
section of British opinion, it: is con- 
sidered, might very well be summed 
‘up in a recent public statement of 
Viscount Grey, when he declared that 
the American Government was call- 
‘ing together the Washington Confer- 
ende with absolute sincerity, simplicity 
and *singleness of mind, with a desire 
to promote the world’s peace and at 
the same time obtain a> diminution 
of armaments. Provided all the other 
‘governments attended in the same 
spirit, and put all their cards on the 
table he was sure America would meet 
them in like manner. 

As regards the limitation of naval 
strength, it is considered that the lack 
‘of interest which seems to be displayed 
/on this important subject is mainly due 
‘to the fact which has become apparent 
to the British public, namely that 
Great Britain has already put this 
proposal into practice in the most 
practical manner possible. 

Furthermore since she has no one 
‘to arm against, and not a country in 
the world with a navy against whom 
it is necessary to protect herself—for 
the thought that America could even 
be a rival in armaments, let alone a 
possible enemy is considered unthink- 
able—therefore it is not deemed sur- 
prising that interest in navies gen- 
‘erally should have greatly dwindled. 


; merican and Japa.ese 

As far as the naval limitations ques- 
tion is concerned, it is considered that 
the center of interest has left the At- 
lantic and now rests in the Pacific 
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would be kept away from the polis: ww ; Ks a 
‘Bright sapenine and warm webdhas ‘unfair to estimate the number of ad-| 2very vessel of -1e transport service, 
\dicts in the entire country on the “ether in active use or not, is kept in 


yesterday dried’ the highways fast, fj i: adi ‘ 
e ™ ‘basis of the figures obtained for New| ‘™mediate readiness for sea duty to at 
however. | cial any emergency. This is service | the Pacific Ocean between them. each 


: ; York City. Furthermore, it is the’ mothe aie ig i a 
been dn politics for 20 years as the ‘Mate based.in the number of addicts | DEVE? ere meee, ORNS te, FORTE, ~ Siaa ae te other a RS : 
‘most unusual campaign he had ever|i2 & small city like Jacksonville, ; "©Ver Can mee ae | This, it is felt fs where the Wash- 
Gk tae tack or Ro wean of | Florida. would not be representative. Should the Shipping Board once gain |- - : We e sat 
peace sal ‘ ‘forthe entire country. Taking these Control of the transport service. they |'8ton “on acata ppg ene» nding and 

General condemnation of use of the! f@¢tS into consideration, the oomIna eee” Wome meen the eee | Ea mae are yet. be aantaed 
Page 12) recall, especially in a state where state '* Of the opinion that the total number! @bolition of the service. Failure of | cag eDeonap sy Oy 


™ ; ; , . > , ‘for it is.considered that with a settle- 
Cialiap'ne MoLondon Recital | of addicts in this ¢ountry probabiy | Private owners to render efficient | for it 
Paris Concert by’ American Students | Officials are elected for but two years, exceeds 1,000,000 at the present time.’ service at fhe time of the Spanish-i ment of the armament question as be- 


The New York Oratorio Society is believed to have had something to do American War, it was pointed out, re- |) tween Japan and America, one of the 
‘London, Philadelphia and Chicago Notes | with this feeling. The Nonpartisans ‘sulted in the establishment of the | vital points for which the Conference 


! mT gee ae Son 
New ‘York and Boston Recitals appeared to be fully as interested in CONSULATE GUARDED ‘present system by tke War Depart-| was called will have been decided. 
defeating the two initfated laws pro- ‘ment. Before then, the government; As regards the Anglo-Japanese alli- 


posed by Independents, one of which IN URUGUAYAN STRIKE | fotied wholly on naval vessels and / ance, it is felt that the British position 


* would abolish the Bank of North Da- | privately-owned boats to convey troops! has been made sufficiently clear that, 
3; kota and the other would abolish the} MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay — Special|and supplies. But the lessons of the|in the unlikely event of Japan aggres- 
_Home Builders Association, as in the: guards were placed around the! Spanish War, it is said, convinced the} sively resorting to arms against Amer- 
retention of the officials. | United States Legation and Consulate|War Department ‘that an _ efficient|ica, Great Britain would almost un- 
When the polls closed at 9 o'clock it; here yesterday in anticipation of pos-| service depended upon army-operated | doubtedly support America. 

appeared that the usual situation fol- | sible disorders’ during the general | transports. | Qne outstanding question that re- 
‘lowing North Dakota elections would strike in the afternoon in protest If Mr. Lasker can convince the War | mains is a settlement between Japan 
obtain, in, which early returns from against the conviction for murder in | Department, however, that the Ship-| and China regarding the reversion of 
cities would show Independent candi-; Massachusetts of Nicolo Sacco andj| ping Board can operate the transport! German rights under the terms of the 
Armpur in ‘ie With FP. H. Hoyt ‘dates far in the lead, whil complete | Bartolomeo Vanzetti. |service, under private commercial | Versailles Treaty. In view of Japan's 
Miss Leitch Wins From Miss Stirling (returns. including rural precincts,| The strike was to begin at noon pr Peet at a considerable saving, it is}; repeated attempts to come to terms 
Page 13 | whieh may not be avai'able for 24|end at § o'clock in the evening. Extra / believed the Secretary of War at least| before the Conference meets, the hope 

| hours,- would show the Nonpartisans| polic: forces were placed at stratecic! will approve an experiment in this|is expressed that this question may 
| victors by a smal! majority. | pethta about the city early yesterday. | connection be decided by mutual agreement, 


ungeés Of rules had an effect. 


F, / 
fs became more evi-, between Japan and the United States. 


‘In this respect, as these countries have 
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ber 1, the two amounting. ‘to about 
$11,000, 000, the inference that the 
an was demanding the exclusive 

| right to handle Peking’s ‘borrowings 
are | was unfounded. 

- The claim of the Southern Govern- 
pend agents that the State Depart- 
ment had indicated that it would 

approve the new rete offered by the 
be represen has pcre ag group “rather than have 
nitely HO HO but the. Peking Government admit its 


y Will take up ‘most of the accom-| bankruptcy next Tuesday,” when the 
tenn. ag Naud” tee “the | Chicago bank's loan js due, was met 
Shes : _— — = a ber cage 

“- great deal of attdntion has been | that, althoug was impossible to 
given to working out arrangements ' |speak for the State’ Department, it 
whereby the press can be adequately |. was’ obvious. that W on, as well 
-taken care of, both the- of the as the American group, desired to 
+a] | Unfted States and of othér-countries make it possible for China to go into 
; which are sending large délegations of the Conference withontt unpaid loans 
;|mewspaper men.. “There wait be no |" her hands. 
| valid claim that the public isexcluded |. The statement that ‘it was the in- 
Pleni ary. when the press is freely admitted,” | teation of the American group to 

‘at the Quai ‘Or. said an official. “It is practically the ot FP the interests on. the bonds 

Rober ef the| Only way of providing for the informa- ~~ oe alia railroad loan now in 

. Mr. Casenave, | ‘ion of the public fairly and fully.” | a ouneey @ paid by Peking was 

ry, Mr. Duchene, The. meeting will be formally opened | #°™ tted to be true. But with refer- . 

r at the Colonial Ministry, are by Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary wasnt to thé statement that “many of 
“assistants. of State, the head of ‘the American | ‘"®%® bonds were “held by Germany 

is felt that final| 4¢legation. Immediately thereafter and krrived in this country from Eng- 


President Hard _|land, where they were accepted as 
and vat at ine obi tbe, reing wit —_ his ad part of the German indemnity,” it was 


vec sal t 
‘was practically unanimous,, While the actual or a PP er i tne Oirmen Nerval be | 
the authority of Mr./of the full delegations, including ad-|fore the war to people of the various 
.) “It is not unnatural that Mr. visers and experts from foreign coun~- | countries, and that their yment was 
rta Sut did not explain | tries, have been announced, the United), matter of concern. to all these 
“det plans for Wash- States Government has so far made people. 
mote hé elaborated the view of | public only the names of its four dele.’ 
chien he had already put | gates. As a matter” of fact, however, / 
the State Départment has had a large’ 
body of technical men, some of ‘thém | 
regular members of the Far Eastern | _Army Adviser Says Country Joins | 
Division and some of them recently | Parley With Right Attitude | 
attached for the purpose, working on. Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
the American: program. This is in from its Western News Office 
ad@éition to the work that’ has meee OGDEN, Utah—Japan has an earnest 
done for the department by_the Car- : : 
negie Fund for the Endowment of | desire to cooperate with the United 
States at all times and is confident 


Peace, of which Elihu Root is the 
that good results will be accomplished 


president. Mr. Hughes has also been 
in close conference with representa- |.» tng Washington Conference, which 
convenés November 11, according’ to 


tives of the army and navy. The 

State Department will not announce 

the namés of its technical experts and | Maj.~Gen. Kuninhige Tanaka, army 

advisers until after the President -has | adviser to the delegates to the Confer- 

named the advisory council, which he} ence, who passed through here en, 
route to Washington, District - of 

lumbia. ‘ Vice-Admiral Hiroharu 


is on the point of doing. 
Policy Must Alter Kato was also in the party, which 
totaled. 36 persons and occupied a 


, ‘tud Chi S} special train of seven cars. Admiral 
; J apans Atti of to i ould Kato said that Japan-was entering the 
Change, American Jurist Says 


Conference with @ fine attitude and 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | Willingness to give and take. 
froin its Eastern News Uttice Prominent members of the army 
NEW YORK, New York—"“Not since staff, in addition to Generg!l Tanaka, 
Monroe Doctrine has a more important |. Tashiro, Maj. T.-Forujo, Maj. K. 
problem in diplomacy been presented Nindihara and Capt. K. Morishima. The 
to our government than that which it members of the naval staff, inxeddition 
is called upon to meet at the coming to Admiral Kato, were Captains K. 
Conference in connection with the Far | Y@Manashi, N.. Shuyetsugen and Y-. 
Eastern situation,” said Judge L. H.| Uyeda, Commander Tf. Hori and Lieu- 
Wilfley, an expert on otiental ques- tenant-Commanders -D. Takei and T. 
tions, in an interview with a repre-|Faji. The delegation was “greeted by 
sentative of The Christian Science |# group of 60 countrymen, headed by 
Monitor. 


S. Tamaki, a local merchant. 

Judge Wilfley was the first Attorney- : 
General in the Philippines under the eas HG: Wells Arrives “ | 

governorship of . William Howard) ®pecia! to the Christign Science Monitor 
Taft, from which post he was sum-; ‘rom its Eastern News Ofiice 
moned by President Theodore Roose-| NEW YORK, New York—Arriving | 
,| velt to organize the American court in | here to be in Washington during the 
China, Judge Wilfley spoke from)|Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
many years’ experience in Par Hastern | nent H. G. Wells said that the Con- 


airs. 
amt \ ference was a thing of unknown pos- 


“Fortunately,” he said, “we shall be’ 
represented by the ablest men the sibilities and whatever the outcome, 
| the world. must have some such ar- 


country affords. It is becoming more 

and more obvious that the stand taken }Tangement for its own future security. 

by our representatives, and the man-; Mr. Wells was emphatically in fa-_ 

ner in which they handle this situa-| vor -6f open seasiong. It would be 

tion, will materially affect the whole |a mistakg, he said, to have the activi-— 

‘future of this nation,,;and the future | ties of thé Conference carried on in 
secret sessiens,” as such a course 


of the world. 
might provoke misunderstanding and 


“The situation as I see it, in a nut- 
shell, is this: If the representatives | cause inaceurate information to trickle | 
out and cause dissension among the. 


Japan Will ‘Ul Cooperate: 


| has the smallest intention of 
‘French solutions upon 

A ; England and Japan. As he 
5 it ge 0c i friend may be useful 


© ee + 


, and who knows but 
e shall succeed in putting our-/ 

i on many questions.” 
hi yy taken to mean that 
h me -, the Conference may be 
° than appears on the agenda 
t the possibility of pursuing a 
~ licy on such matters as inter- 

I debia will be considered. 

ts considerably upon the 


oe be will amerie, tn regarded 


contact 
on and atrection given to America’s 
n relations 


= 


> say the Rhine frontier, but did 
hwo Because she was cantent with 
of her allies. But the 
“military pact was hot rati- 
“tie guarantees of the Allies and ‘the 
eiet _9 circumstances, faced with 
yepemy, France, while desirous 

] disarmament, cannot relax 

until it clearly appears 


' official lead. 
Relief Over Decision 


|rpad traffic for 10 years. 
Renewal of Benefits 


,and girls unemployed 1,423,000 out of | 
which 617,000 have ceased to draw the. 
: unemployment 


== BRITISH | ENGIN FERS | 
ACCEPT WAGE CUT 


Residavees’ Mipieal to With- 
‘draw Munitions Bonus Agreed | 
to by a Small Majerity, Thus 
Averting 7 Serious Strike | 


spection of the project. Mr. Weeks 
left no doubt among his hearers that 
some decision in regard to 4 recom- 
mendation to Congress would be forth- 
coming shortly after a ‘retire to 
Washington. ae 
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‘CANADIAN PREMIER 
| DEFENDS HIS POLICY 


Government Has’ onto Wealth! 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Friday)—The | 
engineering and shipbuilding workers 
of Great Britain have decided by .a 
relatively small majority to accept the 
employers’ proposal to withdraw the 
munitions bonus by three installments, 
commencing November 1. A critical 
condition had arisen, that at one time 
looked as‘ if the country were to be 
again faced with a strike, as outlined 
in The Christian Science Monitor oh 
October 8, that would still further 
cripple British industry. Fortunately 
this contingency has not arisen and 


Allied World Today—Liber- 
al Platform Strongly Criticized 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
TORONTO, Ontario—Arthur Meighen, 
the Prime Minister, addressing 4000 
people in the Massey Hall, Toronto, | 
made a strong attack on William Lyon : 
MacKenzie King, leader of the Liberal | 
| Party, whom he charged with “scram- | 
the workers’ decision is welcomed on | bling to the ends of the earth to find | 
all hands. ‘something with which to assail us. | 
A joint conference of the unions | Tife Premier, while admitting mistakes | 
throughout the country was held in | might have been made by the Conserv- | 
London on Friday, when the result of | ative Government, declared: “We are, 
the ballot which had been taken was able to say that during eight years | 
announced: as follows: there has been no great wrong de- | 
For acceptance cision.” 
Against...............-eee, The Premier denied the allegation | 
of T. A. Crerar that “the railways are’ 
in politics.” If they were it was only 
bécause the agrarian leader put them | 
there. Today the nation owned 20,- | 
000 miles of railway. For many years’ 
the burden would be upon the people | 
of Canada, bit that was the penalty | 
Canadians had to pay for “mistakes | 
made by those who stand aside and | 
mock our ear to pull this coun-: 
try through.” | 
Criticisms were made that those. 
managing the Canadian railways had | 
other interests. “‘Where do you ex-| 
| pect to find business men if you look | 
Immense relief is felt at the passing | for men whd have no business?” 
of what is characterized as a very | asked Mr. Meighen. 
serious situation, for in view of theio ti Decried 
number of unemployed in the country | ~PPOsMion Leer 
at present, it is difficult to see just’ Dealing with.the Canadian Mercan- 
exactly what might have been the | tile Marine, the Prime Minister said. 
effect of throwing a further two or | it was done with the full authority 
three million out of work as well as|of Parliament, and Mr. Lemieux had 
those employed on the side lines of the | declared that the government might. 
industry. A refusal of the employers’ | rely on the full support of the Opposi- | 
terms and a consequent strike would! tion. Not one ship had been started | 
have been particularly regrettable, as | except those announced to Parliament | 
with the government's acceptance of |in the spring of 1919. “In the spring 
the contracts for new capital ships,| of 1921, when there was no prospect | 
it is thought that the unemployment | of more ships, they condemned us,’ 
lists will shortly undergo a consider-, said Mr. Meighen. ., | 
able reduction. “Just like the falls at St. John, you, 
The greatest amount of unemploy- never saw anything in a circus move | 
ment exists among the engineers and | quicker. They turn round and denounce | 
shipbuilders, and with the number that! everything we have done. That | 
will gradually be absorbed as the work | Mercantile Marine is an asset to the 
on the new ships ts put in hand, there Dominion and we haye no reason to 
will be a noticeable difference for the regret any one of those ships being | 
better in the Labor unemployment) built.” 
returns. y “This country during the period of | 
Meantime Lord Ashfield has sub- reconstruction has spent $2,300,000,- | 
mitted to the government a compre-' 000,” continued the Prime Minister. 
hensive ‘scheme for the relief of un-| “You can’t point the hand in this 
employed by. the extension, of the country to one Jone dollar of expendi- | 
underground railways of Londen. This | ture for which the peaple have not | 
schemé, Khe. @stimates,..would absorb had adequate return. Not one dollar | | 
‘some 20,060 men for two years, apart has been improvidently expended or! 
from ‘any’ contifigent employment! improperly used.” 
which would undoubtedly also be pro- Wealth Heavily Taxed 


| vided. 
“When you find the talk vague, and | 


The expenditure this would entail | 
he estimates at £6,000,000, but he when you find efforts to instill preju- | 


makes the work conditional upon an | dice in hard working people by x4 
agreement that his company’s omnibus | them about the advantages of the rich, 
service, which finds the profit for the | and the government being allied with | 
early years of such railways, shall not-| the rich, and not one single attempt to 


be subjected to oppésition by other | Point the finger at anything that was | 
‘unfair to the poorer people of this | 


' country, make up your mind that they | 

have no case. | 
The Board of Trade unemployment’ “‘This administration has _ taxed! 
returns for the week ending October | wealth more than any government has | 
21 show the total men, women, boys! taxed it in the allied world today. We 
ure not boasting; we did it because we | 
thought it equitubie and just. The emi- | 
ploying men of this Dominion are re 
sure what our tariff is to be. I’m not! 
sure. I know what it will be if I have | 


170,471 
147,636 


Majority for acceptance.... 22,835 


A joint ballot paper was used for 
both industries, and the number of 
men involved was well over 3,000,000. 
The ballot paper was unaccompanied 
by any recommendation and contained 
no statement beyond the hare subject 
matter in the request to vote. The. 
voting was unusually. light, and the 
many abstentions, it is thought, were 
mainly due to the absence of any 


| 


i 


benefit. In addition ' 
there are 421,600 that have ceased to 
register and should therefore be added 


Pa here Riga A during | nis - 


More Than Any Other in the; 


an end. 


| railways are in politics.” 


NEWS SUMMARY 


Will Mr. Lieré George be seasuat 
when the Washington Conference 
opens? It is doubtful. It is even felt 
that the Irish a ae may force 
him to leave the preliminary work in 
the hands of Arthur J. Balfour, one of 
the principal delegates. The Confer- 
ence is receiving scant notice in the 
British press. This is not due 'to lack 
of public interest but to the fact that 
Britain has already played her part in 
the reduction of naval armaments. p. | 

3 i 


From a study of Aristide Briand’s 
speech in the French Serate it is 
inferred that the scope of the Confer- 
ence at Washington: may be widened 
to admit a discussion of internattonal 
debts: He leaves Paris today- for the 
United States, where he will present 
the case for France who, while desir- 


ous of general disarmament, cannot 


relax her vigilance until her security 
is assured. p. 2 

Mr. Lloyd George is to face his 
Unionist critics on Monday. In the 
House of Commons he will find out 
what support the government has in. 
its effort to solve the Irish problem 
when a vote of censure is moved 
against the government for entering 
into negotiations with delegates from 
Southern Ireland. The government is 
in favor of a division on this issue 


, and expects by it to go forward with ; 


renewed yigor into the Irish conversa- 
‘tions. Meanwhile the prospects at 10 
Downing Street are not so bright, a 
| deadlock having, it is believ ed, ensued 
over some point connected with the 
allegiance question. Dp. 


Little change marks the new Ger- 


man Government’s policy as defined by | 


Dr. Wirth at the first meeting of the 
' Cabinet. 
lines laid down by the last ministry. 
It will aim to fulfill the Treaty obliga- 


tions as far as It is possible to do so. | 
With Upper Silesia out of the. way | 


the last obstacle 


to the establishment of harmonious ' 


relations with the Allies. p. l 


The dispute between employers and | 
employees in the engineering and ship-; 
building trades in Great Britain 1s at! 
The workers have agreed to: 


accept the employers’ proposal. to 
withdraw the war bonus by three 
installments, commencing on Novem- 
ber 1. Over 3,000,000 men were 
volved. 
the Labor outlook arrives 
‘neously with a scheme, submitted by 
‘Lord Ashfield to the government, by 
which 20,000 unemploved men could 


be absorbed in the work of extending. 
ithe underground railways in London. 


p. 2 


In a speech at Toronto, 


a strong attack on W. L. Mackenzie 


| King. 


rian leader, T. A. Crerar, that “the 


oe 0 ee 


Methods of the United States Rail- | 


‘road Labor Board were praised by the 


leaders of the brotherhoods in Chicago ; 


yvesterday,.and it was said that the 
board had prevented a strike. 
tives, however, declared that 
would proceed with requests for re- 


ductions in the wages of employees. 


Judge Ben W. Hooper of ‘the board | 
would be a mistake to: 


said that it 
| believe that the men had not intended 
to strike. 


| ployers, will be announced today. p. 1 


The number of illiterates in Amer- 
ica, who amounted among the soldiers . 
‘called in the war to 25 per cent of the | 
whole, gives citizens little to boast | 


'of in their educational system, Dr. 
John James  Tigert, 
Commissioner of Education, 


gathering of teachers in Boston, 


In general it will follow the: 


has been removed =) 


in-| 
The decision which brightens | 
simulta- | 


Arthur | 
| Meighen, the Canadian Premier, made) 


leader of the Liberal Party, 
and denied the allegation of the agra- | 


p. 2; 


. Execu-. 
they | 


Findings of the board in | 
the situation, as.a result of the con-,; 
‘ferences with the men and the em-. 


United States 
told. a’ 


closure by the United States Treasury 


.| Department of figures. revé@aling that 


the amount of the trade is increasing 
while the univer “of addicts grows. 
Great quantities of. drugs are being 
smuggled into the country through 
Pacific ports, Mexico and Canada, ac- 
| cording to the advices of epeneranters. 
Dp 


Administration forces in the-Senate 
won a hard-earned yictory yesterday 
when the corporation tax of 15 per 
cent, as recommegded by the Finance 
Committee, was ptt. into the revenue 
bill by a vote of 36 to/26. Two amend- 
ments proposed -by’-Senator Walsh 
(D.), of Massachusetts, proyided for 
a graduated.tax “on incomes of cor- 
porations. These were rejected by a 
margin of only one vote, indicating 
that the action of the Senate may yet 
be ‘overturned. +. ~ p. 4 


es. 23 

It is proposed Fc ae ‘Ss aibiait of the 
Shipping Board that the board take 
over the army transport service. The 
claim is made that the service could pe 
rendered at a great saving to the gov- 
ernment. Army. officials are inclined 
'to oppose the plan, believing that effi- 
| cient service might be lacking in time 
of emergency. p. 1 
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WISCONSIN ‘SHERIF F 
AVOIDS CONTEMPT 


Specia! to The Christian Sciancé Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

| MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin—Placed 
| ‘in a dilemma by conflicting orders 
| resulting from the pardon controversy 


1. between John J. Blaine, Governor of 


' Wisconsin, and A. H. Reid, cirenit 
judge, Edward -F. Buechen, sheriff of 
Langlade County, found’'a way out by 
transferring the disputed prisoner, 
Peter J. Christ, to the custody of. 
Hans Rodd, sheriff of Oneida County. 
Sheriff Buchen -acted befo¥e the. par- 
(don arrived. If the sheriff had re- 
fused to obey the Governor after 
‘receipt of the pardon, the Executive 
/could have removed him from. office. 
If the sheriff disobeved Judge Reid's 
order not to free the prisoner, the 
judge could have insisted upon his 
arrest for disobeying a court order. 

The Governor is expected to signa 
new pardon and send it to the sheriff 
‘of Oneida County., The case is e¢x- 
| pected to go to the Supreme Court, as 
‘it is the first clash between the ex®cu- 
itive and the judiciary since the Civil 
War. 


_ ed 
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‘GOVERNOR TO FIGHT 
LOSS OF BOAT LINES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

BALTIMORE, Maryland—tThe right 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad to cease 
the operation of steamer lines which 
are pow in use has been questioned by 
Governor Ritchie, following a state- 
ment recently made by the president 
of the railroad that the latter contem- 
plates some such disposition in the 
near future. 

The statements of President Rea 
| was made at a meeting of the State 
' Chamber of Commerce in Harrisburg. 
Governor Ritchie ‘has declared in 
reply that “before the Pennsylvania — 
Railroad could dispose of steamers 
/now operating on the bay it would 
have to appear before either the Mary- 
land Public Service Commigsion or the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
‘prove that there is not adequate pub- 
lic demand for service of the kind.” 
Mr. Rea stated that ferries subsidized 
by the State had made it impossible 
‘for the steamer lines to meet ex- 
' penses. 


WORK TO BE DISTRIBUTED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island — The 
B. B. and R. Knight Company, mant- — 
facturing cotton goods in 13 mills in 
this’ section of- New England, has 
‘announced that to minimize the effect 


of the western nations are able to 


Messachusetts, -yesterday. Williamjof unemployment among its hands it 


eo pee ta guard is no longer necessary to 
are many comments today, 
, note. 


induce Japan to change her attitude to the total, which brings the*grand the power to make it. 


Jennings Bryan, who also spoke, said | will distribute orders equally among 
the schools should train men to pay jits mills. Many of the mills are now 
back to the state in service the bereft ; operating. Others will begin as orders 
they received in their education. p. 4! }are apportioned to them. The com- 
Bye Saas | pany informed its employees when 
Congress is expected to renew its|the mills closed that while they were 
efforts to shut off the illicit traffie’and idle no rent would be charged those 
import of narcotics, following the dis- who lived in company-owned houses. 


a position of arbi- 

will be a redoubtable 

which apparently appals 

It is remarked that 

be exceedingly cautious 

not any rights of vigilance 
in Eu in return for promises, 
_ and “Gaulois” declares that the Wasb- 
. on Conference cannot dream of 
disarmament until after Ger- 

has been. at of all possi- 


| ge appears in the 

rt e “Revue des Deux 
Monde * which states that America, 

: | calling Europe to participate in 
th the ethan of the difficulties aris- 
“ the Pacific, obliges herself to 
participate in the settlement of Eu- 


is happy since she has never 
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The Friendly Glow | 
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| Mr. g's policy is to be no 
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of armaments. ‘ ment the Massachusetts branch of | not registered are now entering their | Wood and Mr. Crerar will do. I read | 
‘The character of the 21 demands |+p8 paughters ofthe American Revo-/names in order to qualify for the | what Mr. King is pledged to do, and | 
and the time and manner of making pucigm: Paeped # Fesointion indorsing | ca ye ¢ November 3 2 a ve 2 rene. ee ae stroll ata gees 
them, had the effect of convincing the | the project which, with similar resolu- ere oe ‘Mr. Wood and Mr. Crerar propose to | 
‘eduction. The last time he 
forcibly to subvert the sovereignty of organizations in the United States, are olodbed ay the init eteve last | 
China and tq reduce that nation to will be bound and sént to President UNDER CRITICISM. “| 
nae when his party adopted a platform and 
move was a violation of the fundainen | Swe, the women of Massachusetts, | WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | chose Bim leader. If he asks if I agree | | 
| West Virginia, with respect to mine Me ie 
agreement which Japan had previouMly nomic burdens brought about by the | N SP tAINS 
entered into with the western powers late war, under which al! nations are, disorders in his State was criticized NEWSPAPERS SHOW GAIN: 
and which had frequently béen reit-| staggering, and fearful for the future | ’ | —_—- 
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Government and on account of the |agreement among all nations, have | 
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of the United States. By the . oR givage +h 
of Ahad t Pacific, America returns| be carried into final effect, was cal-!sachusetts, hereby declate ourselves | #d *% _ ~ ye a ian 
culated to upset the equilibrium of | unreservedly in favor of the limitation, . Mr- Ogden also told the committee 
of peace. . Certainly, , des 
ten pedes her expectations! “Since Japan took the above-men- | ment and -pray that definite results stabu ary by a a would-have 
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x eeti ‘support to our President-in this effort | #0"S of violence. | 
Pa: ie of First M Ing | Funding Peking’s Debts to poet ne reais fer racer vinta Reorganization of the state militia, 
F ut ic to Be Represented Chieft ty by at trouble, the Wheeling publisher be- 
= Conference Is Indorsed pearee: | 
to The Christian Science Monito | China Before Conference Starts | 
its Washington News Office | Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor | resolution indorsing the coming Con- | 
ference on Limitation of Armament , : : 
Tees will be represented at| NEW YORK, New York—The Ameri- was adopted unanimously by the| Muscle Shoals will be made from 4/2 With the, plain courtesy 
ae on Limitatien of}can group in the international con-| Synod of New England of the Epis- | strictly business standpoint and no\and common _— sense that, 
ct was authoritatively stressed yes-|for the Peking Government to enter | bishops and clerical and” lay deputies | 
yin with the details | the Conference om Limitation of Arm-| went on record that “in the substitu- | THEATRI C, AL ‘in human transactions, call us| 
Mies | down—hard! 
_ NEW YORK : 


delegates. 
toward China, the whole international | total unemployed in Great Britain! «The employing community is in 
the other hand, it is quite clear that WORCESTER. Massachusetts —/| tober 14. be. That is why it is a fiscal policy. 
discuss the subject of the reduction |movement for the reduction of arma- | fact that those who in past weeks have himself—but we do know what Mr. 
which Japan made upon China in 1915, 
‘do. He is pledged to a stibstantial all- | 
world that it was Japan's purpose {tions from 14 other prominent women’s | ‘GOVERNOR’S COURSE 
| t time was in August, 1919, 
the position of a subject state. This | Harding by a special oe The | The ars a oo Ae | 
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decency, and also a violation of the | grievously concerned over the eco. | —t8¢ course of Governor Morgan: of ; with that I tell Bim | 
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ritorial integrity and the equality of tisfaction in th 
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militaristic character of the Japanese limitation of armament through a : 
ne of Shave | Party platform pledging abolition of | reau of Circulation, said at the annual ) 
to count n the active sym- | | ; 
China, such a move, if permitted to! “Resolved, That we, women of Mas- %@d not pressed such legislation, but 
ahd a new phase opens in 
the the world. of armaments by international agree- that effective use of the state con- 
‘far higher than she has hitherto done. . 
with the. nations of the world.” ‘resolved that we pledge our united federal troops in the recent condi- 
| Conference is called.” now in process, will end much of the 
_ Members of | American Group Seeking to Aid 
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\SHINGTON, District of Columbia- from ita Eastern News Othce 
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d for it is obvious that there | with Peking by the Continental andi dent Harding and each of the four | 
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bere will be of Chicago, on cohdition that Peking | terence. | 
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= ha for after all, 


_ | | describing themselves. 
|. {than just make mention of them is to 

wa paint the lily. 

_. | |#@  euriously grateful 


: for it. 


ur frost, as the white mist. slowly 
| red before a red sun, and a 
w world renee out on aijl sides. 


we ip aie no intention of aeuevibing 
things gratefully 
have a wonderful way of 
To do*more 


And a hoar frost is 
and familiar 


thing. It is to be met with anywhere 


| [and everywhere where there ts frost 
¥ at all, although some places seem to 
| }make a specialty of it. 
| dians, by the way, in the high lands of 


The In- 


America, have a very attractive name: 
They call it the Poganip. We, 
will not vouch for the spelling, but: 


| story. nein about a political plot, 
| of which Dostoievski had full knowl- 
| edge from his brother Iwan; some of 
the characters are portraits. 

_ On the return of the little family to 
St. Petersburg Mrs. Dostoievski took 
charge of her husband's affairs, and © 
by means of the strictest economy in | 
their domestic life, which included iit- 
tle society and no amusements, under- 
took.to pay off his debts. Thus his 
position gradually improved, and his 
life became increasingly harmonious, 
its happiness centered in work and in 
family life. 


Days in Staraja Russa 

The four summer months were 
/spent in Starajad Russa, a little sleepy 
;country town, where  Dostoievski 


bs DOWN BOSTON 


| Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
“No, sir,” said Uncle Jeb Price, giv- 
ing the tiller of his very battered 
motor boat a sudden twist, and bring- 
ing it directly in the wake of a ferry- 
boat, whére it bobbed up and down 
in a most undignified fashion, “ship- 
ping ain't what it used to be!” 
Now as Uncle Jeb was from “down 
Scituate way,” and as he came to Bos- 
‘ton in his own badly-painted craft 
‘in preference to the railroad, he was 
|DO mean expert on off-shore shipping 
‘and its ways. We were idling down 


la bos’un on an.old time packet used 
to be someone!” 

I remembered Masefield's: 
Blue-coated bos’n bawling at the railing, 
Piping through a silver, call that had 4 

chain gold 
and d with him. 

But for all that the schooner was a 
brave sight with her polished spars 
glistening in the sun and her penrant 
snapping from the main truck, a man 
in overalls far out on her bowsprit, 
doing something with a paint brush. 
and her upper works_all spick and 
span and dazzling white. 

“Huh,” sniffed Uncle Jeb, “look here!”’ 

Heading straight for us was a craft 


whpse.color might have. originally 
been brown. Her bows were pitted | 
and dented, red with dried salt, one; 


hops in on the scene, scolding and | 


eagerly picking up the crumbs scat- 
tered near the artichoke shrubs. 
Comes a blue jay with darting swoops 
from somewhere up the hillside — 
seizes upon a goodly morsel of bread 
and flits away with it while the other 


ON TIRES ACROSS 
~ AUSTRALIA 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Where the camel train padded lia- 
boriously through the sands and creeks 


tof interior Australia, straight parallel 


lines have now marked the swift pass- 
ing of the automobile and the blue 
Australian skies have thrice seen a 
continent traversed by air. 

The men who drove their cars boldly 
into the unknown in successful efforts 
to reach Darwin in the Northern Terri- 
tory from the far south have deserved 
the praise accorded to the Americans 


the harbor on a sunny. morning with 
some. intention -of making Scituate 
Harbor. by nightfall... Of course, there 
was no hurry. Uncle Jeb did not be- 


anchor was missing, her: fore-deck was | 
a mass of splintered wood and twisted | 
steel, one side of her bridge had been | 


| who first illustrated the possibility of 
|crossing the United States off tires. 
| While the “Prince’s Highway” from 


that is the sound of it. And, any- | rented a small house, which he after- 


, } way, it is just the word, surely, 
| dceribe the white mist, posted | ward purchased. The plot of the 


in - Salisbury, Essex County” 
“ol bf the Powow River and the 


.° ore 


* 


7 A, 


ba ys pple tree, while the nigh thatch 


a Ser 


toward nightfall, descends from the 
ae sweeps into the valleys, 
d by morning with the aid of the 
ty but kindly” air, has trans- 
formed the world. 


DOSTOIEVSKI 


ot Mibevitnres: 
as: the shallow 
tg quite warm. 
1e ) places it will 
wh some way below 
| itw vill be cooler still. 


, 


tures so watt above 

, much latitude is ai- 

— aters of the lake. They 
ie: what temperatures they 
kee ——_ as Jong as they 
| 7 . however, that th 
bis down. to the point 
t white sheen spreads 

ly: over. _grass of the 

te ae Geter every lake and 
| eae every pool, through- 
oun begins to move 
Da point. The wayfar- 

h poo over these waters 
as aya gt ht is never 
thing 


ral ne. ¥et 
“ke is happening. 
» of the water on the 
ea aly until it reaches 
eh 0 - degrees pe 
is are certain that» 
} ‘some time, it they 
uy ‘it fs waiting till all the 
16 water has reached that, 
*. Why, again? Well, be- 
er at 4— centigrade 
its creates density. After 
ther lg it, it 
ae a: “Gal : 
ee “centigrade, ‘then, is 
point, and, after 
~ Coleridge calis the 
| % of frost” continue, 
‘ ‘surf water, gaining in 
8 i gn further, stays 
ice, and, in the end, 
a little spread of 
edges, where the 
gradually creep- 


+ 
a 
s 


nd e,: 


arth r and further, till the 
Tripple is stilled and the lake 
) ov 
- may all sound very aéa- 
tthe re are not a few. surely, 
~y in it the wherewithal to 
| nder to the wonders of 
t and to many frosts that 


la Thing 

t frost of all isa strangely 
} mo more than a touch 
py Here and there, it. 
mall wonder on a little’ pool 
iyside, or in the hollow of a 
at for the rest it. is, as 


ae had given 
delow 


. Such as heaven 
to its bow ; 
Snot breeze from the west 
ogeagd their dreamy rest, 


be on ‘ew guard 

ing into a literary dis- 

f th ‘matter. For indeed, of 

at have, from time to time, 
about frost there is no 

into them is like dipping 

ia. One subject 

on to another. Whittier’s' 
, aS he looked out over the 
i gold glory of the New Eng- 
“on the declivity of 
Miles from the meeting 


link up with the thoughts 

| y other ts grave and gay. 

tier tells of the first friendly 

on Sreat artist, Coleridge 

the picture of his work com. 
een: 


ol Beaeqns shall be sweet to 


re clothes the general | 
es, OF ime redbreast sit and 
tutes: of snow on the bare 


a he 
we 


"cake ; whether the 


the. ge of the blast, 
ministry of frost 

g them up in silent icicles, 

si to the quiet moon. 


d Frosty ‘Morning”’ 
@ have the whole story, and 
By 8 to the attraction 
t has for most péople of 
- For, whether it be “a fine 
or “a fine and 
e quiet and the silence: 
a with the frost is. 


{ nikow,.” 


~~ His Life ae Work 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 


If the ordinary man of good general | 
information were asked who Dostoiev- 
ski was, he would probably reply) 
that he was a great Russian novelist, 
and he might add that he was a great | 
realist, and an even greater delineator 
of motives and emotions. This would | 
by true; but it would not explain the, 
peculiar significance of Dostoievski 
because he was too 
phenomenon to fal] precisely under. 
any general heading. 

The only word which may be un- 
reservedly applied to Dostoievski is 
the word artist. If we lg be fix his 
position in literature we must, it is 
true, say that he was a great realist, 
in some Tespects the greatest of that 
group of realists who founded the 
modern novel and drama in Europe— 
Zola, Ibsen, Hauptmann, Tolstoy. Of. 
these only Zola und Tolstoy approach 
him in depth and grip. Tolstoy and | 
Dostoievski are closely linked, by their 

nationality and by their common ab-' 
sorption in religion. Yet Dostoievski | 
was the greater, for his religion was' 
drawn from the depths of his own) 
thought processes; he lived and wrote | 
religion in so far: as he had ex- 
perienced it; 


an idea superimposed upon his gentus. 
Thus Dostoievski, 
else, possessed the one quality. which 


is fundamental! to greatness: ubapiute 


sincerity. 


Boyhood Trials 
Dostoievski was born 

on October 430, 15821. 

brought up their seven 


in Moscow 
His parents 
children 


the greatest frugality. Although the 


boys were sent to school they had few | 


friends, and when Feodor was sent 


te the military engineering school at | 


St. Petersburg he found himself com- 
pletely out of touch with his sur- 
roundings, his peculiar 


baying increased a natural tendency | 


to shyness and reserve. This sense 
of incompatibility was increased by an 
‘almost complete lack of funds, 


father refusing him means suitable to. 


his position in an expensive school. 
This situation was bitterly 
resented by Dostoievski, 


father’s attitude was not due to lack |. 
He had no money to buy | 


of means. 


himself the smallest comfort after a 
route march, or even to buy a chaage 


of boots. This was a foretaste of that 
struggle with lack which was to coun- 


tinue for the greater part of his life.’ 
On leaving the school he accepted a= 
post as military engineer, which he. 


soon resigned’in order to pursue the 
career of a writer. 


The succession of his volumes marks | 
his progress through life, for no writer | 
makes greater use both of outward and | 
His first great) 


inner circumstances. 
success, “Poor Folk,”” was published 
in 1846. In this we see a novelist of 
exceptional merit; we see sympathy 
with and understanding for the op- 
pressed, a delicate and tender insight; 
but these qualities which were to give 
him a place among the greatest are 
not yet developed. Their begiunings 
are traced in his next work, “The 
Double,” which, though unfavorably 
received by the critics, was «always 
placed high by Dostoievski himself. 
But to develop the best and the deepest 
that was in him, it needed the poig- 
nant experiences of the next few years: 
arrest on political grounds, condemna- 
tion and reprieve at the last moment; 
it needed the years in Siberia. These 
years of intercourse with criminals 
and of exclusive stu of the Bible 
gave the bent to his peculiar genius. 


Service in the Army 

His imprisonment in Siberia. which 
lasted four years, was followed by four 
years of service in the ranks, in Semi- 
polatinsk. It was during this time 
that he met and married his first w‘fe, 
the widow of a colleague. 

In 1866 he published “Raskol- 
(or “Crime and Punishment’). 
bis first really great work. The Rus- 
sian critics chose to see in this novel 
an insult to the Russian student, 


strengthened by the publication of | 
“The Possessed,” caused alienation be- 
tween Dostoievski and the students, 
althouzh they ‘had previously ~the 
greatest admiration for him. “ 

The next few years formed a period 
of great financial stress for Dostoijev- 
ski. He assumed the burden .of his 
brother’s debts, as well as the sup- 
port of his brother’s wife and four 
children. beside maintaining his 
brother Nicolai and his idle stepson 
Paul. Notwithstanding these difficul- 
tles Dostoievski married again. and to 
the surprise and dismay of his rela- 
tions he chose-a gift of good family. 
who had been acting as his stenoz- 
rapher. In order to obtain more time 
to pay his creditors. he fled with his 


} wife to Europe. The next vears were 


passed in Berlin, Dresden. Geneva and 
‘e—a strenuous, yet a happy 
time. It was during this stay abroad 


individual a | 


in | 
au atmosphere of strict discipline and | 


upbringing | 


his | 


felt and | 


aace hie ‘portance to him. “Paradise ts hidden in | 


in me at this moment, | 
it would dawn 


and : 
\for some years this idea. which was | 


that “The Possessed” was written, :he : 


“Brothers Karamasov" is laid in this 
town. In this work and the “Note- 
;dook of an Author” Dostoievyski em- 


| bodies the ideas which were nearest 


‘his heart. The “Notebook,” in which | 


‘he preaches religion and patriotism, | 


regained for him the allegiance of the. 
Russian siudents. ‘ Aimée Dostoievski | 
tells us that they visited him at: all 
hours of the day, so that he was often 
‘obliged to work at night. Otherwise 
jhe lived a regular and equable life. 
He devoted much time and thought to 
‘the education of his children, read-. 


ing aloud to them himself. sometimes | 
the 


‘Russian legends, sometimes 

works of Pushkin or Tolstoy, some- 
‘times those of Dickens or Walter! 
| Scott, which he knew intimately. Such | 
'was the domestic side of Dostoievski's 
| character. 

Dostoievski gained increasing con-. 
trol over his material with experience | 
jand practice; the summit of his art) 


| was reached in “Crime and Punish- | been her measure.’ 
But to perceive this, familiar- | 


ment.” 
ity with his methods is requisite. | 
Throughout his works. there are ele- | 
ments which apparently indicate lack | 
of control, but are really devices em-. 
ployed for definite ends. He was a: 
master in the art of producing atmos-. 


‘phere; he is interested just as much: 


‘in the ideas represenied through at- 


, mosphere as he is in ideas working 


‘through individuals. He works up an 


,atmosphere sometimes through con-— 
‘fusion or tumult, the confusion being: 


‘due to a number of conflicting feel- 


‘ings, which at last cause a whole ' 
In the. 
‘first chapter of “Crime and Punisb-: 


'ment” we see how he produces an. 


the religion of Tolstoy stmosphere in which his characters. 


was an idea alien to his own nature, | —.4 live and move, while the feast: 


in this, as in all | siven by Katherine Iwanowna in the. 


‘crowd to sway under them. 


shows the use he can 
Another curious 
improbable quui- 


same work 
‘make of confusion. 
and, possibly to us, 
ity. 
‘ters to each 
. Dostoievski's 
a quality which Dostoievski disliked 
extremely, but it was useful 
vealing the depths in his characters, 


oT ; 


sia in which he lived. 


His “‘Russian Idea” 


Dostotevssi 
phases of skepticism, many phases of 
revolt against the inconsistencies of 
the material universe before he was 
reconciled to the faith which was 
‘deeply rooted in his nature. These 
phases of unbelief are represented by 
‘his characters. 
the harmony at the heart of things, 
but he did not know what value to 
‘attach to them, yet they grew in im- 


each one of us, 
‘and if I were willing, 
for me tomorrow, for my whole life.” | 
(“Brothers Waramasov.”) The man 
of the future, whem Dostovieski hoped | 
for, the man who was to express this 
inner harmony, the opposite of the hbe- . 
‘lief in dual consciousness, is found in 
Alvoscha, the type of the nerfect, but | 
not yet experienced Christian; the. 
sum of Dostoievski’s religious convic- 
tions, his philosophy of life. is found 
in the mouth of the Starets, in the 
sume work. the type of the perfected 
saint. Religious faith for Dostoievski 
was closely bound up with his faith . 
in the Russian peasant. “The man 
who does not believe in God, does not 
believe in God's people; but he who/! 
gains faith in the people will see the 
holy of holies. The people alone, 
and the spiritual power which resides 
in them, will convert the atheists.” 
This is Dostoievski’s “Russian Idea.” 
It is this love for the people, and | 
through them for mankind. which! 
crowns Dostoievski’s greatness; it is | 
this love which gives him understand- 
ing. “I did not bow down to you per- 
sonally, but to suffering humanity in 
your person,’ says Raskolnikov, the 
hero of “Crime and Punishment.” when 
he kisses the feet of Sonia. This love 
is at the root of his most cherished 
conviction, that therge is no crime which 
cannot be expatiated, nothing so ter- 
rible that God's mercy does not ex- 
tend toit. The speech of Marmeladoy, | 
in the same work, when he describes | 


toievski’ s-—embodies that conviction. 


Christ's Hospital Boys 


boys of Christ's Hospital Sch-ol, 
|dressed in their familiar ‘blue gowns, 


hatless, could be seen marching 
ithrough the city streets on their way 
‘ to a reception by the Lord Mayor of 
London. They 
ancient custom that 
400 years. 
and the sheriffs meet 
Aldermen and Governors 
Hospital at Christ Church, Newgate 
street. The treasurer 
Lord Mavor a Hist of t' 


zo0es 


yearly 


of Parliament. 


corresponds to their standing in the 
school. In the days when the schocl , 
was in the city, and not at Horsham | 
as it is now, Thackeray was a pupil. | 
Little Rawdon Crawley in “Vanity. 
Fair’ becomes a scholar there in those | 
pathetic 
by his mother. but beloved in secret 
by his father, Col. Rawdon Crawley. 


? 


im re-. 


and it was characteristic of the Rus- 


He has glimpsces of. 


the forgiveness of Christ at the last) 
judgment—a favorite passage of Dos- | 


On a bright autumn morn'ng the. 


ivyellow stockings, and broad shots, but. 


were performing di | 
back. some: 
The Lord Mayor of London . 
the | 
of the Royal | 


hands to the’ 
governors of | 
the royal hospitals as decreed by act | 
After this ceremony | 
the scholars march to the Mansion 
House where they reeeive from the. 
Lord Mayor a coin, the value of which | 


days when he was disliked. 


lieve in hurry, save when it was an 
absolute -necessity. 


starboard, “just look at-thet!” 

“Thet!” was a long and very. dingy 
tramp with a’ red patch on one side, 
‘swinging idly on the ebb tide, riding 
high in the water, and sending a 
very thin wisp.of smoke skyward from 
her funnel. She reminded me of 
Kipling’s “The Mary Gloster”—“cheap 
repairs. for the cheap ‘uns,” and her 
crew's wash was flapping above her 
: decks. . 

“Years ago, when ships was ships,” 
‘said Uncle Jeb disgustedly, “she'd ‘a 
i\been a clipper with trim lines, white 
i decks and a cloud o canvas, on the 
| Eriece run.” We shot.under the 
| tramp’s overhangiitg. stern. “’N,” con- 
‘tinued Uncle Jeb, “she wouldn’t have 
been the ‘Jumnar'’ ‘o’ London neither. | 
‘Flying Cloud’ of Boston would have) 


Up the light green harbor waters 
‘came a steamer. spick and span in. 
the hard morning sunlight, her ports | 
‘glancing with the sun’s glare, her | 
upper works a flashing white, and a. 
great plume of smoke billowing out | 
of her twin funnels, 

“Liner,” said Unele Jeb in delight, | 
“rampin’ in from Liverpool. Ain't she | 
a dandy? Wonderful lines! Shed! 
handie well in a storm.” 

A schoorer came swinging by under | 


is the rudeness of the charac-: 
we know from: 
daughter. that this was. 


passed through many. 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
Rampin’ in from Liverpool 


her jibs, with her crew. bareheaded | 
‘and gay in many colored jerseys, stow- 
ing away her gear. Her sides were 
/secarred and worn, her jibs patched 


again and again, and she rode deep) 


in the water. 

“Banker,” was Uncle Jeb’s swift 
comment. “She's got a load and she’s 
‘been driven hard. Her skipper must 
be a high-line man:" 

“A high-line man,” it turned out, | 
‘Was one whose cruises are always | 
profitable, and who often leads the) 
fleet home in the race for harbor. 
On this schooner, he was sitting aft, 
‘with his back ,to the rail, entering | 
sums of figures in a big log book.» 

“Crew prob'ly ship for some wages, 
‘and mostly shares,” explained Uncle} 

Jeb. “Prob'ly he’s figuring up the) 
profit and loss 

Other motor boats swept by us, 
‘some dingy craft, others trig and 
trim with the pennant of a yacht club, 
| snapping at the bow. A police boat 
i swung across our track,. an ocean- | 
| going tug 
| bows, 


ing up and down an entirely new set 
of glistening swells. An | errow-_ 
like destroyer shot by to port, steam- 
ing to some local maneuver with a 


and the black smoke of her four 
stacks lying on the water behind. 
From the” east, a _ five-masted 
schooner was coming under bare poles 
with a tug puffing away at her side 
| and an individual in a battered cap 
;and seaman’s kit shouting commands | 
| to a group of men, who were washing 
‘down the after deck with a hose. 
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ELECTRIC IRON 
“the best fron made” 
We can_ conscientiously 
recommend this electric iron 
as’ the best iron made. We 
have sold it for vears and 
never have heard of a dis- 
satisfied customer. 


To be sure it costs a little 
more, at first, than an ordi- 
nary electric iron, but its 
sturdy construction, that in- 
sures years of satisfactory 
service, makes it cheaper in 


the long run. 
Electric Co. 
Street 


‘ 


Ul  Keigbatm 
147 South Main 
Peratear, illizols 


Phone, Main 678 
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“Now,” said Uncle Jeb, pointing to; 


, green with weed about the | 
dented as to funnel. and towinz | | 
la string of coal barges, set us plunz- 


as “Bos' un’, de venreeaameniod Uncle Jeb. “Now | 


a 
“ ‘ 


swept away, her ventilators were all’ 
askew, half of her rail on one side had | 
gone to Davy Jones, and there were! 
‘empty davits where there should have | 
been lifeboats. Her house fiag was in‘ 
ribbons, her funnels minus their | 
proper qfiota of stays, but she Was | 
coming in under her own power. | 

“Sugar boat,” appraised Uncle Jeo, | 
“up from Cuby! Ran into a bit of 2 | 
blow off Hatteras, I. shouldn't won- | 
der!” 

“A bit of a blow” seemed a mild 
description, but as the skipper twisted 
us out from beneath the bows of a 
stubby white excursion steamer, whose 
captain informed us, through the! 
medium of the siren, what he thought | . 
of small boats in general and ours in|} 
particular, he started in surprise. 

“Looks like a storm off Deer Island. 
Let’s get out of here!” 
| And we went scudding south before 
(a roaring wind. 


BIRDS AND A 
BUNGALOW ) 


| Specially for The Christian ‘Science Monitor 


The buggalow sits on a hill and the 
surrounding Hedge of clipped cedar 
gives to it an air of isolation. There 
is a neighboring cottage just on the 
‘other side of the hedge and in reality 
the bungalow is not so isolated as it 
' seems, for there are houses across the 
street and further up the hill. But 

| when one looks out the kitchen win- 
| dow and beholds a flock of ten quail 
hovering about the back stoop, civiliza- 
, tion seems remote indeed. 

The quail, 10 of them, patter down 
‘through the hedge, discussing in 
| throaty undertones what the prospects 
‘may be for a liberal sprinkling of 
bread crumbs. One doesn’t like to 
disappoint these dainty callefs—the 
crumbs are always awaiting the quail. 

Earlier in the morning, before the 

quail appear upon the scene, the two- 
/ftone summons of the Oregon Towhee 
| penetrates to the sleeping porch. This 
call has been variously translated, but 
there is no doubt for us what our half 
dozen Oregon Towhees are saying. It 
is “dearie!” Plain es can be the Tow-! 
hee clamors again and again for his} 
“dearie!” with a rising inflection on} 
the last syllable, sometimes slightly: 
‘querulous, often with a questioning 
| intonation as though “dearie’s” actions | 
were not altogether approved. 
The linnets, several pairs of them, ! 
have taken possession of the vinds | 
clustering over the front porch, which 
is built in pergola style, no roofing, 
but with open beams supporting the 
Cherokee roses, wistaria and honey- 
| suckle vines. An ideal spot for the 
| building of nests, so the linnets have 
_ decided. Their pert conversations 
vary—crooning and contented, else a 
| rapturous burst of song; again a frank 
dispute with their neighboring nest- 
builders, who have a tendency to en-' 
'croach upon preempted territory. 
| Robins have elected to nest in a: 
| plum tree shadowing the back bed- 
‘room. California Towhees are sus- 
'piciously busy in the tall grasses | 
fringing the cedar hedge. On a misty 
morning a meadow lark sways from 
‘the tip-top branch of the eucalyptus | 


i running water. 


| purity 
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A delightful building site as the linnets 
have decided 


birds hide within the hedge. The 


Melbourne to Sydney may be extended 
northward to Brisbane and westward 


'to Adelaide and Perth, thus becoming 
(an Australian “Lincoln's Highway,’ it 


blue jay is not a bit popular with the | 


smaller birds. 

The ten quail are not so .regular 
in their attendance of late. Some 
mornings a single pair only come for 
their breakfast, another morning there 
will be half a dozen, and it is an 
occasion for an extra portion of bread 
crumbs when all ten of the shy crea- 
tures favor us with their presence. 

From the first streak of dawn to 
late in the evening, the birds are to be 
seen about this bungalow on the 
hill. Their songs are delightful, and 
; the assurance they display in report- 
‘ing for: their morning and evening 
meals gives one a chummy feeling 
with these feathered companions. 


An Autumn Picture 


One reads so much of Ross-shire in 
London newspapers nowadays that 
those who know something of her 


wonderful villages and roads in au- 
tumn cannot help pausing in their 
day’s work to dwell on their beauty 
for a few moments. 

A mile or two beyond Strathpeffer 
lies the dreamy village of Contin, 
where nature seems to take a special 
pride in touching up her autumn pic- 
ture., There glow the hips of the wild 
rose and there by the river are trees 
turned: into flaming sentinels gently 
shedding their bright tints into the 
You come upon the 
old post office, and on the whitewashed 
wall hang the velvety mauve and petu- 
nia colored clematis. Lining the little 
path and smelling of the rich earth 
are the true children of the autumn— 
the chrysanthemums. In the old gar- 
den the damson and apple trees are 
drooping under their delicious burden 
of ripe fruit. Almost opposite here 
lies the big stretch of harvest field, 
and no highland chief ever traversed 
his land more proudly than does the 
beautiful pheasant strutting across 
this field at sunset. 

Then you stand on the bridge and 
Baze at the island; this spot would 
provide food for the artist for hours. 
and you look forward to the wonder- 
ful holly which will come from here in 
winter time. .A little further along 
and there the big white rose you have 
watched day by day still clings to a 
cottage wall; it seems to speak of the 
sweetness of summer, the sadness of 
autumn, but in its heart it bears the 
of the snow and the chill of 
winter. There on the ground stretch- 
ing toward the river some of the in- 


; habitants have been gathering their 


potatoes; but the rarest gem of vour 


autumn picture is left until the morn- 
ing, 


when you take an early start on 
your farewell journey: 


the landscape | ward. 


will remain a safe coastal route, ut- 


terly unlike the picturesque travel 
track of H. H. Dutton of South Aus- 
tralia and Francis Birtles, the motor- 
ist who was sent by Mr. W. M. Hughes, 
the Prime Minister, to inspect pro- 


{posed routes for a north-south con- 


tinental railway. 

Dutton and Birtles have both reached 
Darwin from the south by automobile 
and their adventures would make a 
story worthy of the historian’s notice. 
Mr. Dutton’s first attempt was in 1907: 
he was forced to abandon his car 
when he had traveled two-thirds of the 
distance across the continent and he 
found his way back to civilization on 
horseback. In 1908 he again made an 
attempt, and this time was successful 
in reaching Darwin, recovering his 
abandoned car on the way. He re- 
cently made his third essay on wheels 
and again succeeded. This time he 
Was accompanied by his wife. A sec- 
ond car, in charge of a chauffeur, fol- 
lowed. The first stage of the journey, 
to Oodnadatta, was made by railway 
and then 1400 miles was traversed by 
motor car. 

Mr. Birtles was not so fortunate. 
While returning south from Darwin 
his car was forcing its way through 
high grass when it struck a hidden 
stump, the impact causing 80 gallons 
of benzine to catch fire. Three thou- 
sand feet of film, cameras, photo- 
graphs, plates and all material col- 
lected on the way north, vanished, 
with the car, in a few seconds. A 
four-mile walk to an aborigines’ camp 
brought help. 

The long grass, sometimes eight feet 
high, makes driving difficult in .por- 
tions of the interior, especially as 
thousands of formidable ant hills are 
thus concealed and are often not dis- 
covered until the car meets them. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dutton drove through high 
grass, thickly-timbered country, a 
score of creeks, a river in flood, heavy 
sand, and water-softened country. In 
the middle of the continent they were 
faced by a huge belt of sand hills and 
for two days each car was pulled by 
a team of 10 donkeys, hired from a 
neighboring cattle station. Yet the 
journey from south to north was ac- 
complished by the Duttons’ car without 
a mishap of any kind and the second 
car, in charge of the chauffeur, had 
only one puncture and broke a weak 
spring. 

While the recital of difficulties is 
necessary to show the nature of the 
trip, the adventurers who have driven 
across the continent speak in praise 
of a portion of the interior. Mr. 
Dutton found the country looking 
well, owing to recent rain, and good 
in patches, but on the whole he con. 
siders it of poor quality. Mr. Birtles 
declares that the interior is anythinz 
but an arid desert, as popularly sup- 
posed. He passed through vast areas 
covered with luxuriant grass, well 
timbered, and yielding water suitable 
for domestic or _locomotive purposes 
‘at depths ranging from 10 feet down- 
In one patch of about 320 


(tree just across the vacant lot and unfolds her wonders, and there in the; square yards he took samples of 50 


| warbles and carols in liquid harmony. 
~ ae ubiquitous .English 


sparrow i* 


‘background stand her mighty hills 


‘Red with Dawn.” 


| 


varieties of edible stock grasses and 
shrubs. 
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white “bone” of foam in her mouth, | 
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LET Us SAVE You MONEY 


By SAVING YouR TIME 


As custodian of your securities we will not only relieve you of the 
responsibility of their care, but we will also save your valuable time 


can devote to other interests. 


We collect interest and dividends and dispose of 
income as you may direct; endeavor to notify you 


of called bonds, 


stock rights, and other changes 


affecting the value of your securities; keep accurate 


accounts of income for use in making up income tax 
returns; and buy or sell securities on your order. 


Our charges for this service are reasonable. May 


we send you our estimate sheet? 
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We have over 600 trusts 
gregating $60,000,000, 
result of our 40 years’ ex- 
perience in managing trust 
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Following are comments by Amer- 


jican newspapers on the President's | }), 
|Birmingham, Alabama, speech in which 
|he advocated political and economical, 
| but not social equality for the Negro. 


Boston Globe 
The Birmingham speech of President 
Harding stands out as a daring at- 
tempt to break the solid south. Sev- 


the |£fal of Mr. Harding’s predecessors ap- 


art of the south gains addi- 


of President Herding at Bir- 
utterances ever made by a 
it. Other presidents have 
to the question in passinz, but 
this is the first time any presi- 
has made it the full content or 


proached the peculiar problems of the 


south, but dropped into platitudes as 
they reached the essential issues. 
The race issue is what no south- 
erner, no matter what his descent, can 
ever forget. It is also a question that 
few northerners even so much as try 
to underetand. Its continuing pres- 
ence in the south has produced a sec- 
tionalism which has become one of the 
most serious stumblingblocks in the 
path of American progress. 

The contribution which the Presi- 
dent offers toward the solution of the 
color problem in the United States is 


ig’ in his attempt to eliminate the issue of 


fit, ry pri 
mh a democratic state. is highly 
mt under the circumstances. 
matter of fact, tn the election 
he was chosen President, thou- 
“of colored people through the 
were completely disenfran- 
aes Ny ’ ve ; 
obably his most significant ut- 
was his statement that he 
to see both the solid white 
nism of the southern states 
Bu this a af- 
@ involves considerations that 
tt be commented on at present. 
. Rights Desired * 
idently he has devoted much 
to the question, and he lays 
. Mr. Lugard’s ‘agreed 


wa 


a. 
on 


nity of ideals, absolute equality 
PB of knowledge and cul- 
equa’ opportunity for those who 
, equal admiration for those who 

‘to be brought about without 
+ of association? Is it possible 
ne A . people to look on 
egro as ‘treading in matters 
nd racial a separate path,’ and 
ord to him equality of oppor- 
2 If a man is humanly equal, 
ere is to be an avoidance of 
organization, all sociai diver- 
will be neutralized, and only 
t way will a democracy endure. 
at was in the President's mind 


es 
+ ; 


a 


aN a 
rs 


aking this the subject of his ad- 


‘course unknown, but one of 


social equality, which has been at the 
center of the prejudice between the 
two races. If that part of the question 
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'| Commissioner of Education Says 


America Has Little to Boast 
of in Matter—W. J. Bryan 
Addresses Teachers’ Gathering 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—The teach- 
ing of gratitude for tha gift of educa- 
tion, to the end that the schools and 
colleges should turn out thinkers who 
will pay for what they have received 
in the coinage of righteous service to 
the state, was an outstanding feature 
of the address of William Jennings 


Bryan beforé the annual meeting of 
e Middlesex County Teachers As- 
sociation yesterday. Other speakers 
were Dr. Johu James Tigert, United 
States Commissioner of Education, and 
Dr. MeclIlyar Hamilton Lichliter, a4 
clergyman of Cleveland. 

Mr. Bryan, to show the great op- 
portunity of the teachers in graduat- 
ing scholars who would devote them- 
selves constructively to the good of 
society, told of how certain eminent 
scholars had exemplified deepest in- 
gratitude. The liquor forces, he said, 
after the conscience of the people had 
been truly and clearly listened to on 
the part of Congress and the state 
legisiatures in the enactment of pro- 
hibition and the enforcement measure, 
had bought with enormous fees, cer- 
tain influential lawyers, in other words 
scholars, who were products of the 
universities, to push their interests 
before the Supreme Court. of the land. 

Herein, asserted Mr. Bryah, iay a 
treméndous need for the educational 
system, to train men who would not 
under any circumstances be bought 
to uphold wrong. Mr. Bryan dwelt 
upon the invisible rewards accruing 
to the profession of teaching. He de- 
clared that in public service it was 
possible to earn millions of dollars. 


public schools of every “fad and fancy 
that happened along.” -This day and 
that had to be celebrated, this thing 
must be given a hearing and this other 
thing had to be given a hearing, and 
then laws were urged and sometimes 
passed compelling the schools to give 
them their time. He said that it was 
just like that in the pulpit, that one 
year by actual count he was called 
upon to devote 42 Sundays to special 
topics, sermons and collections de- 
manded by as many different side in- 
terests. Where, Dr. Lichliter, wished 
to know, were the fundamentals to 
| Come in. ; 
Simple Curriculum Best 

This :peaker called for greater sim- 
plicity for the curriculum, asking 
whether or no it weré really a mani- 
festation of meéedievalism to ‘expect 
that a high school graduate should be 
able to write a decent letter and to 
spell words in ordinary usage. “Are 
we not striving for comprehensiveness 
at the expense of accuracy and funda- 
mentals?’ he inquired. | 

The teaching of Latin from the 
standpoint of the great lessons and 
truths that Latin writings contain, 
rather from the stanfipoint of mere 
grammar, was the next plea presented 
by Dr. Lichliter. He endeavored to 
show where, by giving more thought 
and time to the inspirational side of 
the ancient classics and less to the 
technical side, the pupils 30 years 
from now would go to the bookshelves 
and take down these classics because 
they loved them.  - | 

The schools could not hope to any- 
where near, méet the problem of edu- 
cation unlés the home ideals of the 
children were raised, concluded the 
speaker. When out of a high school 
graduating class numbering 150 there 
were four honor pupils, and when 
these pupils had been giving a major 
share of their time to.automobile rid- 
ing, motion pictures, dancing and so 
on, it was time that the parents be 
led to assert more responsibility in 
home culture and discipline. 


COMPLAINT IN COAL 


SENATE PASSES THE 
‘CORPORATION TAX 


Recommendation by Finance 
Committee of 15 Per Cent 
Impost Wins Over Changes 
Proposed by Senator Walsh 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Coluinbia 
—Administration forces in the Senate 
won a hard-earned victory yesterday 
when the corporation tax of 15 per 


cent, as recommended by the Finance | 
Committee, was put into the revenue | 


bill by a vote of 36 to 26. 

The chief contest centered on two 
amendments proposed by David I. 
Walsh (D.), Senator from Massachu- 
setts, providing for a graduated tax 
on incomes of corporations. These 
were rejected by a margin of only 
one vote, indicating that action of the 
Senate in approving the Administra- 
tion’s proposal in committee of the 
whole may yet be overturned. 

President MHarding’s advisers in- 
formed him that there is hope for the 
passage of the long delayed tax bill 
today, but it is the general opinion 
that the debate will continue during 
the greater part of next week. An 
amendment by James A. Reed (D.), 
Senator from Missouri, to incorporate 
the soldiers’ bonus bill in the revenue 
legislation remains to be voted upon. 


Amendments Defeated 

Senator Walsh's amendment called 
for a graduated tax beginning at 10 
per cent on net incomes of corpora- 
tions not exceeding $100,000 and reach- 
ing to 20 per cent on the amount by 
which the net income exceeded $300,- 
600. To this proposal he added that 
‘no corporation which in 1920 did not 


worth Jr. (R.), Senator from New 
York. Senator Wadsworth held that 
the estate tax should largely be re- 
served to the states as a source of 
revenue. Tora 


INDEPENDENT PARTY 


RESOLUTIONS UPON 
MANY ISSUES PASSED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island — The 
board of managers of the American 


STARTED IN NEBRASKA 


Woman's Home Missionary Society, 


| closing a week’s session here, adopted 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor {resolutions on disarmament, probibi- 


from its Western News Office 


LINC@LN, Nebraska—A third party 
in Nebraska was started last night 
when a conference of independent pro- 
gressives formally declared its neces- 
sity, and authorized a call for a state 
convention. Only one vote was cast 
in favor of trying to capture an old 
party primary with its nominees. The 
only difference of opinion was’ whether 
to form the party before the primaries 
and enter as a separate political entity 
or to wait unti] after the primary 
and take advantage of whatever politi- 
cal indignation followed its decisior's. 

The conference decided to hold the 
convention before the primaries. The 
conference indorsed a proposition to 
name a complete ticket from United 
States Senator down to members of 
the Legislature. The platform will in- 
clude a demand for the nationalization 
of railroads, telegraphs and tele- 
phones; elimination of war by requir- 
ing a vote of the people before Con- 
gress can act, save in case of actual 
invasion: conscription of war wealth 
by increasing federal inheritance 
taxes; action to distinguish +between 
earned and unearned incomes in levy- 


ing income taxes: reorganization of 
the federal reserve bank system [to 


two-thirds vote of supreme judges to 
declare an act of Congress unconsti- 
tutional. The conference was largely 
made up of farmers and organized 
Labor leaders. 


TEMPERANCE UNION’S 
EFFORTS IN CANADA 


ee ee en ee 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


LONDON, Ontario — The immediate | 


effect of temperance legislation fol-! 


ition, motion pictures, race problems, 


the observance of the Sabbath and re- 
ligious study in the schools. 

The board commended President 
Harding for initiating the movement 
for “a conference looking to the ulti- 
mate peace of the world.” It con- 
demned strikes as “attempts to sup- 
port the fallacy that ‘might is right.” 
It condemned vicious or misleading 
films and voted to promote such as are 
“clean, moral and uplifting.” 

With regard to prohibition the board 
voted “to urge upon women every- 
where the necessity for earnest, con- 
tinued purpose to eliminate the great 
liquor evil absolutely. There can be 
no relaxation of effort nor apathetic 
indifference in this crucial moment in 
the history of prohibition.” 

The board urged that womanhood 
realize the importance of the ballot as 
a means of purifying the ideals of the 
country and declared itself as opposed 
to Sunday amusements as detracting 
from attendance at religious services 
and in favor of the restoration of 
teaching the Bible in the public 
schools. 
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|COURT ORDER UPHELD 


place it under popular control, and a| 


IN SOCIALIST CASES 


Special] to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Fastern News Office 


NEW YORKK, New York—The ap- 
pellate division has upheld the order 
by Justice Isadore Wasservogel in- 
structing the privileges and elections 
committee of the Board of Aldermen 
to report on the recounts in the Socia!- 
ist cases by October 19, and the full 
board to act on the matter before No- 


vember 3. 
The committee has witheld its re 


y should be settled, it might be that the 


time would come when the political | though it might not be collected. He 

divisions in the south would follow | then asserted that if Mr. Harding, 

economic instead of traditional lines. | through the Conference on Limitation 

_ a of Armament, should succeed in bring- 

New York Herald |metics that were ever devised could 

The present tendency of idealism in| not recken up the value of the service 
internationa! and interracia)] relations | thus rendered. 


is to-assimilate both peoples and in- | Peace Through Education 
dividuais and to draw them as far and | 
fast as possible in the direction af the. 
melting pot; to attempt to standardize | school ,section of the convention, de- 
inherent differences. Against this ten-|clared that ali civic and national 
tm doc ons g, hgemaehemneg an | progress, as well as every phase of 
| social } , are dependent upon 

lief that racial distinctions and racial | tae ger optic — S th #4 t- 

|proper education. Strikes or threa 

destinies are to endure forever, and | ened strikes, like that of the railroads, 
that it is folly to hope otherwise. The | he said, never can be settled with any 
President seems to say that a demo-|desree of permanency unless upon 
cracy homogeneous in the political and | some educational basis. The disarma- 
omen one ca. but consisting of im-' ment Conference may limit the armies 
or waa SEE cae an: tenwee. | the world and cause tee navies to 
wally, OS- | be scrapped, but the results will not 

“st el sounge al = los coneagapled enduring until the people of the 
every color to travel when they vote or 
study or work; separate paths, socially 
and racially, of absolute divergence to 
the end of the trail. It is a most in- 
teresting theory of reconstructed 
democracy. z 
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MARSHAL FOCH GIVEN 
NEW YORK’S FREEDOM 


f 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
frem its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Marshal 
Ferdinand Foch arrived here yester- 
day afternoon aboard the liner Paris 
amid demonstrations of welcome equal 
to those awarded to military and civil 
leaders during the war. He was first 


greeted by Gen. John J. Pershing, who 
returned from Europe yesterday, and | 
by representatives of nation, State 
and city. On his way to City Hall, 
thousands cheered him. Today he wil! | schools of the United States, but in 


ting their envies, jealousies and 


hatreds. 


ad 
, 


monopoly of the good and great things 
of the earth, whether it was the gift 
‘of humor, educational ideals and facil- 
ities, or what. All this, asserted the 
commissioner, had got to go. Fur- 


try started boasting of their country’s 
superiority to the citizens of another 
country, they always, sooner or later 


pected display of ignorance. 
patriotism,” asserted the 
sioner, “is such that it gives credit 


Quarter of. Soldiers Illiterate 
Dr. Tigert said that there-are sup- 
posed to be 27,000,000 children in the 


| pay an‘excess profits tax should pay 


lowing the referendum was credited | poft, which minority members say re- 


‘ing about disarmament, all the arith: | 


SUIT IS SUSTAINED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Uftice 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana—In the in- 
a suit brought by the Border- 
land Coal Corporation of West Vir- 
; Sinia to restrain the United Mine 
| Workers of America and 


‘taining an alleged conspiracy 
‘unionize the Williamson coal 
| Judge A. B. Anderson, 
court, yesterday sustained the bill of 
complaint as made against defendants 


living in Indiana. He quashed service 


include John L. Lewis, 
Philip Murray, vice-president, 
William Green, secretary-treasurer. 


The court’s action left two Indiana | from New Mexico, protested that under 
! executive | the 15 per cent flat tax, public utility, 
| board as defendants, and also two in- | live-stock and farming corporations 


members of the union's 


| 


; 
i 


| certain | by the same vote. 
Dr. Tigert, in his address to the high; bituminous coal operators from main- | 

to | tions, Senator Walsh said, in speaking 
field, |for his amendments, that the Finance 
in federal |Committee’s plan wowsd work a hard- 


| 


ae made on 23 officials of the miners’ | tax had been proposed on all corpora- 
union who live in other states. They | 
president; corporations would have their taxes 
and |increased by 50 per cent. 


; 


earth are educated to the point of; dividual Indiana operators and four! would suffer. 
dropping their prejudices and forget- | mining companies as defendants. The raise the taxes on the railroads, you'll 
ei ruled against efforts made to) have to raise the rates,” he warned. 


show that the plaintiff had not come. 


| stantially the same as the alleged 
‘closed shop organization of operators 


In his travels through Europe and|in court with clean hands. for the /that are suffering from adverse cond 
America, Dr. Tigert said he had ob-} reason that Virginia operators, includ- | tions are to have their taxes increased | 
}served that each nation claimed ajing the plaintiff, had organized em- | by 50 per cent, but the prosperous will| 

| ployment of union Labor and hadi have their taxes reduced. | 
thereby committed an offense sub-/ absolutely indefensible.” | 


| Night Session H:=!d 


'in the central competitive field, con- | 


‘through the Borderland 
|have entered complaint. 
The court answered argument di- 


| the plaintiff has grounds for seeking 


; made. 


t 
' 
' 


‘NEWSPAPERS TO WORK 


i 


; 


; 


at a greater rate than 10 per cént 
under his plan. His amendment was 
defeated by 33 to 32. 

Modifying his proposal so that it 
provided that a corporation that did 
not make over 8 per cent for the tax- 
able year should not pay over the 10 
per cent rate, he was defeated again 


Instead of relieving many corpora- 


ship on a large number. He stressed 
the point that whereas the Senate had 
repealed the excess profits tax, a flat 


tions, with a result that many large 


Andrieus A. Jones (D.), Senator 


“If you are going to 


“All the corporations of the country | 
i- | 


This is! 


The assertion was made by Furni-: 


thermore, when the citizens of a coun- | cerning which the Virginia operators, | fold M. Simmons, Senator from North | 
company, | 


Carolina, ranking Democratic member: 


of the Finance Committee. that the! 


' 


made themselves absurd in an unex- rected against the sufficiency of the | Proposal of that committee would in-) porough offices, also for the Assembly, 
“My | bill of complaint by saying that press| crease the taxes of 100,000 corpora- | 
commis-| reports from Virginia had indicated |tions that never have paid ina! 


profits taxes. He protested against 


for the great things in other nations.”’| am injunction, and that if the bill of| what he charged was the injustice of | woman, as well as every man, should 

complaint needs to be amended the /the committee plan of replacing the 
‘court will assist in having amendments | excess profits tax with a 15 per cent 
' corporation tax. 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator from 
Massachusetts, the Republican leader, 
while expressing opposition to increas- | 


by 


vincial body here. Mrs. J. E. Jones) 
of Toronto outlined the work that haa ) 


the prison and police committee; yeals 
of the Ontario Women's Christian | 
Temperance Union with narrowing the | 
!field of activity considerably, when | 
the committee presented its annual! 


report to the convention of the pro-| 


' 


that both Algernon Lee and 
Edward F. Cassidy were elected to the 
board two years ago, and has ‘given 
for its reason that it was acting on 
advice of the corporation counsel. 
Morris Hillquit, attorney for the‘So- 
cialists, has begun contempt proceed- 
ings against all members of the com- 


been attempted by the committee and) mittee except Alderman Beckerman, 


stated that it had been decided 
recommend that the government pay | 
subsistence to families of men 
prison. The report also added 


carried on during the year among the 
comparatively few inmates of 


conducted an interesting conference | 
on the topic of Canadianization. The 
new settlers problem in Canada, par- 
ticularly the problem of Finnish pop- 
ulation, was considered. It was re- 
ported that the new Canadian settlers 
strongly favor prohibition and ap- 
peared to be only awaiting the minis- 
trations of church and state to become 
valuable citizens of their adopted 
country. | 


WOMEN DISTRIBUTE 


in 
that | 
evangelistic and social work had been | 


the | 


county and city prisons. 
Delegates to the union convention! 


; 
' 


CANDIDATES’ RECORDS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW 

York City League of Women Voters 

has sent out printed digests of the rec- 

ords of candidates for city, county and 


free, to more than 200,000 women 
voters. ' 
“The League believes 


that every 


choose candidates on the basis of char- 


YORK, New Yeork—The New; — 


acter, ability, and fitness to serve,” | 
com- | 


said Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 
menting on this activity. “We believe 
that a careful study of all candidates 
is a duty of every citizen, and that this 


to; Socialist, who made the minority re- 


port. 


LONG AIR RUN 
BY LEGION MEMBERS 


KANSAS CITY, Missour! -—~- Flying 
from New York to Kansas City, a dis- 
tance of approximately 1500 miles, 
with only one stop, was the feat of 
three five-passenzger monoplanes, 
which arrived here late Thursday 
bringing a party to attend the na- 
tional convention of the American 
Lezion next week. The flyers included 
Augustus Post, president of the Aero 
Club of America. 

Accerding to the pilots the machines 
left their home air port on Long 
Island Wednesday at 9:30 a. m., in 
a pouring rain. They flew to Dayton, 
Ohio. in five and one-haif hours. 
Leaving Dayton Thursday morning, 
they arrived at the legion flying field 
here shortly before dusk. 
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Broadway at Ninth 
NEW YORK 


asons may be the expressed dis- 
tment of the Negroes at the 
ral attitude of the Republican 


pay his respects to the President and | reality only 20,000,000 are enrolled | 
the French Ambassador in Washing-jand only 15,000,000 in actual attend. | 
ton, and after that he will visit sev-| ance. This fact, he said, and the fact | 


FOR TRUTHFULNESS | ing the tax on corporations making a/ should be done at home and far from 


‘small. income, did not indorse the} the controversial atmosphere of politi- 
Walsh plan. : cal meetings. For this reason the 
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since the election, They have 
tion of association with the 
it is fast fading, as little has 
by the Administration to 
Jegitimate demands, either 
ts or mreasures. No steps 
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oe Z 
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ye 
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be n taken to bring about the 


we a 


st measure of political or edu- 
val ey. ts the civil service 
n the ts at Washington 
ine of demarcation is sharply 
. Is working side by side a 
ore No edu- 
ial equality can be hoped for 
many times the amount per 
} is spent for white schools as 
jlored, as bappens in many south- 


’s Act Deliberate 


chan 


charge of the American Legion, whose 
convention he came from Paris to 
attend. : 

In his statement on his arrival, 
Marsha] Foch said in part: 

“It is a very great satisfaction for 
me to come here and meet again my 
American  brothers-in-arms. These 
soldiers whom I had the honor to lead 
in 1918 on the battlefields of France 
were brave and gallant in the per- 
formance of the duties of war. I am 
now to have the deep pleasure of see- 
ing the men engaged in the works of 
peace, utilizing the same qualities 
which made their strength and glory 
throughout the war. 

“It is therefore a great joy for 
me to visit them in their homes, where 
they received the inspiration and 
training which animated them so 
powerfully. But during my visit in 
the midst of the living, my thoughts re- 
main with those absent ones, the 
brave soldiers of your great country 
who gave their lives for our war's 
common cause. May all those who 
mourn their dead be assured of my 
most profound sympathy. Their sac- 
rifice has not been in vain. On it 
rests the basis of the peace of the 
world, for which we are working in 
common today, inspired by the same 


‘called to the colors in the last war 
weré illiterate, gives the United States 
‘little ground to boast of its educa- 
. tional system. The speaker gave em- 
| phasis to a statement that at the he- 
‘ginning of the world war Germany, 
| with only a fraction of 1 per cent of 
her soldiers illiterate, was without 
‘question the most powerful nation of 
|the world because of her system of 
'education. And before making ‘this 
statement, Dr. Tigert said that he 
| would have it understood that he was 
neither pro-German, a militarist nor 
a pacificist. “My hope,” said the 
speaker, “is that these sad figures as 
to illiteracy in the United States shall 
never be heard again.” 
_ Ninety per cent of the difficulty 
with education today, said Dr. Lich- 
| liter, 
'from the standpoint of the layman, 
'is not with the school boards, any of 
| the school officials, or the schools them- 
| selves, but with the home in its “over- 
‘indulgence of the youngster.” Dr. 
'Lichliter togk the theme of “‘Camou- 
flage in Education” under the three 
heads of overloadéd curriculim, over- 
technical methods and oyerindulged 
youngster. 

A strong protest was made by Dr. 
Lichliter against exploitation in the 


who addressed the convention, 


eral large cities, his tour being in| that 25 per cent of the men who were | “Pecial cable to The Christian Science | 


Monitor from its correspondent in Hawaii 


sion of the Press Congress of the 
World will be held November 1, when 
the next meeting place, probably Spain, 
will be decided on. Méantime, the 
delegates are beinz entertained and 
are making inspections of the indus- 
tries, institutions and schools. 

The Pan-Pacific Press 
has decided to seek the cooperation of 
all permanent news gathering agencie: 
for more complete dissemination of 
uncolored, truthful news through Pa- 


relations being established if one coun- 
try is fully informed as to what is go- 
ing on in the others. 

The delegates will make investiga- 
tion as to best means of transmitting 
news and urge all countries to assist 
in obtaining uncensored, unrestricted 
news service at low rates. 

V. S. McClatehy, a publisher from 
Sacramento, California, in addressing 
the rotarians, declared that the Japa- 
nese were unassimilable save to indi- 
vidual instances because of their re- 
ligion, because the government claimed 


born were its citizens, and because 
they always showed pronounced antag- 
onism to assimilation. 


HONOLULU, Hawaii—The final ses- 


Conference 


cific lands on a theory of more cordial | 


that all Japanese no matter where | 


The Senate was held in session dur-, league is sending to women 
ing part of the night, the immediate | even before they ask for it, informs- 
issue being the estate tax. The hizgh-/|tion about the candidates in the hope 
est rate, as proposed by the Finance | that it will help them to make a wise 
‘Committee, is 50 per cent on estates!choice. This done purely in 
exceeding $100,000,000. These rates|interest of good government, 
were denounced as nothing more than!candidates and an_ intelligent 
by James W. Wads- torate.” 
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clec- 


“confiscation” 


lit 


What You Want in 
“ Children’s: Shoes 


When you buy shoes for your boy 


or girl you probably want to get 
serviceability and the knowledge that 
the little feet will not be cramped or 
distorted. Appearance, too, counts. 

When you buy Cond Shoes for 


Children you get exactly what you want. 
Our haif century of successful shoe 


Cy it a te tea aati tate 


voters, | 


the | 
better | 


; 
’ 


Klectrical devices for homie 


-use are steps of. progress. 


oe 


iia _ ° . 
You can trace certain defi- 


‘nite advantages to their use. 


~S eee eee 


Less to take care of— 


Less energy expended— 


Quicker results— 


Better service— 


sentiments which united us on the 
field of battle, 

“I come to the land of the free,” | 
Marshal Foch said in English, as he, 
stepped down the Vigilant’s ganz-| 
plank. He paused, then added, “to. 
meet the brave.” | 

When Mayor John F. Hylan con- 
ferred the freedom of the city on’ 
Marshal Foch, the Mayor said in part: | 

“Let us beseech God that there will] | 
never be a recurrence of the horrors | 
from which the nations of the world | | 
have emerged, and that France, Amer- | 
ica and all the peoples of the earth 
may achieve in the paths of peace sti!) | 
gfeater victories. and enjoy for al). 
time those blessings won at such a's 
costly sacrifice.” | 


—_ 2 


RICH AND LEE-A-VER 


making warrants that. 


Coward Children’s Shoes are made 
with a full knowledge of the extraordinary 
wear that will be given them. 
final analysis they are most economical. 


JAMES S. COWARD 
260-274 Greenwich St., New York City 


‘Reg. ©. &. Pet. O.*° 


Less inconvenience. 

If you are not thoroughly 
informed of all the new elec- 
trical devices for home use. 
come in and look things over. 


—_— = 


In the 


— 


Most housewives find the 
ideal kitchen a strong attrac- 
tion. (Seventh gallerv, New 


(Near Warren &t.) 
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,; more apt to result from the ignorance 
|} Of the purchaser and his lack of care 
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of hand and commits ex- 

; that there is no mob law here, 
degradation some- 

times found in the criminal dockets of | 


people are. passionately fond of 


ha¥e a keen sense of. humor—which 
are hardly characteristic of a debased 


on to property titles,*when prop- 
erly searched and correctly obtained, 
good as anywhere 
Troubles are much 


in. the world. 


| tion, ‘but the petroleum 


ke- | unjust. - As I remember, 
| Colombia and Peru have much more 


by no means 
Venesuela, 


severe laws, and those in effect in. the 
tish — : ous 


The greatest wells in the world are 
in Mexico—-so nb 

wells that they may be compared to 
the output of entire American fields. 
Phe Protero de] Liafio alone produced 


"| nearly 100,000,000 barrels of ofl—more 


than ny of the well-known Amer- 
ican ds with their thousands of 
wells. The Cerro Azul No. 4 came 
in at 256,000 barrels a day, and shot 


ja column of of] 600 feet high. Vast 


new fields in southern México . are 
only fm the course of exploration, and 
the regions of the west 


| coast are: as yet practically ina 
virgin state. ¥ 


Silver and Lumber 

The greatest allver mines in the 
world: are in Mexico. Over $360,000,- 
000 have come from one mine alone, 
besides the immense amounts taken 
from others on the same lode; while 
about one-half: of the silver of ‘the 
world has been produced by Mexico. 


hard and cabinet woods, have nét beet 


by any means fully exploited, and the 
‘great unbroken stretches of timber 
along the mountain slopes and in the 
lowlands await the coming of the 
lumberjack and the saw-mill. Mex- 
ico contains 250 varieties of timber, 
and no country in the world possesses 
the immense variety of cabinet woods 
that is found there. , 

Fish swarm along the-coasts and in 


in.complying with the laws of the ithe lagoons and estuaries. The warm 


country. : 
The Mexicans, on the other han, 
should learn that the United States 


waters are breeding grounds for vast 
schools of tuna, tarpon, bonita, albi- 


only desires’ to see the development: 
of their country and the continued 
rapid growth of mutually profitable 


core, red snapper,:the gray mullet so 
prized by the ancient Romans, sar- 


.dines and many other varieties: and 
Yet fishing beyond such.:as satisfies 


trade relations. There is a certain | joc9) needs is non-existent. and no de- 


class of politicians in Mexico which | ye‘onment of it-as an industry has yet 


éndeavors tc keep alive prejudice 


against Americans. 


“been carried dut, though it would seem 


‘to be one df the most fruitful sources 


Few people realize that the first of wealth available in Mexico. 


university in, America was founded in | 
| Mexieo City, and that it was dispens- 


! 


Latin America has many products 
which are practically unknown in this 


~~ ities 
. ays cenn | ing learning and turning out graduates country today, such as the host of 


-| The Oil Situaticn 


| meters of the sea;but if anyone thinks 


5 : th our own, such as 


J hemp), rubber, chicle, 


|} Mexican Government in 


| gs mistakes, as it would appear in the 


long before the 


: Puritans landed on cabinet and hard .woods of Mexico: 
~<s Plymouth Rock or even before the Vir- | the "ot 


paper fibers and the cassava or 


: apr : 
ginig colonists arrived at Jamestown. >manioc of Mexico and Central Amer- 
The first mint was likewise opened inj ica; the “rheumatism root” of Guate- 


Mexico City in 1535. , 


mala, and the famous Caa, or South 


There has been much propaganda! American tea, that contains such won- 


‘ 


inst Mexico in this country—pos-_| 


derfully vitalizing and’ tonic effects 


i ly by interests to whose advantage ‘on the entire human system’ that it 
it was to keep outside competition 


away from Mexico and to coerce the 
certain mat- 
ters of legislation. i 


has been adoptediby South American 
and European armies, as it enables 
one to endure creat exposure and pro- 
longed physical activity. : 
These and many others are destined 
sooner or later to-make their way 


The government has probably made here just as mahogany, ebony, rubber, 


ease of the ‘prohibitidbn of foreigners 
from ‘owning land within 60 kilo- 


that it has an easy problem, all he 
has to do is to take a lodk at the 
great Mexican oil fields, and study the 
petroleum situation and the action of 
some-of the companies there engaged. 

The belief has been fairly wide- | 
spread that Mexico has passed drastic 
petroleum laws—that her conduct in 
regard to the producing companies 
was at least inequitable. Some regu- 


vanilla, oranges, chocolate, coffee and 
a host of others have already done. 
The Present Administration 

The present Mexican administration 
seems to be doing all possible to pro- 


business; harbors are being dredged, 
'work resumed on public buildings, 
properties amounting to $10,000,000 
have been purchased in the State of 
Coahuila to be used in common by 
| workers, a home has been established 
‘for the newsboys of Mexico City, and 


lations might possibly be profitably 
changed, but the material. facts are 


that the pettoleum output of Mexico! sections where work is available. 


has jumped from 42,545,853 barrele in 
“1917, to 151,058,257 barrels in 1920, and 


a probable production for. 1921. of 


| 190,000,000 barrels, and that Mexico 
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alt of the gold of the 
country, and 
ial amounts of 


ment of such 

would enormous, 
les still exist and the 
for capital and develop- 


-|On the total output in addition to the | there yet is. time. 


there is a lamentable 
country of Mexico 
as was so strik- 
the long list of 
lent Wilson, which 
had much to do with 
eftuation that so long 


‘ ee 
“that country. One of the 


ne ‘spoke the language, 


rer his other qualifications 


_bave deen, with the demand | ( 


@ de facto President of Mexico 
“not, present himself for a sec- 


3 ae : t) > , 


t 


eftly in total iguor- 
fact that a provision 
terms had but recently 


by the Mexican Govern- 


now is the second petroleum produc- 
ing country of the world, having an 
output of pearly 25 per cent of the 
entire supply; that about 97 per cent 


{of her of] is owned by foreigners, the | 


laborers are transported free of 
‘charge frdm congested districts to 
Im- 
migration is receiving intelligent con- 
sideration, and the government not 
only offers to admit farming machin- 
ery and household goods of settlers 
free of cost but in addition to pay 
one-half of the freight on such articles 
from port of embarkation and the fare 
of the immigrants themselves. 
However, those going to~ Mexico 


proportion produced by American con-' should study the situation thoroughly 


trolled companies being over 73 per 


for themselves and have _ sufficient 


cent; that. Mexico has granted vast | capital to meet al) exigencies, as Mex- 


concessions covering thousands 


acres and in some cases millions; that | 
‘| according to a recent quotation of | 


President Obregon, one of the leading 
group of oil interests produced nearly 
$28,000,000 in : -t profits last year from 
the soil of Mexico; and hat another 
group nearly equalled these figures, 
Therefore, at least the oil production 
seéms to be rapidly increasing and the 


of ; 


iico is not a poor man's country. 

The economic rolations of Mexico 
are so closely bound with those of 
the United States, and the policy pur- 
‘sued by this country is of such im- 
portance there that recognition.by the 
United States is a matter of great 
concern, and this should be granted 
at the earliest possible moment if we 
desire to contribute to her welfare 


companies to be prospering fairly | and not impede her progress. 


well—conditions which would hardly | 


exist were the laws as drastic as we 
have often been led to believe. 


Though the most distant parts of 
Mexico are nearer to our border cities 
‘than many portions of our own coun- 


A report was recently widespread/try Mexico is but ‘little known and 


that the Mexican Government had put 
imto effect a new oil tax of 25 per cent 


old tax. The fact was that this tax 


Was an increase of 25 per cent of the ' each year as the marvelous resources | 
old tax, which was ‘10 per cent; in are developed into liquid wealth, and | 


other words the total increase was 


2% per cent of the whole amount,!ico would be of much value. It is || JOC 


and was to be used for the payment 
of principal and interest of the foreign 
debt. 

As a matter of fact the abolition 
of certain restrictions would probably 
make for greater elasticity of opera 


‘less understood here. Let us secure. 


‘her friendship and cooperation while 
It will mean in- 
iereasinely more to our prosperity 


‘in time of war the good will of Mex- 


the key to the friendship of all Latin 
America, 

A persistent effort should be made 
by both countries for a mutual under- 
standing. and the results will be of 
incalculable benefit, to both. 
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FOR SALE TO CLOSE AN ESTATE 
Original Investment Approximately $350,000.00 
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Br possessions magnanimously 
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greater than other ; 


mote amicable relatfons and stimulate’ 


DEBTS OF WORLD 


New York Banker | Declares 
‘Trade and Cancellation ‘of 
Indebtedness Depends Upon 
International Finances 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—With the 
present. financial condition of the 
world it is impossible fully to conduct 
foreign trade, and until this financial 
situation is straightened , out, no 
thought can be given to the subject 
of “anttilation of the allied debt, de- 


of the New York Trust Company, in 
response to one of many questious put 
to him at a round-table conference on 
finance, banking, credit and foreign 
trade at the closing sessions yesterday 
of the sixth annual meeting of the 
Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts. In reply to another query Mr. 


low the same downward,trend as after 
every great war and toward pre-war 
levels. , 

In connection with. the allied debt, 
Mr. Gibson suggested a five-year mor- 
atorium on indemnities and loans, at 
the end of which would be considered 
the practicability of canceling or 
otherwise adjusting the debts. Re- 
plying to a questian on foreign trade, 
he expressed the opinion that France 
and England, and some,of the former 
neutrals, are safe “trade risks,” while 
other nations are uncertain, Mr. Gib- 
son regretted that the Sir Drummond 
Fraser plan for relieving the financial 
situation of Austria has been delayed. 
He expressed serfous doubt as to the 
efficacy of any plan for an interna- 
tional currency or general] control of 
commodities, and was inclined to let 
adjustment come without artificial ef- 
forts. He agreed with one suggestion 
that a sound ‘export business must be 
done on the basis of the gold dollar. 

With regard to the general money 
situation, Mr. Gibson said that money 
is not plentiful and will continue to 
be the same as business activity is 
resumed. A question suggesting that 
if the Federal Reserve Banks can 
make 200 per cent profit, the manu- 
facturer should be entitled to similar 
opportunity, evoked the answer that 
the Federal Reserve Banks do and 
do not make a 200 per cent profit. 


mitted to do’ things other concerns 
are not allowed to do, and after the 
6 per cent return provided by law is 
paid, the surplus is turned over to 
the federal government as an indirect 
form of taxation. 


Government Aid 


Asked whether it is just for the gov- 
ernment to finance cotton growers to 
the exclusion of cotton manufacturers, 
Mr. Gibson said that the government 
should not and does not need to finance 
the crops of the country. That is the 
province of the banker. He cited the 
case of money advanced by banks to 
western cattle raisers, that had not 
been taken advantage of to any extent. 
He said that a bill before Congress to 
raise $25,000,000 to advance to the 
raisers had, at the instance of banking 
officials, been transferred to the banks, 
and one-half of the sum was raised in 
the east, one-half in Chicago. For six 
months the fund has remained prac- 
tically untouched. 

Speaking at the luncheon, Prof. 
Edward A. Steiner of Grinnell. Col- 
lege, Grinnell, lowa, discussed the sit- 
uation in Europe, pointing out that a 
great change, not fully appreciated, 
has taken place. If Europe could for- 
get history, he said, a great step would 
be taken in advance. Describing his 
return to the United States, he pointed 
to the conditions at Ellis Island, New 
York,. which confront an immigrant, 
and made.a plea for “decency, at least, 


Why Pay More T han 


20c Rolled Oats 


The ideal breakfast food. Of course the 
quality is fully equal to pkg. goods. - 
per can for 


16c Maine Corn 


‘Nothing better packed. Our label. 
| ASR per pound for 
| Cc ‘Creamery Butter 
| 5 Ibs. at, Ib. 46c 
> 
Cut from the tub; the flavor and price 
will satisfy. 
for 
California Peaches 


| No. 2 cans. Sliced lemon cling. The 
finest peach, packed in California this 
, year. 


‘ 


| Competition should be’ based on 
| quality and service .and not always 
on price. 


E. E. GRAY CO. 


Hanover, Union & Blackstone Sts., Boston 


| 


NTS ell 


YOU can save 
, money if 
you give your family 
plenty of fish—but be 
sure it is well and daintily 
cooked—and made appe- 
tizing with that “wonder- 
worker of cookery” — 


: 


| 


clared: Harvey D. Gibson, president 


Gibson. says that he sees no reason 
| why commodity prices should not fol- 
Her timber resources. both pine and. 


It is, in a way, a banking trust per-, 


Alll WAC 


; 


better: be changed to abso 
ment than administered as it is now.” 
“Europe needs more than economic 
help,” Dr, Steiner said. “It needs the 
renewal of hope: But the ald should 
not come from America until.the peo- 
ples of Europe are ready to ground 
arms ahd say that they are ready to 
be done with war, and pledge them- 
selves to live together, each in their 
own particular national niche, but in 


| cooperative accord with the economic 


community. If America is ready to 
lead the.world, the world is ready to 
follow. The moral leadership: rests 
with the United States:” 


Industry and Community 


Acting as toastmaster at the annual 
banquet, Charles R. Gow of Boston, 
president-elect of the Associated In- 
dustries, pointed to the inseparable 
relationship, of industry to the wel- 
fare of the community. Unless indus- 
try serves the public, he said, and 
serves it in its entiretv. it is failing 
in its duty. Mr. Gow urged industrial 
organizations to branch out in sup- 
port of “those measures which have 
as their aim the public good,” despite 
the possibility of temporary embar- 
rassment to industr, itself. and to op- 
pose those which aim against the 
public. interest. 

Hxtending the greeting of the Com- 
monwealth, Gov. Channing H. Cox 
deplored the tendency of the govern- 
ment to discriminate in favor of the 
“agricultural bloc,” a discrimination 
predicated on a greater strength of 
this element. The Governor declared 
that the interests of industry and 
agriculture are intertwined and miust 
work together and be treated impar- 
tially. He urged that all legislation 


and better laws.” Legislatures are| SIX 1. W. W. MEN 


passing laws and laws, and after they , 


are| passed no one knows what they 
mean and court reyiew is becomin 
the rule, he added. 
Congressman Winslow touched upon 
the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament and on the Pacific and Far 
East Problems, declaring that “it ap- 
peals to the heart and good sense 
of the American people more than any 
isgue: before ts.” Reports, he said, 
indicate that the other nations have 
the same attitude, This ‘“‘war business” 
must be put whére we can defend our- 
selves and no more. If, the speaker 
déclared, “we can get down to a de- 
fense basis, the world will] have 
stepped forward through this one 
resolution further than at any time 
in history.” 
Turning to taxation, Congressman 
Winslow urged that the government 


stop the attempt to manage so ‘many 


business enterprises and confine itself 
to the functions of government.’ He 
declared that “the excess profits tax 
has produced a spectacle that would 
be ludicrous if it were not so unfortu- 
nate,” and recommended a sales tax, 
of some sort—the best now pending 
being the Smoot bill. 


World-Wide Trade 


Economic rehabilitation and sta- 
bility lies chiefly in the establishment 
of a world-wide trade, declared Sam- 
uel M. Vauclain, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works of Phila- 
delphia. In industry he urged the 
importance .of the employer _ 
close to the workmen, “getting to 
his desk when the workman gets to 
his shop, and not delegating the duty 
to a time-clock.”’ Confidence between 
contracting parties and a present sat- 
isfaction with building firmly for the 


beatested by the query: “Does America | future were prescribed as fundamen- 
need it?” 


Samuel E. Winslow, United .States 
representative from Massachusetts, 
replied, in a way, to the Governor in 
pointing out that there are several 
sides to the' question of the agricul- 
tural bloc. This element, he said, has 
“come into its own” as regards power, 
and they are setting a fine example 
by “sticking together.” The agricul- 
tural people were first opposed to the 
railroad refunding bill, Mr. Winslow 
said, but after the interrelation of 
their interests with the prosperity of 
the railroads had been explained, they 
were found on the affirmative side: of 
the vote for the passage of the act. 


Congressional Delay 


Commenting on the frequency of 
criticism that Congress’ is slow in 
passing legislation, the ‘Congressman 
pointed out that “every community 
has its pet legislation,” declared that 
Congress has gone far enough in deal- 
ing with state matters, and urged the 
people to ask their national Legisla- 
ture to “see if it can’t pass fewer 


tals. 
Speaking on statesmanship in indus- 


try, Charles A. Eaton of. Cleveland, 
Ohio, defined'a statesman as one who 
thinks in terms of the whole problem, 
who “has the ability to think and act 
in view of all the facts and all the 
considerations, from the center to the 
circumference.” 

“You can solve the industrial ques- 
tion by leadership,” Dr. Eaton said, 
“by big leadership in politics, the 
church, the schools, and business. The 
greatest asset in industry is the good 
will of the worker. Education is the 
second asset, and there is more educa- 
tion‘and less intelligence to the square 
inch in the United States than in any 
other country in the world. Absorp- 
tion of information is not education, 
but the educated man is one who can 
think. Worknien are thinking today, 
women are thinking. Progress is the 
participation of more and more people 
in the things of human life, and the 
task of industry today is to build up 
the lack in the ‘educational system of 


the country.” 


ADJUDGED GUILTY, 
Conviction on Fifth Count, That 


: of Circulating Inflammatory 
Literature—Sentence Pending 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


OAKLAND, Cualifornia— All six of 
the alleged. members of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, who have been 
on trial here on combined charges of 
criminal syndicalism were found 
guilty by a jury in the Superior Court 
here late Thursday afternoon. 

Four charges against them were 
found by the jury not to have been 


proved, but the fifth, that of circulat- 
ing literature advocating the destruc- 
tion by force of the present industrial 
system, was held to have been proved. 

As the verdict was announced, the 
six prisoners and a crowd which filled 
the court room, burst into one of the 
I. W. W. songs, and bailiffs were 
unable to restore order until the song 
had been completely finished. 

The prisoners asked that sentence 
be passed immediately, saying that 
they had been in jail since June 26 
and that they’ preferred prison to the 
jail. Judge George Samuels, however, 
deferred sentence until Monday. 

The six convicted men, who acted 
as their own attorneys throughout the 
tria., and admitted their membership 
in the I. W. W., but denied the charges 
of criminal syndicalism, are Howard 
Welton, Michael J. Dunn, George Ryan, 
John McLaughlin, Patrick Casey and 
John Hannon. 

The four charges on which convic- 
tion failed were: That they were mem- 
bers of a revolutionary organization 
advocating force and violence; that 
they justified sabotage as a means to 
gain any end; that they personally 
advocated sabotage and criminal syn- 
dicalism; that they had personally 
committed sabotage. 


——— 


FORFEITURE OF AUTOMOBILES 
LEWISTON, Maine—-Justice Henry 
W. Oakes of the Superior Court of 
Androscoggin County has ruled that, 
although the title to an automobile is 
held by an innocent mortgagee, the 
automobile is liable to forfeiture if 
used for the transportation of intoxi- 
cating liquors. Hitherto when the 
owner of an automobile had proved 
that he himself has been innocent of 
the transportation of liquors, this be- 
ing done without his knowledge by 
some person temporarily in pcssession 
of his car, the automobile has been 
returned. The ruling has been re- 


ferred to the Maine law court. 
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BEAUTY - STRENGTH - POWER + COMFORT 
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THOUGH THIS SUPERB 
‘sented as a distinctly 1922 offering, the 
advance which it embodies belongs 
more truly to another era than another 
year. The subdued elegance and in- - 
viting comfort of its interior fittings, 
the dominant dignity of its exterior 
beauty—while noteworthy and most 
appealing in themselves—are still not 
so significant as that supreme achieve- 
ment of Haynes engineers and de- 
signers, the new, big, more powerful 
Haynes ‘75 motor. There is a delight 
hitherto unrealized in the flexibility, 
the subtle, gliding power, the smooth, 
swift,acceleration with whichthis motor 


responds to your mood : 
and whim. Because of S 

it, the new 1922 Haynes 

75 received the imme- 


diate seal of public ap- 


/ 


Haynes fuelizing 


—the utmost in 


Car at 52485, the 


v= 
. 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 


Kokomo,-Indiana 


CAR is pre- ~ proval and endorsement. With its new 


engine heat control and numerous 
other exclusive Haynes refinements of 
designing excellence, this most recent 
Motor creation sets the: new 1922 
Haynes 75 Sedan as a car apart—a 
crystallizaticn of true Haynes character 


economy 1t the exceptional price of 
$3485, £0. b. factory. The new 1922 
Haynes 75 is available in the follow- 
ing models: Seven-passenger Touring 


ister at $2455. the two-pa:senger 
Special Speedster at $2685, the 
five-passenger Brougham 
at $3185, the seven-pas- 
senger Sedan and Subur- 
ban at $3485, each price 
F, O. B. FACTORY remarkably low. 


system, thermostatic 


luxury, utility and 


four-passenger Tour- 


Export OrFice: 1715 Broadway, New York City, U.S. A. 


© 1921. by T. H. A. Co. 


WAG 1893: THE HAYNES !S AMERICA'S FIRST CAR - 1921 
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he said, were not to become mere 


; and went on making collections just 


there gave itself.up to wild fan- 
Ss of delight when it received 


ut if all this is to take “place 
y at the recapture of Nador 
S it might be said, the unlim- 
d forces of Spain were available for 
the attack against what was known 
nly to be a small part of the rebel 
forces of Abd el Krim, what is to be 
me jater when successes that ‘may 
ve to be more strenuously achieved 
accomplished? This, after all, is 
rd y mor than a single stride upon 
e journey that, for the complete 
sification ‘of the zone, will be hun- 
reds of miles long. 
. he : ne of Cc { 
, there is, after all, some- 
thing to rejoice at in what has taken 
lace, the pity being that the people 
take sufficient note of its sig- 
 nifica For the first time there is 
a Spanish army of such size as this 
coordinating in the complexity of 
' parts and working as a 
ddern martial instrument of 
class should work. This may 
: or something else, 
being it is at any 
necessary, and here 
ttis. Ge Silvestre led his troops 
‘etty well, and got muck out of them, 
afttr @il,-methodp a tied by 
) Spanish army in Me 80: Te- 
1 comparatively 
rimiti Even out at the western 
@ of the zone, where General 
renguer has himself been operating 
inst the Raisuli bands, they have 
been | if anything, better. But 
now whole thing has been 
changed; we see something of new 
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Then they formed themselves into lit- 
bands and went out in the plains’ 


approached them and offered to 
what they had brought. Terms 
arranged when General 
» intervened and forbade any 

ch buying and selling. The soldiers, 


ea 


raders. Booty taken in such circum- 
from an enemy or.from places 

here the enemy had deserted was 
legitimate enough, but to make a mar- 
et for it in this way would not do. 
The Foreign Legion took the prohibi- 
tion quite pleasantly, did not mind, 


the same. It is remarked that this 1» 
a funny war; the legionaries think it 
is very different from what took place 
on the fronts in France and ofher 
parts notorious during the last few 
years. It was deemed advisable after 
a little while to set the legionaries on 
the move again toward Zeluan, the 
next objective. , 


Conditions in Nador 


Nador was found in a very dreadful 
state. One of the streets was simply 
in a condition of ruins; only the walls 
of the buildings were standing. The 
flour mill, one of the chief edifices, 
was sadly damaged, everything was 
very dirty, and piles of rubbish,. burnt 
and otherwise, were everywhere. 
Among the papers were found letters 
in Arabic which contained appeals to 
abd el Krim to send reenforcements 


dispatch ‘these appeals. \ 
The water supply was found to be 
bad and orders were issued against its 
being used. The railway between 
Melilla and Nador was promptly put 
and trains, from Nador 


They Nové 


4 
. 


| Recreation Scheme Tested 


reached Melilla before the first re- 


turning troops. 


trains with water to the recaptured 
town. 
were directed toward cleaning and dis- 
infecting the whole place. Among the | 
material that the fleeing Moors left) 
behind them were two Schneider. guns ‘ 
and one Krupp gun and 1000 rounds of 
shells. The grain is valued at $50,000. 
On entering-the place a company of 
the Spanish soldiers made straight for 
a gun that had not long before been 
used with some effect against them, 
and Lieutenant Martos, serving it at 


The first use the | 
railway was put to was to send tank | 


Immediately. the utmost efforts | 


once with the only shel!’ he could find 
to suit it, turned it on the flying rebels 
and with a shout of “Viva Espafia!” 
fired it after them. , 

It is now reported that security in 
Nador is absolute, and peaceful Moors 
who fied from it weeks ago are re- 


turning, saying that the place will, 
soon be all right and as it used to be. 


U NIF ICATION IDEAL 


Experiment by Duke of 
| tion Togeth er, Prov ves ‘Succ ESS 


‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
_ from ‘its European News Office 

LONDON, England—Promoted by 
the Duke of York, an interesting social 
experiment was carried out recent)». ’ 
Four hundred boys, chosen from Eton, 
Harrow, 100 public schools,and 100 
factories, camped together in the 
south of England. Anyone who knows 
the wide gulfs of manners and speech, 
outlook and training that still exist 
between the modern public school boy 
and the average factory hand in Eng-' 
land will recognize that, in its risk» 
of complete disaster, the experiment 
was a daring one. 

For this reason, and for the more 
important one that self-consciousnesg 
on the part of the boys would have 
ruined the-effort, the camp was care- 
fully guarded from outside observa- 
tion, and news of its successf{yl results 
has only gradually leaked out. The 
Duke of ‘York’s camp may well be- 
come-an historical precedent in a long 
line of similar social and industrial 
eXperiments. One of the difficulties 
foreseen was that of the effect of the 
wide differences in training on the 
sports and games program. The con- 
ventional program of sports and such 
games as football would probably 
have sundered the camp into two sec- 
tions, and condemned the less able 
members to watch the prowess of the 
better equipped. . * 


It was here that Commander B. T. 
Coote got his chance to test the 90 per 
cent recreation scheme. Out of a long 
experience in training recruits for the 
navy, Gommander Coote had learneu 


; f at : : 
the result of very much effort. Em- 
ployment was found for 140, who were 
provided with the necessary: equip- 
ment; assistance in board and lodg- 
ings, tools, stock or clothes was given 
to 271 otra, _ Since the association 
began its work there has been a great 
decrease in the number of convicts re- 
quiring its care. In 1911-the was 
1147; now it is less than half. Doubt- 
less the diminution is partly the re- 
sult of improved socia) conditions, but 
it is also due in considerable measure 
to the dev labor of nearly 1000 
associates of the Central Association, 
who have come forward to assist in 
the work of befriending discharged 
prisoners. Thanks to the association 
and its hel , every man and woman 
released penal servitude who is 
capable of work is. provided with an 
opportunity of living a decent and_use- 
ful- life. , . | 

“So many are engaged in.this work,” 
the report remarks, “that it is impos- 
sible to make individual public ac- 


been done without drum or trumpet, 
quietly and capably, and its reward is 
found in a striking record ‘of success 
in saving lives from disaster and the 
community from loss.” ‘ 


CLOSER ALLIANCE. OF - 
FREEMASONS. URGED 


By special Masonic correspondent of The 

Christian Science Monitor from its 

European News Office . 

LONDON, England—The Masonic 
reception to the delegates of the 
Methodist Ecumenical Conference was 
an unqualified success. The presence 
of the pro-grand master, Lord Ampt- 
hill, was appreciated as greatly by 
the English Masons as by the visiting 
brethren from so many parts of the 
world. A remarkable addrets of un- 
‘usual interest to universal Freema- 
sonry was delivered by the pro-grand 
master, in the course of which he 
said: 

“You are demonstrating that Free- 


that the average game is a contest -of 
strength that develops the efficient 10 
per cent at the expense of the less effi- 
cient 90 per cent. He set himself to 
remedy this by reviving a number of 
old ‘games and inventing new ones 
with the object of developing the team 
idea in which the slowest and dullest 
member in the 90 per cent should have 
the oppertinity to serve his side to the 


masonry and religion go hand in hand 
and thus affirming t fundamental 
principle of the craft.’ You are af- 
fording an exemplification of the fact 
that it is only within a Masonic lodge 
that men of different creeds and re- 
ligious denominations can meet on 
common ground to teach and to learn 
civic, moral, and religious duties with- 
out the slightest risk of disagreement 


utmost of his ability. This scheme 
was applied throughout the sports and 
games program.at the Duke of York’s 
camp, with results that proved the 
value of Commander Coote’s observa- 


or contention. "Phere is no other as- 
sociation of men, no other sphere of 
social, political, or religious activity 
in which this is possible, and herein 
lies that mysterious power of Free- 


tions and experiments. 

The one rule of the camp was “play 
the game,” which, interpreted under 
the 90 per cent scheme, meant “play 
for your side and not for yourself.” 
For the purpose of games the camp 


masonry which is so little ecompre- 
hended by many of its devotees. You 
are responding to a great and grow- 
ing desire among ardent Freemasons 
that our world-wids and powerfully 
organized fraternity should do more 


was divided into sections, each’ with 2 
distinctive color, and points were 
awarded in such a way that cap and 
trousers from Pimlico stood a chance 
with the champion blazer from Eton 
of scoring for his section. The fact 
that to finish at all added to the scores 
of one’s section encouraged the slow- 
est to struggle gamely on to the end. 
This method resulted in keen coach- 
ing by the champions of the backward 
members of their section, and some 
surprising results from unexpected 
quarters at the end,of the week. The 
cumulative effect was the development 
of a general sp.rting atmosphere of 
comradeship and mutual help that per- 
vaded the camp in all its departments. 


than it has hitherto to justify its 
claims and make good its professions. 
"I cannot doubt that you will agree 
with me when I say at the outset that 
what the nations of the world need 
more than tnything else today is re- 
ligion. It cannot be denied that re- 


so to speak, ont of fashion. It is 
equally true that the Bible is no 
longer held to be the one book which 


Bible the same sort of comfort and 
guidance and inspiration as did their 
forefathers. Freemasonry is not re- 
ligion and cannot take the place of 


religion, but it is the best possible 


knowledgment. This dificult work has. 


Important Part of* tereinationel na 


* Labioy Olhice’s ‘Wink ‘Is Pro- 


tection of Children Against 
Exploitation _ by Employers 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 

LONDON, England—One good result 
of the war is the stimulus given to 
international cooperation in industrial 
affairs, TheInternational Labor Office, 
set up by the League of Nations, has 
sheen very active in trying to bring 
about the equalization of the condi- 
tions of labor in different countries. 
Avery important part of its work has 
been in the direction of the protection 
of child workers against . exploitation 
by employers. in this connection the 


International Labor Review calls. at- 


‘}tention to the advance of international 


légisiation as compared with what was 
achieved before 1914. While the Berlin 
labor conference of 1890 was unsuc- 
cessful in obtaining the.prohibition of 
the employment of children under 12 
in the countries of southern Europe, 
the International. Labor Conference 
held at Washington in October, 1919, 
was able to raise the limit to 14, and 
prohibited night work for ycung per- 
sons under 18, 16 having previously 
been considered too high a limit. 


Action Taken | 
It is reported that the convention 
concerning the minimum age for ad- 


mission of children to industrial em- } 


ployment has been ratified by Greece, 
Switzerland, Tzecho-Slovakia, and 
Rumania. In Germany it has been 
approved by the Reichsrat and the 
‘Central Economic Council, but the 


Reichstag has not yet voted on it, In 
Italy the convention has been favor- 


ligion has lost influence and if a col-! 
loquial phrase may be permitted, is,' 


we cannot do without. There are com- | 
paratively few men who find in the | 


| oo reported on by the Parliamen- 


tary Committee, and will shortly come | 


| up for voting in the full House. Bilis 
| for the ratification of the convention 
‘are at present before the parliaments 
' of Belgium, France, the Argentine Re- 
| public, Denmark, New Zealand, and 
| Spain, and before the King of Siam. 
| In the United Kingdom the Act of 
{1920 has given effect to it, and bills 
(for the adaptation of national legis- 
|lation have been introduced in Chile, 
| Venezuela, and British ColumBia; the 
| last-named bill goes further than the 
| convention, as it fixes the minimum 
age for girls at 15. The governments 
cf Luxembourg, Poland, the Nether- 
lands, and India will propose that 
their parliaments should ratify the 
convention. The question'is still be- 
ing studied in Finland, Norway, 
Panama, Nicaragud,’ Jugo-Slavia, and 
Sweden. The Austrian Government, 
however, intends to ‘propose that the 
ratification of the convention be de- 
ferred, owing to temporary economic 
conditions. 


Future Development 

With: regard to the future develop- 
ment of this type of legislation, it is 
pointed out that, because the mini- 
mum age for child employment in in- 


countries, have. always protested 
would soon give them a status of eco- 
nomic inferiority, = © = 
_“The sole argument foF sp: 
tection,” the Review continues, “is a 


tion of children is on the: grounds 


{fally justified, But such protection 


must remain restricted within certain 
‘limits, and it must. not be made a pre- 


‘to all workers, as, for example, in the 
sphere of hygiene, in which protection 
should not be less general than the 
risks. The protection of ¢hild labor 
should be as ample and ds absolute as 
possible. It should be the legal ex- 


pressing the difference which really 
does exist between children and adults 
and it should admit of the: fewest 
possible exceptions. .When it has 


“In addition to negative protection, 
i. e., to the prohibition of night work 
for children and of their employment 
under the age of 14, children also need 
positive protection. Such positive 
protection is still rudimentary, and 
needs to be developed. Its object is 
not the protection of the child against 
risks, but its preparation, develop- 
ment, and equipment for life. The 
great problems of apprenticeship and 
of technical training and vocational 
education, including the problems of 
access to higher education for the 
more intelligent children, should en- 
gaze the future attention of the Labor 
conferences and of the International 
‘Labor Office. The 1921 conference 
proposes to include a discussion on 
these problems in its proceedings, 
thus supplying fresh proof that the 
International Labor Office, far from 
wishing’to unload fresh burdens or 
place more severe restriction on in- 
dustry, aims at nothing so insistently 
as the raising of production by means 
of technical advance and technical 
organization of indusiry.” 


i a oom eee 


‘ 
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The report concludes: “The pro- 
tection of childhood is.a vast field, 
‘large enough to absorb a multitude 
of workers. The League of Red Cross 
Societies has specialized in the pro- 
tection of boyhood, the International 
Red Cross Committee,. the Interna- 
tional Committee of Save the Children 
' Funds undertake to apportion material 
| aid to children of the war-devastated 
‘countries, and the League of Nations 
i itself has intervened in problems of 
| child treatment. Finally, the Interna- 
‘tional 
‘tion was founded by a conference at 
: Brussels in 1913; its constitution is to 
‘be discussed at’a second conference, 
‘and it will deal with the whole fiell 
‘of material and moral assistance to 
| childhood.” 
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DARRELL FIGGIS ON PEACE 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor . 


| DUBLIN, Ireland—Mr. Darrel Fig- 
| gis, in a letter to the press on the 
|“making of peace,” says that “nego- 
| tiations conducted in Inverness would 
‘have been worth, perhaps, half as 
‘much again to Ireland as negotiations 
| conducted in Downing Street.”- In the 


lone place, Mr. Lloyd George would 
| would have been a free man supported 


most progress, ie, the Scandinavian| [= 


‘against the setting up of a specially}) 
privileged voaition for: women, ‘which’ 


special set of conditions. The protec- 


text for social experiments applicable. 


pression of a de facto situation, ex- 


reached this stage it can be stabilized. 


Bureau for Childhood Protec- | 


London, Purchases be 
Charged to Home yp Mowin 


There is a touch of Fall 
in the air—and this 
Fall in prices is also 
very touching. 
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Tan or gray 


This Fall$3.50 
Last Fall $4.75 


For Women 


' White and Tan 
: C apeskin 


| l-clasp 


| ThisFall$1.85 
Last Fall $3.25. 


Gray Mocha 


: - «t-clasp 


This Fall$2.35 
-Last Fall $3.25 


Silver Gray 
Mocha 


Europe on these rough battle- | ~he spanish headquarters are estab- | Outlook on Life Enlarged 
6-inch strap wrist 


This Fall$3.85 
Last Fall $6.50 


Cross Vegetable Dish 


of Morocco. lished in the Consultorio. Andalusian | ho | means of assisting its votaries to lead | | 
” Berenguer, the High Com-|sones are Selle deine “tk tine atrents. cane ti ig go baer g ae | religious lives and set an example oo — maritime work has been py a few chosen experts; in the other; 
sioner, has furnished us with @/4 report has been circulated from a@ | social experiment, have cause to be| ‘heir fellow creatures. If the words | raised by’ successive stages, and ‘be-{|“a Premier in captivity” hourly ham- | 
nares dispatch of the pro-/ French source to the effect that the | proud of this result of their faith that |0f Our ceremonies have any meaning ‘cause a larger and larger number of| Pered ten prety aoe midst of | 
is that led to the récapture of | gosniards entered Nador opposed: | at all, that is-the aim and object of | exemptions to th hibit 'one of the mos ghiy-trained staffs | 
pa s unopp + the fundamental quality of fellowship |... order. If any other interpreta-: p to the prohibition of night | 


dor. He pl the enterprise in|) >vin ad Mdiekin en the Ga. | : in the world. It is not the team op-; 
genes Santerio and beat ell pe 2 se ena da e- would break down the more superficial | son were to be put upon those words! Work have been withdrawn, it would) posite to them that Irish delegates" 


It Was barriers of training, manners and, Hogi | 
SN aeieds tae thay hoa|Snce”,, Rocerser’. i= view of such ‘speech in these 400 youths. Not one) To shoul! stand for Diasphemous| vide that such minimum age willjchine behing tbat’team and the soctal| 
is, and of various kinds they had jfacts as are here narrated, for any|of those who took part, it d@ppears, | 4Ypocrisy. = g | ial | 
20,000 men at their disposal. governmental. personage to issue a/ will have failed to enlarge his outlook | At the complimentary dinner after- , cont nue to be raised and the last ex-;machine behind that again. Mr. 
have never been 20,000 men | genial, as was actually done. ‘on life and its relationships as a result | W@T4s.. Sir ..lfred Robbins offered a emption abolished: it would be as/Figgis hopes these two “may not be 
at once and almost in spe ocad tat ai oe bey spading ‘the chasbieh' tanks dnd joys *E™ and graceful weltome to y ag Bs gerne to argue from tMe reduction | fatally present,” and that the Irish | 
bg in this way on behalf of Spain _;many distinguished guesis from over-|of the working man’s day by nearly}delegates will confine themselves to. 
fea rocco. before. . They were COUNTY COUNCIL HALL. |ot camp go 3 pala: “anak ge el aad POT A strong desire was expressed |50 per cent during the last 50 years;the’ heads of settlement and “take | 
“Sheltered in their advance by an} NFARING COMPLETION | years anil sniiieiniier iat do more to ‘°F @ closer and more active alliance that it will be reduced by another! their stand on the ground that the’ 
le - barrage of a kind that had Sale” aed Sek eRane. acne prejudices | between Freemasons at home and 50 per cent during the next 50 years.| only body competent to make a consti~' 
er been tried before. Aeroplanes Special to The Christian &cl Monit | shan many more elaborate schemes abroad, not only for the defense of the Labor legislation, for all its prog-|tution for a nation is, by the approval | 
the Atalayon station on the Mar nga aony te Mibensen News Onite or | msi ln tan ‘ ancient landmarks of the {fraternity | ress, tends teward stabilization. Its|of experience, a constituent assembly | 
‘spied out the land and gave the ee pide cf against the enemies of all regularly |ideal is to attain a standard beyond / elected for that purpose. Toward the | 
‘y their fuistructions, and the. LONDON, England—The many de ‘ENGLISH DISCHARGED organized society but for mutual en-/ which there is no need to advance.| heads of such, negotiations should be | 
partments of the London County) uragement in the common aim of! It also tends to produce a certain uni- 
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did their business so well that brief, and if honozably agreed to “the 
ion silenced the guns that the formity, or at least a certain equality.| people’ themselves should be left to 


"eo i | 
oF rer eee: 
Ee q 


he . ry 
eas al 
f ad bal 


ener y were using in Nador. 


+e. 
_. Then motor boats of a type that 
had been taken from the British 
| the conclusion of the 
war, floating batteries, and 
of the navy were operating 
m the eastern flank in support of 
the ar and jts adjuncts, and the 
work of some of these forces was 
‘y | In fact, at the end 


issioner came to indite his official 
ises to Madrid, he mentioned in 
thief dispatch only-~ two names, 
one being that of Genera! Sanjurjo, 
~ for the cleverness and skil) with which 
; ad led his column into Nador 
_ {that of the High Commissioner's 
_ brother was set to look after the line 
nications) and the marvelous 

and skill of Capt. Garcia 

in charge of the floating 

_ This naval captain, rejoic- 


Se glans secamen . 
agp ani ty gg 


oe gon 
oye 


-has a fron 


[| floor will be occupied by the Council | 


Council are moving,into the great new | 
building that will soon be completed | | 
on the south bank of the Thames —§ from its European News Office 
adjoining Westminster Bridge. When | LONDON, England—The'annual re- 
the building shines. complete in its | port of the Central Association for the 
white Portland stone and red tiled | aig of Discharged Convicts shows that 
roof it will form a mot unworthy com-{ much has been done during the past 
panion to the Houses of Parliament | year to enable released prisoners to 


: 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


hold among the community. No con- 


bridge. 
vict now comes out of an English 


different. 
the. world who go to sée the home of 
Great Britain’s national government’! when his sentence has been one of 
will be able to look across the river penal servitude—that is, of three years 
at London's monument to local SOV- or louger in.a convict prison—he is_ 
ernment. The work of construction | cut off completely from his past life, | 
has extended over et years, wat | 20 that on. regaining his freedom he 
i) ogee i TS fn llega 
4 less eB 

The whole building will not be finished | fore nis release he is seen by-an officer | 
until 1922. The Education Depart-+of the association, who takes care that | 
ment is the first to occupy its new he has boald and lodging until he can | 
quarters. It is being moved section | support himself and provides him with | 
by section im order that the datly such working clothes and tools as he’ 
routine of work may be interrupted needs. In the great majority of cases | 
as little as possible. When the yoa'§ the help so given is appreciated and is | 
don coeety ne ang vines gg its first (used as a”stepping-stone to an honest | 
meeting is not yet dec ‘ ‘mode of life. 
After the site was selected an em-| In the matter of finding employment | 


' 


But the architecture is very 
Visitors from all parts of | 


+; bankment wall had to be built. as a for released prisoners the past year | 
protection against the wash of the has been a very difficult one. Unskilled | 


The site was purchased for'labor has not been wanted anywhere, | 
the success achieved by the' 
ring work has been | 


— 


river. 
£ 600.000 in.1905, but the wall was not land 
begun until 1909, being completed the | association in aeaisil 
following’ year at a cost of £58,000., ———— 
It was a fine engineering feat, for 
great care had to be taken that no in- 
jury was done to the foundations of | 
Westminster Bridge. The building | 
e of 750 feet, and is built | 
of Portland stone on a granite base. | 
Its design was selected as the result, 
of an open competition. King Georse | 
V laid the foundation stone in March, | 
1912. Of nine stories, the principal | 


“Mahomet” Dates 


Direct from the palms to you. 
MaHed anywhere $1.00 per pound. 


Also “Stuffed” with California nuts 
$1.59 per pound. 


Chamber, a beautiful hall of 3500/) 
square feet, and a height of 55 feet. 
Only three” sections are to be com- 
pleted, at a cost of £1,419,000, no ar- | 

nts having been made yet for. 


Send money order to 


Algerian-American. Date Company 


945 Wert 16th Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


the erection of the eastern. wing. 


PRISONERS HELPED 


which stand on the north side of the make a. fresh start and regain a foot- | 


| prison with no one to befriend him. : 


| 
: 


true religion in the world, whieh alone 
can make for_its permanent peace and 


For instance, the women of countries 
where women’s rights have made the 


| devise the garment which they them- 


iselyes shall wear.” 


happiness. 
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other Buick part, the Buick steering 
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97 Massachusetts Avenue 
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: ote the National il of 


work was in con 
jal mandate on the invitation ot 
- Commission on Mandates at the 


Conference. " 
“Article 12, Political: of this draft 
reads as follows: “Ade- 


the . natives, either 


| quate provision shall te made for con- | 
| | Sultetion 


h bring 
erwise, as, for instance, 


and the Transk 


"1 Cape Province, in att 


|_| islation affecting them, in such a man- 


S) ner Send. legislatl be informed of any 


and enabled to 


give their views upon the effect of). 


for- guch legislation upon their interests. 


©| The — 


. kep: in yiew of | 
securing for the natives full citizen- 
ship. ta: the mandated area. In the 
eyent of any person being deported 


+i from the territory full reports of the 


charge and evidence shall be submit- 
‘ted to the Mandatory Commission.” 
} ‘The society has come in for a goou 
deal of‘ criticism and has not always 
found favor with the authorities, but 
there can be no doubt as to the most 
beneficial work it has done in ameli- 


jorating the lot of the ‘uncivilized 


aborigines of the Empire. 


DRASTIC CHANGE IN 
INDIA’ ‘Ss RAILWAYS 


-| Reform Measures Are, Proposed 


as System Is Inadequate 
to Meet Country's Need 


“specta to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘from its European News Office | 


' LONDON, England — The commiitec 
appoihted last October to inquire into 
the Indian railway system recom- 


mended drastic measures of reform 
d reconstruction. The committee 
lauded Sir W. M. Acworth, chairman, 


Mr. Sastri, Mr. wong, A Mr. Tuke, Mr. 
e 


Purshotamdas,.. Sir nry Burt, Sir 
Arthur Anderson, Sir R. N. Mooker- 
jee. Sir George Godfrey and Sir H. 


~ Ta an oMcial ‘summary of the report 
which has been issued it is stated that 
the committee considers the existing 
railway system tobe “entirely inade- 


j quate to meet the needs of the country, 


the and that there.is urgent. need of dras- 
tic mearures of reform and reconstruc- 


\tion.”. The defects are stated to be 


due primarily to the failure “of the 
government to provide adequate funds 
both for capital works and renewals, 


the and are the resuits of a svstem which 


ts ‘the Empire, its 

and. experi- 

8, and the 

nt members. 

8 are fulfilled, 

Aborigines Protec- 

— Its’ collective 

is that is to say it 
e ¥ Empire to be the 
ion of Sef peoples ot hich 

. peoples of Africa 

we re Empire 


story of he Bye which 
good work for the 

of the Jot of the aboriginal 

re, dates back 

y through the, 

sre Buxton and. 

fin, theeorganization was 
eae eéine of a select 
ty pointed’ in 1835 “to con- 
ee, | 

to the ve in-| 

s of countries where British | 
nts are . and to neigh-| 
ribes, in» re to’ 
e and the pt | 


: 


was to secure “the 


hes not been Ceveloned to meet the 
. requirements. of a ‘great commercial 
enterprise. 


Present Defects 


|. Some of the points which the com- 


mittee call attention to are the subor- 
dinate position of the railway admin- 


‘istration, which is not in accord with 
'} its financial importance; that the rail- 


way board is overloaded with routine, 

trammeled by unnecessary re- 
strictions and does not exercise the 
necessary powers in matters of policy; 
engineering inspection is overdone; 
railway relations with the public are 


settling claims’ ane serious, and third- 


af 100 eaenmaaceg require particular at- 


To remedy these conditions the 
committee recommends the addition 
tothe Governor-General's Council of 
a Member for Communications, the 
Railway Board to be replaced by a 
Railway, Commission, with a technica! 
railway man as chief commissioner, 
who would be assisted by four com- 
missioners, one being a financial com- 
missioner, 

It also proposes that the finance de- 
partment. should cease to contro) the 
internal finance of railways, the rail- 
way budget to be separate and pre- 
sented to the Legislative Assembly by 
the Member in Charge of Communica- 
ttons. The railway department it rec- 
ommends should be responsible for 
earning and expending its-own income, 
any balance after providing for inter- 
est. and so forth to be at its disposal 
‘for new capital pdirposes, reserves, or 
‘the reduction of rates or aprevement 
‘of services. 


Voice of the Peiplé 

So that the Indian public may -have 
a voice in the management,’ the com- 
mittee recommend the. establishment 
of one central and a number of local 
Sdvisory councils. They also propose 


_| the appointment of a rates tribunal 


to investigate conditions attached to 
owners and railway risk no 
Every possible effort should be made 


-;to stamp out the abuses connected 


with the allocation of wagons, and the 


‘}committee considers a general and 


substantial increase in rates and fares 


-'is overdue, the present surtax on rail- 


way traffic to be withdrawn when 
there increases take place. Greater 
facilities also should be provided .for 


ery and! training the natives for superior posts 


raf feos 


and the process of their employment 
erated. 


at committee is unanimous in ad< 
vising that the system of management 
hy guaranteed companies of English 
domicile should not be continued after 


‘| the termination of their present con- 


tracts and that management by a com- 


m recoghized that the chief factor which 
se the victory of Mrs. Thomas 


se | influence’ and ‘the work of those inter- 
‘| ested 


|the basis of the census returns. ' 


unsatisfactory and greater control of | 
rates and fares is necessary; delays in| 


‘pimation of English and Indian domi-. 
.| eiled companies is impracticable. But 
it is divided as to the relative merits | 
.|of management by the state and by 


Indian-domiciled companies. 
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“ple of ‘The Increased Interest 
in the Nation's Politics ~ 


int to Science Monitor 
ahs | The Chriatan we 


ad-—It is generally 


in the recent parlia- 
mentary by-election at Louth was the 


in citizenship of women. 
This cause operated even more 
strongly. than the political opinions 
held by, oe candidate, Women gen- 
erally’ rallied round her, and she was 


‘assisted »y the National Union of So- 


cieties for Eqtal Citizensh.p. 

The significance ‘of ‘the .result is 
rendered all the greater by the fact 
that women voters in England and 


| Wales have been .increasing in num- | 


bers since the enfranchisement (of 
women, while the number of men 
voters has already declined. The fol- 
lowing table gives the figures for three 
years, taken from the official returns: 
Men Voters Women Voters 

6,941,929 

1 : 234,88 7,230.751 

1921. Sasi : ¥O,182,617 7,415,106 

It is thus eebtant that while the num- 
ber of mén voters has. ‘decreased by 
98,437, that of women has increased 
by 533,177 in oe period since the gen- 
eral election. 

When the franchise 
granted, just in time for the general 
election of 1918, the majority of women 
refrained from exercising it.. The total 
poll of the 18 women who were candi- 
dates either at the general election or 
at. by-electeions before that at Louth 
was only 82 per cent of the total 
number of women registered as elec-/ 
tors in the 18 constituencies. It has 
been suggested that these figures in- 
dicate that women voters were even 
less than 32 per cent of ther possible 
number, as many men must have voted 
for the women candidates. To this it 
is replied. that many women voted for 
men candidates in loyalty to “their 
party. For ihstance, four out of the 16 
women who stood at the general elec- 
tion were Independent Liberals, and 


they shared the same fate as the men 


candidates of their party. 
There are. signs that the interest of 


women is now increasing relatively to| - 


that of men. It was not to be expected 

ithat their political activities should 
come to fullness immediately on the 
acquisition of the franchise.. The suc- 
cess of Mrs. Wintringham is an indica- 
tion of the strength of the tendency. 


LEBANESE. MOVEMENT 
_ FOR INDEPENDENCE 


By special ap er sciag a of The Christian 
Science Monitor. 

| ‘ BEIRUT, Syria—In a letter which 
appeared in the, {Lissan Wl-Hal,”. Dr.‘ 
Byoub Tabet. reminds the: population | 
that they cannot have the complete 
independence they demand without the 
establishment of a democratic govern- 
.ment, and that a democratic form of 
government can only be founded on 


He deplores the fact that certain 
sections of the population have been 
seeking to. evade the census for fear 
of military service. He points out 
that there is no obligatory military. 
service in the Lebanon, this having 
been explicitly prohibited -by the 
Treaty of Sé@vres, and appeals to all 
to fulfill their patriotic duty in assist- 
ing the government in taking the 


ceneus, which has nothing whatever | 


to do with military service, 

After the completion of the census 
and the, elections, he declares, the 
country will really enjoy a democratic 
independence, of which the benefici- 
aries will be the people as a whole, 
not merely the princes; sheikhs and 
nobility as was inevitably the case 
curing the Turkish régime in Syria. 

The pretense that the independence 
of the Grand Lebanon is of a nature 
tc compromise the economic future of 
the country and especially the com- 
mercial’ position of Beirut is, he in- 
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for dinner, the opera, and other occasions of ceremony 
at these very special prices: 


‘GOWnMS of all-silk chiffon velvet, . . . at 
Gow NS of brocaded velvet or metal brocade, at 


The materials employed in making these gowns will be of the 
choicest qualities; the workmanship will leave 
hothing to be desired 


I mported and Special 
(Third Floor) 


. at $110.00 
140.00 
185.00 


Costumes Salon 


For Monday 


An spertant Sale of 


- Women’s 


_ Chiffon Velvet Gowns 


(a new purchase), comprising a num- 
ber of fashionable models; including 
two coat styles.trimmed with karakul 
or moleskin, . 


very specially priced at 
$78.00 


The sizes: 34 to'44 inclusive. 
The colors: brown, henna and plum, 
as well as black 


(Ready-to-wear Dresses, Third Floor) 
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For Monday | 


sists, devoid of all foundation and 
the customs receipts might be shared 
by. the two countries without any, 
interference with their respective 
sovereignties. ’ 

As for the assertion that the separa- 
tion of Syria and the Lebanon. from 
Palestine is prejudical to the former, 
Dr. Tabet takes quite an opposite 
view. The movement to establish a 
national home for the Jewish people 
vill terfd to make Palestine, sooner or 
later, the field of action for Zionist 
material and moral . influences, - he 
says. Knowing what Jewish influence 
and power are in Europe and America, 
and the means at their.disposal, his 
countrymen can réckon the economic 
and even political danger they would 
have been exposed to if they had not 
heen feparated from Palestine and 
put noder a different mandate. How 
could they in their financial and | 
political condition have resisted it? 
he inquires. So,they may well be 
setisfied with the present state of 
things and one and all work for the 
good of their own and the two sister 
countries, the. Grand Lebanon and | 
Syria. 


* Cloth in the Making 


INTERNATIONAL 
TEXTILE 
EXPOSIT ION 


World Wide Exhibit of 
Textile Machinery in Actual Motion 


OPENS MONDAY 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston 
Oct. ‘35 to Nov. 5 


Personal Directios 
CHESTER It. CAMPBELL 


Exceptional Values 


to be offered in the Upholstery Department 


will comprise. 


Reversible Velour Portieres 


(8 feet long, finished), in a variety of 
‘the most desirable colors and color 
combinations 


at $29.00 sae pair 


(a very low price, considering quality) 
And a limited mumber of 
Three-panel Screens 


(a special purchase of individual 
pieces, no two alike), which will be 
offered at prices that are fully 


fifty. per cent below actual value 
(Fourth Floor) 
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Begin to-day to plan for 
Holiday Shopping 


For Monday 


A Special Offering of 


Women’s 


Imported Glacé Gloves 
(10,000 pairs) — 


at these extraordinary low prices: 


Im ported Glace Gloves 


short length, pique-sewn; in all-white, 
and white stitched with black; all- 
black, and black stitched with white; 
and im tan and brown: °* 


at $l 29 


Imported Glace Kidskin Gloves 


mousquetaire 12-button length, in 
white only 


at §3.95 


These gloves are irreproachable as to 
material and workmanship 


(First Floor) 


per pair 


per pair 


The New Modes 


im 


Fur Sports Coats 


finds charming expression in the 
jauntily youthful top garments dis- 
played in the Fur Department in 
anticipation of the late Autumn and 
early Winter demand. 


Especially attractive are 


Marmot Coats, at § 95.00 upward 
Muskrat Coats, at 135.00 upward 
Wildcat Coats, at 150.00 upward 
Leopard Coats, at 275.00 upward 
Beaver Coats, at 425.00 upward 


Every coat is made from carefully selected 
skins, precisely matched 


(Third Floor, Madison Avenue section) po 
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on machines 
en at that 


ative. The great “eight hours lock- 
" in 1897, ostensibly due to the 
@ for a shorter working day, 
ired primarily because the 
oyers, to. their’ own words; 
ated to be “masters in their own 
ps,” to man machines by whom- 
wer they thought fit and in cir- 
umstances under their own control. 
upled to the machine question was 

| a ployers” insistence to introduce 
what new methods of working they 
ose, and whatever new systems of 
muneration according to results that 


ty could persuade the several work- 


we * 
Aa i < sary 
Fgh MR ogee & 
Fa 
: 


'_ It is to be recorded to the credit of 
| Operativ eers that they have 
reled — yhat from the protest 


|mo 


question as to who shall 


te | 


“the meantime are pro- 
ch work as is con- 


well-meaning and well-intentioned 


employers in consequence of the| 


stupidity and selfishness of but. one 


HIS IRISH VIEWS 


‘| mounts 


the courrier with 
xs slung of, on one 


perch, the horn sounds 


across the, place to 


| 


dering, 


a ery it goes gayly, Winding its way 
along the lovely valley of the Nivelle 


a 
, 


- a oF Pa 


Their ‘beautiful pots give an 
brilliance of color to the scene as the 
women stand filling them where the 
water gushés out in the front of the 


low stone arches of an old courtyard. | 


They steal glances across at the yel- 
low table as they pass with tpeir 
waterpots poised on their heads, won-. 
o doubt, about the nationality 
of the strangers, gently interested in 
their clothing and ways. 

A boy comes riding barebackéd on 


la gray donkey, beret on head, and bare 


legs dangling. Laughing, he slips to 
the ground and leads the little crea- 
ture to the courtyard for.a drink. At 
the doer of a shop. at the opposite 
corner, a little shop with rounded 


ures 
extra} 


PRR ES oe : 

The horn of the courier sounded, 
and as it drove up we went to take 
our places for the homeward journey. 
There. were friendly good-bys from 
the hostess. The village folk came out 
to see the start, to bid farewell to those 
who were going ack, to slip letters 
into the blue box. | 

Another call of the horn to Warn a 
soldier lingering and laughing at a 
doorway across the square and we 
were off amidst wavings and farewells. 
Dewn, down, down toward the valley, 
leaving the little :mountain village be- 
hind in the evening light. 


WOMAN’S MOVEMENT 
IN- EGYPT PROSPERS 


By special correspondént of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


ALEXANDRIA,- Egypt — Although 
the gradual emancipation of the Egyp- 
tian woman has been developing for 
several years since the government 
wisely paid special attention to wom- 
an’s education, little was heard of the 
feminist movement until the spring 


‘A FABIAN OPINION - 
- OF PROHIBITION 


Dipecicr of Summer School Says 
a Dry England Will Be a 
_ Fact in Less Than 10 Years 


* 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from. its European News 

GODALMING, England — Although 
one of the directors of the Fabian 
Summer School, which has just fin- 
ished its fifteenth annual session here, 
admitted to the representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor that pro- 
hibition wonld be a fact in England 
in less than ten.-years’ time, many 
members of the school stoutly resisted 
all arguments in its favor during the 
discussion which followed a paper 
presented by a visiting American. To 
the American, this resistance, based 
largely on the argument of inter- 
ference with the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, was a surprise, coming as it 
did from the Fabian Socialists, most 
of whose doctrines would decidedly 
interfere with many of the ordinary 
activities of the indivdual as a mem- 
her of the Socialist state. 

As is well known, the Fabian So- 
ciety. which was founded “for the pur- 
pose of reconstructing society in ac- 
cordance with the highest moral 
possibilities,” has been a forerunner 


of 1919, when by means of active, 
participation in the political demon- 


of social government in England and 
through the tireless energies of Ber- 
nard Shaw, Beatrice and Sidney Webb, 


Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Melbourne “Unchanged”’ for ' 


__ Anything He.Said in the Past | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its AuStralasian News Office 


MELBOURNE, Victoria—Since his » 


return to Australia, Dr. Mannix, head | 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Vic- | 
toria, has delivered a number of | 
addresses dealing in a measure with | 


the Irish question, although he has | 


usually prefaced his remarks by a | 
statement of his desire not to speak | 
too plainly during the present nego- 
tiations between Sinn Fein and Mr. 
Lloyd George. He declares himeelf 
however, “unchanged and unrepent- 
ant” for anything he has said about 
Ireland in the past. 

“We wish for peace here, as well as 
in Treland,” said the Archbishop. 
“Apparently there is no chance of 
peace between the rival sections until | 
there {s a peace in Ireland recognized | 
by both,sectiong as a just peace. A. 


stration it was presented as a. “fait 
accompli.”” While there is no reason 
to believe that the yeiled ladies who 
paraded the streets in beflagged car- 
riages were less sincere than the tar- 
booshed students shouting themselves 
hoarse im-the street, it may, well be 
that they saw a unique opportunity 


of asserting themselves as politica] 
/and social entities and that many of 
_their kinsfolk who otherwise would 
|have suppressed such aspirations 
found all ‘objections overridden by the 
‘enthusiasm evoked by their appear- 
ance, 

Since then ‘the promoters of the 
‘movement have strengthened their 
position on every opportunity so that 
‘even the most conservative acknow]l- 
‘edges that the Egyptian woman can- 
‘not return to her former obscurity. 
One of the latest steps taken has been 
the formation of a society under the 
name of “Al hahda al Nisayia” (The 


| Feminist Movement), and the publica- 


The aims of the 


|and other Fabian essayists, the society 
‘has had a marked influence on the 
' development of social progress and on 
‘legislation since 1906. It is largely 
'responsible for the formation of the 
Labor Party, which has inaugurated 
advanced legislation often later 
adopted by the older parties in power. 


Great Social Changes 


But as great social changes in gov- 
ernment now seem imminent in Eng- 
land, some of the older members of 
the society are be_inning to view 
with alarm the possibility of the re- 
alization of their dreams, and to won- 
der where among their members or the 
members of the Labor Party will be 
found sound leaders to carry out their 
policies, should the opportunity be 
given. It is realized that many of 
their adherents are followers, rather 
than leaders, and many more are 
drawn to thém because of a desire for 
/a greater freedom which means li- 
'cense, rather than the opportunity to 


; 
;assume greater responsibilities. 


for the meat packers pleading for 
their individual rights before a Sen- 
‘ate committee about to impose drastic 
federal. regulations, the only differ- 
ence being that the argaments of the 
packers ratig more true if anything 
than the arguments of some of the 
Fabians, eager to preserve their so- 
called individual right to the con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages, even 


| though that consumption might be a 


danger to the State as well as to 
themrelves, — 

Bern Shaw dealt with this ques- 
tion of ‘individualism in a subsequent 
lecture on the formation of public 
opinion, and pointed out that Social- 
ists, if they are to see their ideals 
perfected, must re-cast their concep- 
tion of freedom, rather than cling to 
a semblance of personal freedom 
which ‘in effect really amounts to a 
form of slavery. Of course, Bernard 
Shaw lives under a strict régime of 
self-imposed dicipline, which the 
eager young Socialists say is the only 
real discipline. until it comes to a 
question of state interference with 
capitalists, which they are quite ready 
to indorse. 


Question of Freedom 


It is because of the confusion in 
thinking about this question of free- 
dom that the older Socialists are 
sounding the alarm, for they realize 
that unless people are willing to give 
up all and every individual desire in 
the greater interests of the group, 
when a real change comes, they will 
find their worst enemies among their 
own ranks. Meanwhile, what party in 
England is going to have the courage 
to make the first stand for prohibi- 
tion? Close observers of the political 
situation acknowledge that it is in- 
evitable, and that there is in the coun-. 
try a latent sentiment in its favor only 
waiting for some leadership to give it 
an opportunity for expression. 

Will the Fabian Society and the 
Labor Party remain true to their tra- 
dition as forerunners of government 
on this question of prohibition or will 
they give the opportunity to one of 
their opposing political parties? ‘The 
director of the Fabian Summer School 
believes that much of the future -his- 
tory of England depends upon the 
right answer to this questton. 
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MINE RECEIVERSHIP PLEA HEARD 
Sp¢cial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

PHOENIX, Arizona—In the United 
States Court in Tucson, yesterday, was 
heard a petition of the receiver for 
the sale of the property of the Con- 
sOlidated Arizona Smelting Company, 


which has a modern smelter and con- 
centrating mill at Humbolt, Yavapai 
County, and the valuable Blue Bell 
and DeSoto mines nearby. There has 
been organization of the Southwest 
Metals Company, to take over the 
property. Already the new company 
has paid nearly all claims against the 
old corporation and it has absorbed 
most of the old stock. The smelter 
has beén of ‘especial value to the 
smaller mines of central Arizona, for 
which it furnished an ore market, near 
at hand. Its closure is said to have 
been due particularly to the operation 
of the excess-profits section of the in- 
come tax law, based upon a‘ stock- 
transfer technicality. 
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ters, of their social and home life,|‘t8elf could not be attacked. 
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which a modern machine tool | °% ‘cecom for Ireland they will be ‘welfare work is, however, ehormous.) “* ' 

action w grateful and will try to be friends |#™@ seated side by side with peasants | mountain which shows a glimpse of} .p, anyone who has studied intimately | tian Science Monitor almost believed 
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q y keeping—bat if he fails to achieve’! It is market day and every one is| wisteria which covers the corner perienced 

what he tried to accomplish it will be;i2 the gayest of spirits, laughing, chat-; house. We are near the old Basque Fortunately woman in Egypt is by’ 
found that the spirit of the Irish peo- «ting, calling greetings to the drivers| church with its wide double-arched!,, means the nonentity she is gen-' 
ple the world over is indomitable. ‘Thé | °f 0x-carts and cattle on the way and/entry, simple gray tower with pointed|.raily considered by foreigners. By! 
only difficulty that de Valera will hav. | the people at work on the hillsides. slate roof and cypress trees. HOW/),. she inherits and Garth property | 
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few weeks ago the Irish people were . 
denounced as a gang of murderers, | 
but we try to forget that. We have 
our vindication in the fact that, what- ' 
ever the English authorities pretended | 
arrel today centers pom the|/to think of them, they’ were good 
‘© paid to the machinists, the com-/ enough to be summoned to England, 
on é of the engineering em- | without even an oath of allegiance, i wiare haved sei, vere ote perder 

these classes of | to take their part in the settlement poplars all misty in the early morning 


“1851; they no longer offer protest 
the score of “legitimate appren- 
ceship” or regard as interlopers all 
ho ye not “served their time” to 
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At ts ‘a matter of great argument 
among engineering employers as to 
+ 2a 
whether the cheap man policy is really 
conomical in the end; the new school 
is strongly in favor of the skilled 

sanic—and at a higher rate than 


A Store Crowded With Wonderful New Stocks 
That Invite One to Begin 


Holiday Gift Shopping 


Already are many leisurely choosing gifts and enjoying 
the advantages attendant upon early Holiday shopping. 
Stocks are complete and new—each salesperson in a 
position to give more efficient and personal service—and it, 
is such a geniine pleasure to shop before the Holiday 


crowds. 


Many, many gifts have been chosen to send to European 
countries and the Far East—to say nothing of remem- 
brances selected upon sight and tucked away for near 
and dear friends at home and in eastern states. 


councils she has frequently prepon-' 
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“equipment, and surely it is a sound | might have forced him to take the oath | 2nd helped to a place under the cur-|sheep down to drink at the water; background At the same time, it! 
Pe he «use, and the responsibilities of said that the federal government had good comradeship is abroad. The | like silk, and small heads. ae vil uninterestin life and ete, 
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£ letters in the blue. nost-box, receive Dogs, cream-buff oxen, wood piles, 
“moment this machine is lying idle in: parcels and greetings and stay to chat.! high narrow beehive stacks and small | SPonsible task, but at the same time 
shop, the workers having decidea - aTiaked tae ~-tg Bag wo pl pon Groups of children collect to see the | patches of field and garden are to be|@ highly ee po ms for _ ogee 
insist upon regarding the machine) aijegiance to the King who was called | @'rivals and, catching:sight of us, call found by each of then: and all around of such ~~ — - se Mon od 
the Defender of the Faith, the King of |“Good nfaght” or “good-byee” in|SOunds the clear tinkle of cow-bells a a ibe whi i. wal mate 
Ireland and a number of other titles, | {riendly fashion regardless of the time | nu the calls of the men at work. SSA ths TR , ak acinar 
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Transportation Charges on Goods Purchased in the Store Are Prepaid 
by Hamburger’s to Any Point In the United States (Excepting 


‘ing the retrogressive influence of the 
Perishable Goods). 


| ig basket of clothes from the | their way down the white road to their, ¥SUal Egyptian home. Recognizing 
necessity for Sat had arisen. okies gerne Bessy on her | farm homes. It is the hour of the| the tremendous opportunities of the 
Loyal to Australia : ‘head, “I too have a letter: you will déjeuner. Some of them mount the movement it is hoped that the gZO0v- 
He was loyal to Australia—more | certainly wait for me.” She disappears | hill and catch us up, the boys in black | eTmment will give the society its full 
loyal than his enemies were. As an|round a corner. We were just on the| School pinafores and caps, the little| Support. Doubtless this will be more 
Australian, he put Australia before! point of, starting, but the driver pa-| girls more gayly dressed. Some of readly obtained if politics are excluded 
any other country, no matter where it | tiently awaits her return, and then off | them are carrying home long loaves of 
was; that was what he had always! we go again amidst cries and waving.| bread for the midday meal, one 
preached and weuld always. preach. 


. . tucked under each arm. Off come the 

Anyone who found fault with that The Inn on the Village Square _berets as they pass and a shy “—jour 
was a bad Australian and should have| Sare, right in the mountains, is very, m'’s dames” greets us as their san- 
the oath of allegiance administered to|tiny and perched high on its own hill. | daled feet go pattering by. 
him! It might have been thought,/A narrow road mounts to the village,) Up and up winds the road, among 
continued the archbishop, that when! and we climb this and swing round | glades of trees in young leaf and blos- 
he wished to leave London the English | into the little square to draw up in| soming fruit trees. We reach a high 
authorities would have been glad to/ front of the inn. “Doyharcapal” is the | point above the valley and look hack. 
get rid of him, but they were slow in| curious name written above the door-| There js the littie village in the dis- 
issuing a passport and when they did|way. It is old and Basque. The pas-| tance on its hill. The church in the; 
issue it, “they had the impertinence to|sengers empty themselves out and dis-| center on the highest mound, the 
indorse it with words like these>” perse, the letter box is unhooked and | houses piled up around and below it. 

“Archbishop Mannix has been in-/| taken to the post office, packages are; Roads from the many villages wind- 
formed that though we give a passport | distributed and the visitors claimed | ing up to it from all directions, some 
in London, this does not by any means | by their friends with warmth of greet-| plain and white, others tree-bordered. | 
entitle him to land in Australia. If|ing. ‘The courrier is put in shelter,| The whole, outlined against the great. 
he sails from London after this in-|and we are left before the inn door; Mass of the higher mountains behind, | 
timation, he sails at his own risk.” where the friendly hostess has ap-|@ charming picture." | 

The archbishop read the following| peared. Under the knobbly pollard; ULater in the day we returned to’ 
message from Mr. de Valera in the| planes outside we find a bright yellow | the inn, welcomed once more by the| 
course of an address to 15,000 people table and chairs and soon after we | hostess and invited to see het kitchen | 
in the Exhibition Building, Melbourne: | have seated ourselves a dark-eyed | With its shining floor, blue-tiled stove 
tralasia our appreciation of the sym- 


ments. We are in full view of the ney and dogs. 
pathy and the aid given to us in our | whole of the center of the village, fac- | As. we came out again to the inn 
struggle for freedom. It will ~*~ 
two 


ing a quaint cobbled “place” or square, =e 
that help| bond of friendship between the SPECIAL 


with high chalk-white Basque houses 
imations which time will not destroy all round it, red and white, green and SUNDAY DINNER. 
and no enemy can sunder. white, wooden balconied and shut- ont bee hie 
LONGSHOREMEN’S WAGE CUT to 5 p. m., $1.25 


tered. They are the eglise and pelote 
court, the two buildings which no 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | Pyrenean village, however small, is ULAR 
from its Eastern News Office | without, and around which al] the REG ie eaprtansg 
NEW YORK, New York—The Inter- | peasant life centers. wey wirtegg 5 - from 
national Longshoremen’s Association; “Marianne!” calis a big man at the &. m. to 2 p.m. 
land the Trans-Atlantic Steamship | door of a house next to the inn—there |; _& le Carte at All Hours 
|Owners Conference have signed an/follow a few words in Basque and 1088 Boylston Stree? 
agretment for 1921-22, by which the Near Mass Ave.. ' 
men accept a 20 per cent reduction Boston, Mass. 
Music 12:20 ve 2 and 5:30 w | 


+ ound who is prepared to accept a 
lower figure than the standard district 
‘tate, the members are pledged not to 
on with any work that comes 


"The ors for the division adds 
warning that as there are not many 
>» machines in operation, trade 
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sts should-keep a sharp lookout 
r introduction and not estab- 


‘a one lil by ee - Broadway, Eighth and Hill 
Jess than the full rate to be accepted. | 
n their rigid attitude of non- 
terfe is evidenced by their de- 
‘cision to commission two members of 
_ the executive of the National and En- 
_ &ineering Employers Federation to ac- 
company two members of the union 
_ executive to visit the shop and view 
the machine in actual operation. 
_ One of the many arguments adduced 
by the workers in justification of their 
position to payment by results is 
re is always the danger of em- 
reverting to the day work 
n of payment after a period of 
york or premium bonus system 
ied the maximum efficiency, 
ad had reduced the actual hours of 
operation to the lowest. One of the 
‘Strongest features in favor of paying 
8 man according to the amount of 
work he submits for 


Extraordinary Fine 
Fall O’Coats for $50 


ARTICULARLY we. in- 

vite your attention to our 
collection at $50 in all-pur- 
pose models and for motor 
usage, Chesterfields; or top 
sleeve seam roomy models 
and raglans and D. B. box, 
half or full belted. 
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Quality in Mens Wear Since 1883 


MULLEN 4° BLUETT 


BROADWAY at: SIXTH 
. Les Angeles s 


i tt. | te 
\ af . Phy Pa. 
new 

BIS! The creations of our own work- 


rooms. 


Ready-to-Wear 


Burberry Iondon Top Coats our 
distinctive selections — just out 
of the Customs House. ' 

Specially priced $75. 


340 Washington Street, Boston 


| F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


rhe Shop Ragu ateg wae Bath street 
u 
~_ LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Telephone 63026—Purticular attention to tele- 
phone and telegraph orders. 


Citizens Nationa! Bank 
| Corner Fifth and Spring Streets, Les Angeles 
Capital -$1.800,000 
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greatly, for she stays long at the dobr 


| regarding them with serious eyes. 


“Marianne” too, appears_at the door- | € 
way. The strangers interest her | 

jand increase of weekly hours from 44 

to 48, 


Telephone 2300 
Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association 
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“ECONOMIC FUTURE 


Bountry Reported by Former 
Consul of The Netherlands 
to Be Making Great Progress 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monifor 
AMSTERDAM, Holland — In the 
course of an interview, Dr. van Kit- 
wich Verschuur, former Consul-Gen- 
eral of the Netherlands at Pretoria, 


|declared that, since 1910, the South 


African Union had increased tn im- 
portance in evéry respect; Econom- 
ically, the country had made excellent 
progress, particularly as a result of 
the war. High prices were obtained 


for all agricultural produce, whilst. 


South Africa was compelled to man- 
ufacture for herself a number of 
goods which she used to import. 
After the war a natural reaction set 
in, but in all probability this would 
not last long. In Germany, economic 
life was rapidly recovering. That 
country was already exporting to 


began | South Africa and she would doubtless 
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' This Sheffield firm 
the business of the 
: Steel, Limited, as 
in The Christian’ 
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ix ted in this move, 
any’s steel foundry in 
$ an area of 50 acres, 
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iat this year. was noi 
cause but to the 
1 of the banks to restore 
condition than was in- 
the huge inflation of im- 
The figures 

that the imports were 
562, as compared 
_for the preceding 
“were actually £5,860,157 


the figures for July, 1920. 


July, 1921, also shrank, 


wnting to £8,248,298 against £11,- 
‘ vm £10,516,741 for June, 1921, 
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“es ; was £2,661,776, while 
ist this year 

0 r a decrease of £638,881. As 
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respectively. 
ind excise receipts for 
} an excellent indication of 
decline in imports. Ih 
0, the revenue from these 
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it was only £2,022,-. 
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application of the 
ieheduediate * tariff to 


and other articles arises 


) the visit to Paris of Mr. 
the Prime Minister. 
. Hughes left Australia for 

France’s repre- 


informed 
s that it was the intention of 


wealth Government to 


framing 
y¥ assist the Australian 
4 you a practi- 


* a SON Ey of even 
to French interest 


import other goods from those regions. 
Of course, for some industries the 
future was not very hopeful. The 
home market was limited and the 
population not numerous. The peo- 
ple were widely dispersed and trans- 
port costs were high, as were the im- 
port duties, so that the cost of living 
had increased in proportion. These 
factors force up wages and render 
extension of industry difficult. 

If South African industry were to 
develop properly, it would have to pro- 
duce as cheaply as possible and all 
foodstuffs and raw materials would 
have to be cheap. One means of effect- 
Ing this was a reduction of the cost 
jof ocean transport. For this reason 
the opening of the Holland-South 
Africa Line had been of such great 
importance, having already caused a 
considerable decrease in freights. 

The high cost of living should also 
be attacked by cooperative societics, 
both of producers and consumers. 


LONDON EXCHANGE 
MARKETS IRREGULAR 


LONDON, England—wWith a £20,- 
000,000 local government loan impend- 
ing, gilt-edged investment ~ issues 
lacked stability on the stock @xchange 
yesterday but the changes were un- 
important. French loans were dull, 
following Paris. Moderate support 
was given to oil shares. Shel! Trans- 
port Trading was 4%, Mexican Eagle 
314, Royal Dutch 34%. 

Further advances were scored in 
the industrial section. Hudson's Bay 
was 5%. Kaffirs were stagnant but 
hard. Dollar descriptions were steady: 
in sympathy with New York exchange. 
Home rails were quiet and unaltered. 
Argentine rails were inactive but 
weaker. 

Generally,.the markets were irregu- 
lar. Consols for money 48%. Grand 
Trunk 1%. De’Beers 10%. Rand 
Mines 2%; bar silver 40%d per 
ounce. Money 2 per cent. Discount 
rates—short bills 3% per cent. Three 
months’ bills 311-16@3% per cent. 


ACTIVE ‘DEMAND , 
' FOR CERTIFICATES 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—There has been a satisfactory re- 
sponse to the United States Treasury 
$206,000,000 joint issue of five months 
4% and 10% months 4% per cent cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, with initial 
subscriptions being scaled down to 30 
per cent of the amount applied for. 
Bankers are the leading buyers, one 
institution applying for a $50,000,000 
block of the certificates. 

An active demand for the certifi- 
cates has developed in spite of. the 
fact that the rates carried are from 
% to % per cent below the rates on 
previous offerings. On the basis of re- 
turns so far it is believed that the 
$200,000,000 would be subscribed for 
in the New York district alone. 


CHICAGO MARKETS 
CHICAGO, illinois Moderate 
strength developed in the wheat mar- 
ket yesterday as a result of the call- 
ing off of the threatened railway 
strike, Closing prices were several 
points higher, with December 1.08% 


_| and May 1.13%. Corn advanced more 


than one point, December closing at 
48% and May at 38%. Hogs and 
provisions were lower. December rye 
83%4b, May rye 8714b, December bar- 
ley 57%a, January pork 15.00, Octo- 
ber lard 9.55, November lard 9.30b, 


SS! January lard 3.92b, March lard 9.51b. 


May lard 9.40, October ribs 5.25, Jan- 
wary ribs 7.45b. 


FOREIGN paar use kote 
Thur. Parity 
$015 oe ee $4. aa 
725% 24%. 
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}the amount of bank reserves, 


table to undersell the local manufac- 
turers, and thus have placed the cot-|— 
ton mills at Orizaba and other places. 
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ea the Cotebee’ Is on 
‘More. Stable Basis Today 
Than It Has Been for Ten 
Years, Says Manufacturer 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN CISCO, California — 
Economic conditions in. Mexico are on 
@ more stable basis than they have 
‘been at any time during the past 10 
years, according to Geo M. Michel- 
son, importing cotton go manufac- 
turer of Mexico. City, and member of 
the American and Mexican chambers 
of commerce in the capital of the 
southern republic, who attended the 
bankers’ convention in Los Angeles. 
To the representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor, Mr. Michelson save 
the following statement: 

“The salient features of Mexican 
economic » developments during the 
past summer were general attempts 
to reduce costs of production; a vary- 
ing status of unemployment, which 
increased with the disbanding of the 
armies, and is now decreasing with 
the reopening of industries and the 
settling of many soldiers on farms; 
the bettermen* of the. fransportation 
system; and the stimulating effect 
of the preparations for the centennial 
celebration. It is too early to say 
just ‘what will be the effect of this 
celebration, itself, and the incidental 
bringing together of business men 
from all parts of the republic, but its 
importance to the commercial and 
manufacturing life of the nation un- 
doubtedly is great. The settlement of 
the oil question, and the ending of the 
abortive attempt to sovietize industries | 
in the state of Vera Cruz—both halted 
by the national supreme court—also 
are having widespread’ effect in 
stimulating confidence in merchandis- 
ing and in industry generally. 


Monetary Situation 


as cost plus transportation and dis- 


Kok in normal, but all ‘the low-grade silver 
mines are closed. - 

re group of Germans has taken ad- 
vantage of the recent reduction in ex- 
port duties on henequen fiber and has 
contracted for several thousand tons 
for shipment to Hamburg. In fact, 
the Germans are very. active commer- 
clally in Mexico. Prices .quoted on 
German electrical apparatus and ma- 
chinery are 10 to 25 per cent lower 
than those on equivalent American 
machinery. The only advantage the 
Americans have is in quicker delivery 
than can be had from German manu- 
factories, but this usually fails to off- 
set the markedly lower prices. 

“General building and construction 
is slow, except in Mexico City, gy 
the housing shortage has been. 
great that the government has ex- 
empted all dwellings erected: in one 
year from October 1, 1921, from taxa- 
tion for a period of 10 years. « 

“As usual, the harvests of beans, 
“corn and cotton will not satisfy the 
domestic needs, but the government is 
preparing to control prices on these 
staple commodities, and to import 
corn and beans by train lots to be sold 


tribution, which probably will make 
these two foodstuffs cheaper this win- 
ter in Mexico than they have been 
since 1910.” 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


The Chinese Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving has secured a loan of $2,- 
000,000 (Chinese currency) from the 
Mitsui Company of Japan. The pro- 
ceeds must be expended in Japan and 
Japanese foremen must be employed 
at the bureau. 

A seat on the New York Stock Ex- 
change will be posted for transfer for 
a consideration of $80,000, compared 
with the last previous sale at $90,000. 

A new shoe factory to be seven 
stories high and to cost $500,000 is 
planned for Haverhill, Massachusetts. 

On November 1, 1921, J. P. Morgan 
& Co. will pay off the unpurchased 
balance of United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland 5% per cent five- 
year notes due at that time. 

The Canadian Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, Ltd., has closed a contract with 


“The exchange rate for.the Mexican 
peso has been somewhat lower than | 
previously, averaging 48 to 49 cénts | 
per peso. There is no decrease in | 
the demand for money, but the banks 
are continuing a cautious restriction 
on loans. Good paper is being offered, 
but the greater part of the business 
done is in renewal of old loans. De- 
posits generally have been main- 
tained, however, and there have been 
no important failures since the first 


the Canadian National Railways for 
‘repairing 1000 cars, the .work being 
| divided equally between the Montreal 
and Amherst, N. S., plants. 

A cable from Broomhall says that 
by official decree a compulsory wheat 
pool has been established in New 
South Wales for the 1922 crop. 

Owners of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road are increasing. According to a 
report on distribution of stock and 
proportion of shares held in ‘the four 


of the year. Collections are slow, but 
not so hard as in 1920. The bank: 
decree, effective August 15, limiting 
has not 
been enforced, and the banks are going 
along without further government in- 
structions. 

“The general condition of govern- 
ment finances is not sa.good as was 
anticipated six months ago.  Short- 
term loans, aggregating $1,000,000, 
gold, secured by oil taxes for July, 
have not been met, and the centenary 
celebration involved heaVy expendi- 
tures which many persons in the finan- 
cial and commercial world believed 
unnecessary. Another loan probably 
will be made. 

“Imports of corn and flour have in- 
creased, though general imports are 
virtually stationary, about 10 per cent 
better than they were on January l. 
Exports, including oil, show a slight 
decrease, but this will be overcome 
when oil begins its outward flow, fol- 
lowing the decision of the supreme 
court against the retroactive taxation 
of foreign corporations. Stocks of 
imported merchandise have been re- 
duced, until ngw they are about pro- 
portionate to the demand, which is 
very light. Prices of staples gen- 
erally are below those of September, 
with lower prices on cereals, beans 
and other foodstuffs, because of down- 
ward revision in the tariff. Prices of 
raw materials for export are about 
5 per cent lower than either August 
or September figures. 


Business on Cash Basis 


“In connection with this supply and 
demand, it should be remembered that 
the retail business of Mexico is now 
on a virtually cash basis. Little or 
no credit is being extended by the re- 
tailer, and 30 days is nearly the limit 
for credit from the wholesaler and 
distributor. Nearly. all the paper 
money issued by the various revolu- 
tionary.governments has disappeared, 
being printed on such ordinary paper 
that it has worn out. This unusual 
condition has left only gold, silver and 
copper coins in circulation; has made 
currericy scarce and gold high in 
value, thus forcing down the prices of 
commodities for which the people 
must pay with gold and silver. This 
also has worked to keep labor at a 
low price, and, in turn, the low cost 
of labor has been largely instru- 
mental in. bringing about the re- 
opening of several industries closed 
since the commencement of the revo- 
lutionary period and the establishment 
of new industries. 

“Textile manufacturers are restrict- 
ing production in an effort to decrease 
stocks and still maintain prices. Some 
of the cotton-goods importers, by 
bringing in. large stocks, have been 


‘number of stockholders increased from ' 


| Japan Ist 4%s £, 1925 


months from April 6 to August 5, the 


| action has been completed is ex- 


ACTIVITY IN BONDS 


IS SLOWING DOWN |= 


Trading Has Been Duller Dur- 
ing the Past Week, With 
Changes in Prices for the Most 
Part Small But Tending Up 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

NEW YORK, New York—There. was 
a slowing down of activity in the bond 
market this week. Trading was duller 
and price changes though small for 
*°| the most part tended upward. United 
States Liberty issues first reacted but 
subsequent. strength ‘enabled- them to 
show slight gains for the week. Bonds 
of other governments were firm, 
strength being. displayed by British 
and Japanese issues. 

Oil bonds were the strongest of the 
industrial list; with Tidewater Oil one 
of the features. Railroad issues were 
‘generally “slightly ‘higher. 

_AV BP prices of 10 highest grade 
railroad, 10° second grade railroad, 10 
public utility and 10 industrial bonds; 
with changés from the day previous 
and a year ago, follow: 


Thur. 

10 highest grade rails.78.40 
10 second grade raiis.76.56 
10 public utility bonds.76.29, 
10 Industriaf bonds. . . 84.86 

Combined €Verage. .79.03 

More than $50,000,000- of the $60,- 
000,000 United States Federal Land 
Bank: bond issue have been sold, ac- 
cording to estimates of bankers. 
These bonds, at 5 per cent, are said to 
be one of the most attractive issues in 
the. market at the present time. 


Government Financing 

The Cuban Congress has passed a 
bili authorizing the Cuban Govern- 
ment tO borrow $5,000,000 from a 
group of American bankers, and offi- 
cial announcement that such a trans- 


pected soon. The loan is for the pur- 
pose of enabling Cuba to balance her 
budget and arrange her financial and 
governmental affairs. It is also ex- 
pected that this issue will put Cubaina 
position to negotiate for the larger 
amount, totaling about $50,000,000. 
There is no dearth of new govern- 
ment financing in prospect. Peru and 
Bolivia are expected to enter the 
market for funds, while a Mexican 
loan is imminent. The town council 
of Zurich, Switzerland, has decided 
to float an internal loan through Swiss 
banks, the proceeds of which will be 
applied to redeem a loan of $6,000,000, 


14,225 to 14,563, an addition of 338 or! 
2.37 pet cent. 

The ItaHNan Government offers for 
public subscription further 2,000,000,- 
600 lire of seven-year 5 per cent notes, 
due 1928, of which 1,000,000,000 were 
sold last March. The lottery feature 


obtained from American financiers a 
year ago. 

Several meetings have been held 
lately by the American representatives 
of the consortium for loans to China, 
at which were discussed the project 
of advancing $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 
to the Chinese Government to meet its 
maturities for the rest of this year. 


makes them unsalable in the United 
States. 

Argentina has announced a new 
issue of cedula .bonds, similar to 
Federal] Farm Loan bonds, for 50,000,- 
000 pesos at 6 per cent. 

An illustrated economic “Handbook 
of the Netherlands” is to be published 
this winter under the supervision of 
the Dutch Foreign Office. 
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: The City of Milan, Italy, is negotiat- 
ling with a New York banking house 


_| 000 6 per cent debentures to be issued 


for a loan of $10,000,000. The State 
of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, is also 
in the market for a loan, which is 
expected to amount to about $10,000,- 
000 to $25,000,000. The proceeds will 
be used for railroad construction and 
improvemernts to the harbor of Porto 
Alegre. The Government of British 
Guinea is asking: for bids on $5,000,- 


at par. 

The Province of Nova Scotia has 
awarded $1,800,000 6 per cent 15, 20 or 
25-year bonds to a syndicate headed 
by Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. Dillon, 
Read & Co. has sold all of the 


U S Lib 4th 4%s 

U S Vic 3%s 

U S Vic 4%s 

Belgium external 714s, 1945.... 
Belgium external 8s, 1941 

rn Ok SI . Cokes sohoveres 99% 
Brazil, Rio de Janeiro 8s, 1946 97% 
Brazil, Sao Paulo ex 8s, 1936.. oe 
Chile external 8s, 1926......... # 
Chile external 8s, 1941 93 
Chinese 5s, rets, 1951 

Cuba 5s of 1904 

Denmark 8s, 1945 

Denmark, Copen 5%s, 1944.... 
Dom of Can 10-yr notes, 1929.. 
Dominion of Canada 5s, 1931.. 93% 
France, Bordeaux 6s, 1934.... 86% 
French Gov 7%4s, 1941......... 94%, 
French Gov 8s, 1945 
Japan 4s, £, 1931 


95% 


Japan 2d 444, 1925.....ccsecee. 
Mexico 4s, 1954, 

Mexico fs, £, 1945 

Mexico 53, large 

Norway §&s, 

Norway. Bergen 8s, 1945...... 
Queensland 7s, 

Meredon Ge, 1500... .- ctincesccns 9314 
Switzerland, Berne &s, 1945....105 
U K of G Brit 5% ctfs, 1922.. 99,% 
U K of G Brit 5% ctfs, 1929.. 93% 
UW K of G Brit 20-yr 5%s, 1937 90% 


Province of British, Columbia $2,000,- 
000 20-year 6 per cent bonds. The 
proceeds will be used for land settle- 
ment and other administrative pur- 


poses. This amount will bring the! 
total borrowings of the province for 
the year up to $17,000,000. 


Industrial Bond Issues 


The largest industrial issus floated 
during the past week was the Phila- 
delphia Company $16,000,000 first re- 
funding and collateral trust mortgage 
6 per cent gold bonds, series A, due 
February 1, 1944, which was readily 
disposed of by a syndicate headed by 
Lee, Higginson & Co. The new financ- 
ing is a refunding operation and will 
provide funds to take care of two 
issues falling dud next year. 

The Central Steel Company has sold | 
to a syndicate headed by Blair & Co. 
$2,000,000 20-year first mortgage 8 per 
cent gold bonds, due November 8, 1941. | 
The bonds are non-callable. A syndi- | 
cate is offering an issue of $2,000,000 
first closed mortgage 7% per cent 


Uruguay 8s, 1946..,.......:-... 991% 


sinking fund gold bonds of the Mari- 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
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im a peculiarly uncomfortable posi- 
tion. This has worked out to the 


people of Mexico wear cotton the Year 
round, this eompetition has_not been 
a bad thing for them. The demand 
for raw cotton is listless, and the 
growers are talking of crop diversi- 
fication in much the same manner as 
did the cotton planters of the southern 
states of this country two or three 
years ago. 

“Mining of high-grade ores, espe- 


benefit of the consumer of cotton | 
goods, and, since the majority of the 
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Securities 


Foreign ‘Exchange 


Letters of Credit 


Correspondents of 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 


1 cially in silver, is proceeding nearly | 


LONDON 


sti & Menominee Paper Company. 


™~ bonds mature November 1, 1936, 
will be redeemable on any of 
their interest dates. ‘beginning Novem- 
j ber 1, 1926. 

The Southern Railway Company has 
awarded to a syndicate headed by J. P. 
Morgan & Co. $5,655,000 first consoli- 


dated mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, } 


due July, 1994. An’ offering of the 
bonds is to be made in the near future. 

The State of Ulinois has awarded to 
a Chicago banking syndicate $5,000,000 
4 per cent bonds, due serially in 1926 
to 1935, inclusive. The bonds are the 
first of $60,000,000 authorized by the 
people and the General Assembly, and 
are to be used in the construction of 
hard roads. 

The City of Philadelphia $12,659,- 
800 5% per cent bonds were awarded 
to a syndicate headed by the National 
City Company. The Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania is expected to 
issue $12,000,000 in bonds soon. 


MOTOR SHIPS ARE 
FUTURE CARRIERS 


Prediction Made at London Oil 
Conference Where Progress of 
This Engine Was Reviewed 


spfeial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 
LONDON, England—‘“The motor 
ship will be the cargo carrier of the 
9|future,” was the prediction of Mr. 
James Richardson, of the firm of 
Messrs. William Bardmore & Sons, 
speaking recently on the subject of 
“The Progress of the Motor Ship” at 
the oil conference held in connection 
with the shipping and machinery ex- 
hibition at Olympia. Even now it was 
making a big bid for freight carrying 
ip the mercantile marine, he said. It 
was possible that it would replace the 
steamship in the same way that the 
steamship ousted the windjammer. 
At the outbreak of the war, oil- 
engined vessels represented less than 
half of 1 per cent of the-world’s total. 
At the present time the figure was in 
excess of 2 per cent, and but for the 
war would have been greater. In 1913 
60,000 tons of Diesel oil ships were 
launched, while building last year 
there were eight times the total ton- 
nage in 1913. Well over 10 per cent’ 


of the tonnage under construction at | 


the present time was to be engined 
with Diesel machinery, and the per- 
centage in numbers of ships would be 
15 per cent. 

The saving in cost of fuel made oil 
the fuel par excellence. It was true 
that the cost of machinery was greater 
than the steam plant, but in the great 
majority of trade routes it could be 
shown that the saving in operation 
costs was such that the large initial 
capital expenditures were rapidly 
written off. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


- 


UNUSUALLY ACTIVE] 


NEW YORK, New York—One of tie 
most expansive and active day’s 
trading of the year was the stock mar- 
ket’s response yesterday to the calling 
off of the railway strike. Rails, equip- 
ménts, steels and oils-led the market 
to higher quotations. There was ex- 
tensive covering of short contracts. 
Realizing sales became general ioward 
the close and some leaders forfeited 
some of their gains, but maximum 
quotations were well maintained on 
the whole. Bonds were firm and Vic- 
tory notes were at the highest prices 
of the year. Call money was firmer, 
with 6 per cent the ruling rate. Saies 
totaled 1,049,000. 

The market closed with a strong 
tone: American Car & Foundry, 35%, 
‘up 2%; General Asphalt, 6154, up 2%: 
General Electric, 123, up 4; Great 
Northern preferred, 7244, up 2; Lacka- 
vanna Steel, 42%, up 2%; Mexican 
Petroleum, 10645, up 154; Pan Ameri- 
can Petroleum A, 46%, ug 1%; Roykl 
Dutch of New York, 48%, up 314; 
Studebaker, 7614, up 1%. 


BANK CLEARINGS 
NEW YORK, New York—Brad- | 


street’s weekly compilation of bank | 


clearings shows an aggregate of $6.- 
248,501,000, a decrease of 22 per cent 
from last year. Outside of New York 
there was a decréase of 19.7 per éent 
from a year ago. 


SITUATION IN WOOL 
TEXTILE. INDUSTRY 


Improvement in the Demand for 
Yarn in the British Trade Is 
Complicated by Operatives’ 
Refusal to Work Overtime 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 
BRADFORD, England—In the Brit- 
ish wool textile industry an extraor- 
dinary position has been created by 
the refusal of the Labor leaders to 
allow certain operatives to work over- 
time. For several months the entire 
| industry has been suffering from most 
acute depression, owing to the slump 
in values, and several mills throughout 
the West Riding of Yorkshire have 
been closed for weeks. In other milis 
part employment has been found for 
the operatives by firms working ta 
stock, and in the majority of cases it 
has only been possible to run machin- 

ery for two or three days a week. 

During the past month, however, 
there has been quite a revival in the 
demand for yarn, and this has followed 
the improvement in the raw wool mar- 
ket. It is a fact worth noting that the 
bulk of the yarn orders have been on 
export account. At one time Germany 
was buying heavily, and when she was 
forced to curtail her operations on 
account of the drastic depreciation of 
the mark, Japan and America stepped 
in and placed some big business. 
United States houses, in particular, 
have been exceptionally keen buyers, 
and in one week alone over 1,000,000 
pounds of yarn was ordered by one 
firm for export to America. In all 
cases, however, the purchasers have 
made prompt delivery an essential 
condition of the contract, and, gen- 
erally speaking, delivery has had to be 
guaranteed this year. 

In order to meet the requirements 
of their overseas customers, the 
worsted spinners realized that it 
would be necessary to run their 
machinery 55% hours a week instead 
of the 48 hours which is the agreed 
| limit, and application was accordingly 
made to the Industrial Council for 
permission to work women and young 
persons for 55% hours a week for a 
| limited period. The council consists 
| of an equal number of employers and 
employees, and its chief function is to 
deal with working hours, wages, and 
conditions affecting trade. When the 
application came before that body, 
however, the Labor members reso- 
lutely refused to grant the necessary 
permission, stating as their reason 

t it was not fair for certain sec- 
ons in an industry to work overtime 
while other sections were unemployed. 
They suggested that the spinners 
should take the foreign orders and 
give out the work on commission, con- 
tending that in this way employment 
would be found for all. On the other 
hand, the empleyers assert that the 
machinery suitable for spinning the 
yarns required is already fully em- 
ployed, and although other plant is 
more or less idle, it cannot be used 
for the orders in question. 

In the course of the discussion the 
labor leaders stated that the various 
unions in the wool textile industry 
had already paid out in unemployment 
benefit over a quarter of a million 
sterling since the trade slump began, 
and added that if any worker lost his 
employment through refusing to work 
overtime, he would: be paid his fuil 
wages by the unions from a fund to 
be raised for that purpose. The 
remarkable thing is that the workers 
in the spinning industry are anxious 
to work overtime in order to make up 
for some of the lost time during the 
past few months, and in some cases 
they have signed a petition asking to 
be allowed to do so. The labor leaders, 
however, refuse to give way, and as 
the yarn orders can only be taken on 
the guarantee that delivery shall be 
made within a specified time, much 
valuable export trade is being lost 
to the country. 


COTTON MARKET 
NEW YORK, New York—Cotton fu- 
tures closed steady yesterday. De- 
cember 19.03. January 18.82. March 
18.73. May 18.30. July 17.80. Spot 
78.35; middling 19.45. 
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—— 


The 
First National Bank 
ot Boston 


The strength of a bank may be measured by 
the amount of money which its stockholders have 
invested in it as compared with the aggregate 
amount of its deposits. By this measure this bank 
is one of the very strongest of all the large national 
banks in the United States. 


rn Capital, Surplus and Profits 


$37,500,000 
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NEBRASKA HAS 
BRIGHT OUTLOOK 


Coach F. T. Dawson Has. a 


Fine Lot of Material Out’ 


for the University of Nebraska 
Football Eleven This Fall 


Special to The Christian Sctence Monitor 
from its Western News 


LINCOLN, Nebraska—Football pros- 


pects are bright at‘the University of 
Nebraska this fall, 
returned to play for the Scarlet and 
Cream this season, and with a promis- 
ing set of candidates coming to the 
varsity from last year’s freshman ag- 
gregation. The eleven is the heaviest 
over recorded here. 


Sixteen veterans 


-_ T. Dawson, former Columbia Uni- 


versity athletic mentor and former 
Princeton University quarterback, 
head football coach at the University 
of Nebraska this year. 


Owen -Frank, 


| feet some promise. 
ertain that among the fresh- 
» will be found some capable 
pecially when it is remem- 
t season’s public school 


above 
‘ the probable freshmen 


{former Nebraska halfback, is serving 
in the capacity of assistant coach. 
W. L. Day, captain-of the 1920 eleven, 
is acting as assistant line coach. A. F. 
Young '20, former Nebraska iipeman, 
is freshman coach. 

With the increased coaching staff 
and the promising material the Scar- 
jlet and Cream is making a strong 
bid for Missouri Valley Conference 
honors. The Nebraska eleven got 
away to a strong start in the first 
game of the season against Nebraska 
Wesleyan University leaders in the 
Nebraska State College Conference, 
the Scarlet and Cream winning the 
game, 55 to 0. The second game with 
.|the Haskell Indian School was also 
an easy victory, the score being 
41 to 0. The strong Notre Dame Uni- 
versity team was met last Saturday 
and when Nebraska held it to a 7-to-0 
score, the followers of the latter were 
much pleased despite the loss of the 
game, as a much more decisive defeat 
had been expected. University of 
Oklahoma, the present conference 
champions, will be played this Satur- 
day and the local team is looking for 
a victory. + | 

C, E. Swanson ‘22, left end, is cap: 
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WY PROPUMGUE 2. i Cecaeccie A 

Yeung Fellows 

By special correrpondent of The Christie 
Science Monitor 


GENEVA, Switzerland—The Swiss 
Association football championships 
were in full swing by October 2, but 
up to that early date no indication of 
mrarked superiority’ had, of . course, 
been given by any of the teams in the 
three “big” regional competifions. 
‘There is a new rule this season in 
Swiss football which permits ~ the 
changing of the goal keeper. This has 
raised a great deal of controversy and 
spectators have not taken altogether 
kindly to the new manner of play. 
In Western Switzerland, Etoiie and 
Lausanne met on ‘October 2, and a 
fast game went in favor of the for- 
mer by 1 goal to 0. Lausanne, al- 
though defeated, had-an excellent 
team, with at least three “class” for- 
wards. At Geneva, Montreux, which 
hopes to do better this ‘season than 
last, was outplayed by Servette, 
Although tHe visitors won by 3 to 0, 
they did not give the display hoped 
for in view of their previous training. 
At Fribourg, the loca] team sustained 
a severe defeat at the hands of the 
Chaux-de-Fonds Club, which gave a 
abe Sa display and won by 7 goals 

The teams in Central Switzerland 
may be described as very evenly 
matched. The last side fm the stand- 
ing, Old Boys, had, after the games 


on. October 2, but one goal scored in 
its favor and two against. The team 


| which last season stood at the bottom 


was at the top, having defeated last 
season’s champions in‘ this’ section. 
This victory of Lucerne over Young 
Boys, by 3-to 2, was, in fact, the out- 
standing feature of piay on the date 
under consideration. It was too soon, 
‘however, to pronounce any opinion as 
to ‘the real ‘merits of either team. 
Nordstern gained a splendid victory 
over Bale by 3 to 2. The winning 
team gave an excellent exhibition and 
may be ‘regarded as the better of the 
Bale teams just,now. The Bienne and 
Aarau teams met, and, sharing four 
goals, played a drawn game. 
Berné, and lost 
scored. 

Zurich. was the scene of two matches 
in BDastern Switzerland. In one Blue 
Stars defeated Young Fellows, 2 to 1, 
and took the head of the standing. 
‘while in the other the Zurich Football 


by the only goal 


IN FULL SWING 
t| A New Rule This Season in the 


The; 
|Old Boys did not do too well against 


} coach Rogers in utile wat a — 
rounded freshman” team. ‘However, 
four stars show unusual promise and 
a not altogether unsuccessful season 
is looked for, The men who will form 
the’ nucieus of the team are: C. H, 
Kopf ’25, intercollegiate national cross- 
country champion last year; W. C. 
Seufert °25, former captain of the 
Lawrenceville Academy track team; 


R. G. Allen '25, a product of the Phillips | 


Andover Academ track team, and P. 
F. Ross ’26, also of Lawrenceville. The 
freshmen meet Lawrenceville. this 
week on the preparatory ‘school 
course. 


GREENLEAF WINS - 
SEVEN STRAIGHT 


United States Pocket Billiard 
Champion Holds the Lead by 
Defeating oe. Hueston 


UNITED STATES POCKET BILLIARD 
CHAMPIONSHIP TOUBNAMENT 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania—J. 
B. Keogh, of Rochester, New York, 
former national pocket billiards cham- 
pion, was beaten by Benjamin Allen of 
Kansas~City, Missouri, in the United 
States national poeket billard tourna~ 
ment here Friday afternoon, 125 to 14. 
Keogh lost 14 balls through the 
medium of making three successive 


scratches and was the first player in 
the tournament to be thus penalized. 
It was Alléen’s fifth victory out of eight 


‘matches and Keogh’s seventh defeat 
The score by innings: - 


in nine starts. 

Benjamin Allen—& 0 606 0 0 0 15 
6 27 28 4 10 19—128. Scratches—3. Net 
total—125. High run—28. 

J.B. Keogh—0 00608 00,0 09 0 0 
13 2 1 0—33. Scratches—19. Net total— 
14. High run—13. 

Former Champion T. A. Hueston of 
Los Angeles, California, won his sixth 
game out of nine starts at the expense 


of Walter Franklin of Kansas City, 
Missouri, by the score of 125 to 111. 
It required 47 innings to complete this 
match. Franklin has now won four 
and lost four. The score by innings: 
T. A. Hueston—0 1107 22 78 2 6 8 
000131305000000206000 
2686000002700309100 3—133. 
Scratches—8. Net total—125. High run 
nl, , 
Walter Frankliin—4 10736510 3 
0017001000002420801024 
1210000500000 14 0 0 6—121. 
Scratches—i0. Net total—lll. High run 
—24. 
Champion R. E. Greenleaf- of New 


ing his title when he defeated T. A. 
Hueston here Thursday night, by the 


scoré of 125 to 88, Both players re- 
sorted to safety play throughout the 
match. Greenleaf had three good runs: 


BETTER OUTLOOK 
FOR SOCCER TEAM 


Promising Squad Is Trying Out 
- for Harvard Varsity Eleven 
This Fall—Meets the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Today 


Specially for The Christian Science MonTtor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—When the 
University of Pennsylvania varsity 
sdéccer team meets Harvard University 
today on Soldiers Field, this city, 
the Red and Blue is going to have 
w much harder time winning from the 
Crimson than was the case last fall 
or else Coach Charles Burgess of Har- 
vard is greatly mistaken. Last year 
| Pennsylvania won the championship of 
the intercollegiate league after a great 
battle with Princeton University, and 
the Red and Blue has been working 
hard this fall to retain its champion- 
ship. 

The Harvard team has played two 
games so far this fall, winning one 
from Amherst College by a score of 
3 to 0 and losing the other to 
Dartmouth College by a score of 2 
to 0. Coach. Burgess, however, does 
not regard the showing miade by his 
team in thege two games as a fair 
indication of the Crimson's true 
strength as Capt. C. W. Heath ’22, one 
of the best halfbacks in college circles, 
has been out of the lineup up to the 
present time and this has not only 
deprived the Crimson of a strong in- 
dividual player, but has also tended 
to weakéeh the team play. Captain 
Heath is expected to play against the 
Red and Blue today and Harvard 
is sure to put forth its maximum 
strength, 3 

No less than 41 men reported to 
Coach Burgess for preliminary prac- 
tice and among them. were several 
veterans. R. W. Heizer °'23, center 
forward, is again playing, that — posi- 
tion and has shown splendid form. 
W. N. Tuttle '24, a forward who has 
come up from last year’s freshman 
class, is playing well at outside right, 
while A. K. Murray ‘'23, from last 
year’s varsity team, is again doing 
fine work at center halfback. J. M. 
Phillips ’22 is a veteran who is play- 
ing outside left. Corliss Lamont, an- 
other freshman, has had the prefer- 
ence over the other candidates for 


inside left and appears to be sure of 


holding the position. John Pallo ’23, 
a star of the yarsity basketball team 
last winter, is playing inside right, 
and these five players make the 
strongest forward line the Crimson 
has had in some timé. — 

The halfback positions have been 


'played by J. M. Begg °24, Murray and 
York, New York, got closer to retain- | 


H. J. Williams ’23. Murray is the only 
one of the trio who was on the varsity 
last fall, but with the return of Cap- 
tain Heath to left halfback, there will 
be two veterans in the Harvard first 
line of defense. 

The two fullbacks are R. M. C. 


of 26, 25 and 21, while the Californian | 'Greenidge 24 and H. L. Hartley ’23, 


surpassed him with a run of 31. 


of as many. matches. The score by 
innings: 

R. E. Greenleaf—0.3 41100 0 2 21 
26111000614 5 0 25 0 O~129. 
Scratches—4. Net total—125. High run—26. 

T. A. Hueston—@O 0 8 0 3100240 6 
110008 0108 0* 0 1—90. Scratches 
—2. Net total—8s8. High run—3l. 

Arthur Woods of Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, continued his brilliant play: 
ing here Thursday night when he 
defeated James Maturo, fornferly of 
Denver, Colorado, but now* of New 
York, New. York, by the score of 125 


It t | neither one having been on the varsity | 
was Greenleaf’s seventh victory oul|¢eaan last year. 


Both are showing 
promise, but need a little more season- 
ing before they can be rated as of 
championship class. Greenidge is ex- 
pected to develop into an exceptionally 
brilliant defensive player. 

L. F. Brigham °’24, who is another of 
several members of last year’s fresh- 
man team who have attracted Coach 
Burgess’ eye, is playing goal and show- 
ing up fairly well, although hardly up 
to the standard set by Cummings. last 
year. 

Among the other candidates who 


|yards and was on 


Miss Stirling squared the mate 
par 3 at the short sixteenth hole. 

The two last holes then showed 
Miss. Leitch’s quality as a golfer. At 
the long seventeenth, 516 yards, Miss 
Leitch had the longer drive by , 30 
green in 3, 
while Mis# Stirling put her drive into 
a ditch and played her third ‘shot 
to the wrong green and took 4 shots to 
get on the correct one. Then Miss 
Leitch made a brilliant 60-yard ap- 
roach putt which left her 18 inches 
roma the cup. Miss Stirling’s sixth 
shot, ‘a 15-yard putt, lipped the cup 
and she conceded the hole to Miss 
Leitch. 

Miss Stirling just missed an excel- 
lent chance to square. the match at 


the home green and make it go-to 


extra holes by a poor second iron shot. 
Miss Leitch hooked her drive and was 
stymied by two trees on her second 
shot, while Miss Stirling was in the 
fairway. Miss Leitch played her sec- 
ond shot nicely past the trees and 
to the banks for the putt in this hole 
and the ball rolled onto the green 30 
feet from the pin. Misg Stirling care- 
lessly played her second shot too 
easily and it*rolled gently down the 
bank, stopping at the edge of the 
green, 50 feet from the cup. Miss 
Stirling missed her second putt, the 
ball rimming the cup while Miss 
Leitch sank a 2-foot putt. The cards: 


Miss Leitch, out 64 
Miss Stirling, out 6 4 
Miss Leitch, in.. 5 4 
Miss Stirling, in. 3 5 
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WASHINGTON IS 
TENNIS WINNER 


Captures the Missouri Valley 
Conference Honors by Defeat- 
ing University of Oklahoma 


7 3 
5 6 
45 
4'¢ 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


NORMAN, Oklahoma—The tennis 
team of the, Washington University 
won four out of seven matches from 
the University of Oklahoma here 
Wednesday and Thursday and thus 
established their claim to the cham- 


‘pionship of the Missouri Valley Con- 


ference, these two teams being the 
leading contenders for that title. Ok- 


lahoma won two out of three matches 
on the first day, but the Washington 
players came back strong the second 
day and won three out of four matches 
and the tourney. 

The feature match of the tourney 
was that between B. K. Parks ’22 and 
G. W. O'Connell ’24, Oklahoma, and 
W. D. Brown ’22 and K. P. Kamman 
’24, Washington, the latter team win- 
ning after the Oklahomans had de- 
fended against the set-match-tourney 
point five times in one game. The 
playing of W. D. Brown, the Wash- 
ington star, was especially brilliant 
both days. The summary: 


SINGLES—First Day 

G. W. O'Connell, Oklahoma, defeated K. 
P. Kamman, Washington, 6—4, 6—2. 

W: D. Brown, Washington, defeated B. 
K. Parks, Oklahoma, 2—6,, 6—3, 7—5. 

J. B. Harrington, Oklahoma. defeated 
Cc. W. Barnes, Washington, 3—6, 6—3, 
6—4. 

' Second Day 


W. D. Brown, Washington, defeated G. 
W. O'Connell, Oklahoma, 6—3, 6—1. 

B. K. Parks, Okiahoma, defeated Ce. WW: 
Barnes, Washington, 6—3, 4—6, 6-—2. 

K. P. Kamman, Washington, defeated 
J. B. Harrington, Oklahoma, 6—2, 6—2. 


DOUBLES 
W. D. Brown and K. P. Kamman, 


 <wreatitnartoin, defeated B. K. Parks and G. 


W. O'Connell, Oklahoma, 6—2, 7—5. 


HARVARD PLAYERS HONORED 

CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts— 
George Owen Jr. '23, first baseman on 
the Harvard varsity baseball team last 
spring, has been awarded the D. J. P. 


by al 


UP FOR DECISION 


‘Two Inter-Sectional Battles and 
Six Undefeated Elevens Meet 
Today—Harvard Plays Cen- 
tre at 2:30 in. the Stadium 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachuse With two 
big intersectional games eduled and 
six undefeated teams coming to- 
gether, followers of college football in 
the eastern part of the United States 
are looking forward to this afternoon's 
compétition with much interest, and 
while the “Big Three”’—Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton—may not have 
such difficult battles as was the case 
last Saturday, at least one of them is 
going to have a very intéresting en-~- 
gagement. 

Harvard will be called upon to face 
Centre College in the Harvard 
Stadium. Interest in this game is 
nearly as great as it is for a Harvard- 
Yale or Harvard-Princeton battle and 
the Stadium’s capacity has been overf- 


| taxed. Owing to the importance of the 


game, the Harvard authorities have 
moved the starting time up from 3 
o’clock, as originally planned, to 2:30. 

Last year Centre made its first ap- 
pearance in the Stadium and the team 
put up a battle against the Crimson 
that will always be remembered by 
those who saw it. Harvard finally won, 
81 to 14, but it was not until the Crim- 
son put forth its best’ football that the 
victory was assured. This year Centre 
claims to be stronger defensively than 
last year and with the experience 
gained from last year’s game, expects 
to make a better showing. Neither 
team has been defeated this year. 

Yale and Princeton are looking for- 
ward to today’s games as practice 
affairs, as the former will meet Brown 
University, which does not appear 
nearly as strong this fall as in pre- 
vious years, while the Tigers will 
meet University of Virgina, a team 
which should let Princeton take 
things rather easy after two hard 
defeats on previous week-ends. 

An inter-sectional contest which is 
going to bring together two of the 
strongest teams in the eastern and 
southern part of the United States is 
the Pennsylvania State College vs. 
Georgia School of Technology battle 
at the Polo Grounds, New York City. 
Neither of these teams has been de- 
feated this year and as both teams 
are reputed to have strong attacks, 
there should be a great battle before 
the last period ends. Penn State 
showed against Harvard last Saturday 
that it is a wonderfully strong 
Offensive team, while Georgia Tech 
has been rolling up remarkably large 
scores against southern opponents and 
last Saturday defeated Rutgers Col- 
lege, 48 to 14. 

Another game between undefeated 
teams today will bring Dartmouth Col- 
lege against Cornell University at 
Ithaca, New York. Coach ,Gilmore 
Dobie appears to have developed a 
very powerful team at Cornell this 
fall as evidenced by the 237 points 
it has scored in the four games played 
to date. Dartmouth has scored 131 
points in five games. Each team has 
been scored on, 

Another big battle will be the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania-University of 
Pittsburgh game. Pittsburgh has 
lost one game to date, while Penn- 
svivania is undefeated. Colby College 
will meet the University of Maine in 
a Maine state championship game and 
as each team has played a 7-to-7 tie 
with Bates College; the battle today 
should be close. 

The two United States academies 
are not expecting much opposition this 
afternoon as Annapolis will be facing 


tain of the 1921 team. He has played 
three years on the Nebraska team, 


I, The first game on the 


to 72. This was Wood's sixth victory | | | turned out this fall and who are show- 


Club had easy work in disposing of 
out of seven games and Maturo’s third | ing much promise are L. C. Keyes '24, 


Briihl by 1 to 0. The losers made Wingate Cup for showing the best all- 


Bethany College while West Point will 


. Beet 
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et 


¥ et is that, at Oxford, against 
‘Old Me Taylors on October 
¥ “matches will be played| 
aoe, poze! iitiars Baer 
1d, Bristol, nited Services 
‘st, Blackheath, Newport, Har- 
ter, Dublin University, 
Major R. V. Stanley's 

omas' Hospital and the 

| This year the inter- 
will be played on a 

, of a Tuesday, as has 
or for many years. It is 
the match will take 

’s Club, as is 

on the famous 

nham. 
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GOAL SCORERS 
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a oP hin 


ie Still Heads the 


apa He Failed to 
e on the | First of October 


a The Christian Science Monitor 
IN, England—The matches in 
it Division of the English Asso- 
Football League on October 1 
ini e to remove C. M. Buchan, 

d captain, from his posi- 
at the top of the list of goal 
irs. He did not obtain any goals 
| Mt, but, as his closest followers, 


@ unsuccessful, his total 
» wa ‘gufficient to retain for him | 
- ‘Wilson was not playing on 

DD ieanttonea, 


tain Swanson and L. V. Scherer ’23 
ends; W. R, Lyman '23, J. L. Pucelik | 
"22, and A E. Wenke '23, tackles; R. F. 
Weller ‘Mu 
‘guards; R. L. Triplett ’22, center. 


following | 
veterans responded to the cal] for | 
candidates: H. S. Hartley '22, F. B. | 
Wright ’22, R. C. Russell ’23, V. E. | 
Moore '23, H. H. Howarth '22 and G. D. | 
Hoy °23, halfbacks: A. F. Schoeppel ‘22, 
fullback, H. E. McGlasson "22, quarter-| 
back. 


one of these years being on the Stu- 
dent Army Training Corps team. 


‘In the line the letter men are Cap- 


23 and M. L. Munn "22, 


In the backfield .the 


Some of the most promising ma- 


terial t-at has been present in Ne-| 
braska squads for some time is to be} 
found in the new men. 
? 23 and Verne Lewellen '24 alternate 
¢’ at quarterback. Preston has showed 
up 
Lewellen’s punting ability has proved 
a valuable asset to the Nebraska team. 
Herbert Dewitz 
showing ability as an open-field pér- 
former. He carries himself well and 


well as a field general, while 


24. at fullback, is | 


is one of the speediest men on the 


squad. 


Nebraska will play three Missouri 
Valley teams this year.’ University of 
Oklahoma on Nebraska Field .today; 
the University of Kansas here Novem- 
ber 12, and then Nebraska goes to 
Ames for a game with Iewa State Col- 
lege November 19. 

The Kansas-Nebraska game wil] be 
homecoming day and a large number 
of alumni-are expected to return for 


the gridiron clash. Last year the teams 


battled to-a tie at Lawrence, Kansas. 

The Colorado Agricultura! College 
will be the Thanksgiving day opponent 
of Nebraska. The Scarlet and Cream 
defeated Colorado, 7 to 0, last year. 
The 1921 schedule follows: 

October %&—Nebraska Wesleyan at 
Lincoln; 15—Haskell Institute at Lin- 
ooln; 22—Notre Dame Unversity at South 
Bend, Indiana: 29—University of Okla- 
homa at Lincoln. 

N 5—University of Pittsburgh 
at Pitteburgh, Pennsylvania: 12—Univer- 


Sey of Kansas at Lincoln; 19—Iowa State 


Coliege at Ames; 24—Colorado Agricul- 
Lincoin. 


— at 


rather a poor show.. At Wintertheu1, 


, | arid at St. 


| score. 
’| the display their supporters had an- | 2 


R. L. Preston | 


|miinster, by the odd goal in three; 


seaman 


TWO VETERANS 
AT PRINCETON 


Orange cid Black Expects to 


Develop Fairly Strong Cross- 
Country Team . This 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


aggregation that last seison Was de- 
feated. in the intercojlegiates by Cor- 
nell University by only one point. 
Only two veterans remain, Capt. A. H. 
Swede ‘22 and B, S. Curtis ’22, and 
these have been running far helow 
form. Swedé finished seventh im the 
intercollegiates last year. 
' The varsity harriers will be strength- 
ened by the ‘addition of products of 
\last season’s freshman team. Three 
of these, S. C. Conger ’24, M. Rick 
'24,-and L. B. Leeming °24 will proba- 
bly form the backbone of the team. 
Other runners on whom Princeton's 
hopes will depend in its three meets 
of the season are M. C. Kennedy ‘23, 
R. L. Johnson ‘22, W. S. Reeve ‘22, 
F. H. McKnight '22, and J. R.Berry ‘22. 
Wiliiam O. Rogers, Jr. ’21. ‘captain 
of last year’s team who finished third 
in the intercollegiates, has .returned 
to coach the 1921 team. He has been 
preparing. his charges for their first 
méet with Harvard at Cambridge to- 
day. Princeton will meet Yale UWni- 
versity at Princeton next Saturday 
and the season will close with the 
intercollegiate run at Van Cortland 
Park, New York, November 21. 


Gall the Grasshoppers wo» | 


against the local team, by a similar’ 9 19 1015 111401 140.00? 
The St. Gall men -did not give | Scratches—1. Net total—125. High run--37.| W. S. Friedman ’23. 


| Scratches—4. 


|New ¥ork: 


ARMOUR IN TIE. 


Fall 


| 4 


| 

PRINCETON, New Jersey ~ Prince-. 
ton University has scant timber with 
which to develop a Cross-country team | 
(that can in any way approach the 


F. 


| Lack of candidates is hampering | 


defeat in seven games. Woods had a 


‘inning. The score by innings: 


Arthur Woods—0 0 37 09 01407 
shih, 


James Maturo—6 09000040 3 1) 
'.9 €§ € 6.9 © 27 2.2 60 9 078: ) 


Referee—L. M. Stoutenburgh, Buffalo, 


WITH F. H. HOYT 


Each Turns in a.Card of 77 for 
the Qualifying Round 
the Engineers’ Country Club) 


NEW YORK, New York—T. D. Ar- 


Net total—72. High run—27. 'vania 
intercollegiate championship game on 
‘the Crimson -schedule this fall, 
'vard will meet Princeton University 
‘at Princeton, New Jersey, November 5; 


Cornell 


'Harry Eldridge °24, H. M. Gaston ’24, 


the Winterthour team “Jost to Neu- | well- -played high run of 37 in the third L. F. Holmes '24, E. P. Jordan ‘24, 
le. On Lockwood ’24, G. E. Darling j 


22, Oliver Cope ’23, J. K. Dow '23, D. | 


'S. Parker °'23, F. M. Seamans ‘24 and 


Following the. game with Pennsyl- 
today, which is the first 


Har- 


University at Ithaca, New 
York, November 12; Yale University 
at Boston, November 18; Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology at Bos- 
ton, 


and Haverford are sai a con- 


tests. 


mour of Scotland, French a AT! MISS - -LEITCH WINS 


champion in 1920. and F. H. Hoyt of) 
the home club, tied for the qualifying- | 
round gold medal in the invitation | 
tournament of the Engineers’ Country | 


Club, ‘Thursday; with cards of 77. This | 


~was five strokes better than the card 


turned in by C. E. Van Vieck Jr., 

former Yale varsity baseball and 

basketball star. who finished third. 
Armour played remarkably steady | 


FROM MISS STIRLING | 


NEW YORK, New York—Miss Cecil | 


‘Leitch, women's golf champion of | 


| Great Britain, France and Canada, de- | 


‘feated Miss A. W.. Stirling, former | 


‘United States champion, by 2 up be. 
‘fore a large gallery at the Pelham 


Country Club yesterday. Miss Stirling 


golf, a feature of his card being the | was 1 up at the turn and Miss Leitch 
fact that he had either a 4 or a 5 | was never in the lead until the four- 


on every hole except the fourteenth, | 


iteenth hole. Miss Stirling was 2 up 


where he had a 2. Hoyt, on the other | after playing the tenth and after Miss 
hand, ‘had -two 6s, but made up ror | Leitch took the lead at the fourteenth 


this by having a 3 at the tenth hole} — 


and one ‘less 5 than Armour. The 
cards of those who qualified for the 
first division of match play follow: 

in 
T. D. Armour, Scotland 
H. Hoyt, Engineers......... 42 
&. Van Vieck Jr., Pine Valley 41 
W. Brand. Garden City 5 


ed 
A. 
E. 
F. 
J. S. Worthington, Siwanoy... 
Roy Webb, Englewood 

Palmer Black, Nassau 

A. Leopold, Woodmere 

F. M. Kerr, Merrimac Valley.. 
A. M. Brown. National....;.... 42 
D. M. Parker: Garden City 

H. A. Hill. Engineers 

M. L. Feary, Garden City 

W. L. Hicks, Nassau...... keuie 


Cruises 


Four De Luxe Cruises 
of Twenty-three Days Each 
Leaving New York 


Wov. 26—Jan. 4—Feb. 4—Mar. 4 
via Palatial Twin Screw 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 
14,000 Tons Displacement 
Rates, $275.00 up te $850.60 
Including 18 rooms witb private baths. + 
For Further Particniars write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St.. New York. 


FURNESS WITHY & CO., Ltd., 10 State 
St., Boston, Mass., or Any Tourist Agent. | 


November 24, and Haverford Col- | 
at | lege at Boston, November 26. Of these. 
| games the ones with Princeton, Yale 


'NEW YORK 


round baseball ability last season, and 
A. J. Conlon °’22, captain of next 
‘spring’s nine, has been awarded the 
Barrett Wendell Jr. bat, emblematic of 
the best offense on the nine. 


ACCEPT CRICKET INVITATION 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 

CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony—The Im- 
perial Cricket Counci] has decided to 
accept the invitation for an English 
team to visit South Africa on the South 
African alban season of 1922-23. 


BROWN ELECTS NUTTER 
PROVIDENCE, Rhode Iisland—Jo- 
seph Nutter ’24 of Falls City, Nebraska, 
has been elected captain. of the Brown 
University cross-country team. 
a varsity half-miler. 


He ae 


be playing Susquehanna College. 


HOCKEY GAME POSTPONED 
BALTIMORE, Maryland—The hockey 
game scheduled to be played Thursday 
between the all-British and all-Balti- 
more women teams was postponed and 
will be play’ edt here November 9. 
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CUNAR D 
ANCHOR 


Regular sailings from Boston to 
Liverpool, New York to Cherbour 
Southampton, Liverpool, rico 
London, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Mediterranean Ports. 


Sailin ie and Rates on Request 
126 State . Beston. Tel. Fort Hill 4000. 


PEA. sdyaNasiu Way SOS WN WHY, xf 


RAR (Wis. as ef 


SANTANA He RRENG 


WO SS WS \\ 
WN WY 


To Panama Canal, Spanish Main, South Dine Windward Isles. 


WEST INDIES 


WINTER CRUISES DE LUXE 
by the splendid Canadian Pacific Steamship 


“Empress of. Britain” 
22,200 tons displacement. 


PALATIAL STEAMER 


OIL B 
LEAVING 


Calling et Havana (Cuba, 
iv anatenta. Port of Spain (Trinidad). 


SAILING TO THE 
NING—SPOTLESS DECKS—NO CINDERS—NO SOOT. 


JAN. 21 and FEB. 21 7 Sn00QUFs 


Kingston (Jamaica). Colon (athe 
Brid wn  easwates), Fort 


TROPICS, 


and os. Pierré (Martipi ne), Charlotte or 


Lrxurious Suites, moms with sag He single roonjs, 


steads, Electric fans in all rooms, 


Shore visits and launch excursions. 


Palm Garden, Salt Water Pt = 
Jhexeelled cuisine and service. Limited passenger list. 


Opportunity to see 0 


double rooms with hans 
—— decks—ample for deck 
ng Pool. Orchestra fot Dancing. 
No age carried. 


Paname Canal, Porte Rico, St. Thomas, also romantic scenes of Spanien wee Ganaeect 
For rates and full information apply to agents everywhere or Passenger Department 
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sor a8 a contrast to other more 


Il 
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|President of Animal Rescue 


League Would Have Children | ~~~--- 
in Schools Taught to Know 


| Specially for The Py Science Monitor ’ 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—Reporting | , 


e@ithat im the six months now closing) 


th! 2 it is Sincascron Fs it contains little 


dic pene ‘the orchestral color- 


the ‘harmonies | 


me is. a work that 


tions whose real worth 


~| worthy composi! 

>i may be-lost sight of unless subjected 
| to comparison. The orchestra played 

| throughout the afternoon with great 


: ; | beauty of tone. The playing of the 


-wood-wind, esp 


Bach and Sch 


_ therefor ter the skillful blending of the vari- 


be. was one long to te reme 
}the many excellent qualities - of in-) an instance, r.presentative of many. 
terpretation 


‘tone colors.~ In spite of the dull- 
of the symphony, the program 


for | 


displayed and for the’ 


lly im the piecés by 
rt; was remarkable: spirit of kindness, convinced that only 


34,741 animals have been cared for | 


by the Animal Rescue League cai 
that in the las: few Weeks alone near.y | 
200 | 


been. rescued at the beaches near 


in their relations with the animal. 
world, and the teaching of ch#tdren to 
“think kindness” in the public schoois. 
Though the league anli all its em- 
ployeés conduct a.i their dealings w th 
ple, as well as with animals, il « 


in that way can the cause of humane- 
ness,be best served, yet Mrs. Sm.th 
| finds that there are not a few cuszs 
where prosecution is a proper step. As 


others, she tells of a man who re- 


unusually expressive playing of the} cently. vacated his summer residence : 


orchestra. 


YALE PROFESSORS | 
ON DISARMAMENT | 


of Citizenship Hears’ 
Views of Educators on’ the 


Special to The Christian Science Mohitor 


NEW HAVEN, Connecticut — The. 
‘than’ one year or by a fine of not 


question of reduction of armamenis 


came to the forefront at Friday's ses-_ or 
sion of the School of Citizenship at |®™¢ ‘mPrisonmest. 


Teaching of Kindness 


Yale Univers'ty. The subject was 


treated by Professors Clive Day and: 


Charles Seymour, who were members 


of the United States delegation to ‘the 
©/Paris Peace Conference: 


Prof. E. M.. 
Borchard, an. authority on intern:-. 


tional law, and Will Irwin, author and 
lecturer, 


Professor Borchard described arma- 


{ment as “but_an-incident in the game 


of international life, a mere effect in 


the relentless economic struggle be-| 
Other factors which | 


tween nations.” 
must be taken into account if war is to 
be abolished, he said, are’ alliances. 
secret diplomacy, propaganda, over- ' 
seas investment, control of the cables. 
The “inevitable alliance” between 
finance and politics makes it necessary 
for anti-militarists to cut deeper than 


‘| the question of disarmament if their 


os she called into 
shing power; 


th eo) like nothing bet- 
| sto, behind a screen so 
4 ao ‘would never get the 

; > but ‘be compelled to an 
ken to the music. In 
et one number it seemed as if 
| - ely forgotten that she 
pon a concert platform but was 
nage : because she lovéd to do 
is Wifficult to enumerate what 
ste has in her equipment. It 
i After one of the 
“feats of technical skill 

y a melodious with 
‘tone that seems ethereal, 
mn and to one cannot say 
Ber trils are marvels of 
g clarity. So one could go on 
ind no fault un- 


"od 


’ ip di 


telligenc her sym- 
0 broad, her love for her art 
> dee p to have it so submerged. 


Orchestra 


for The Christian Science Monitor 


Carnival”: T. Ysaye, 
lin F major. 

ne _is so intimately asso- 

‘Lutheran chorale that 


"Uhroushout~ bls. works 


litical toward disarmament,” 


achievement is to count, 
Borchard. 

“If logic could solve this problem,” 
he continued, “it would have been 
solved long ago. But 
armament is not a 


said . Dr. 


strust and apprehen- 
sion which gives rise to fear, and fear 
creates hatred. Until we get at the 
underlying reasons for these emotions, 
we will never get anywhere near a 
solution, I believe.” 

“The next war, if we are going to 
have it,” said Mr. Irwin, “is beginning 
now. If we are going to stop it, the 
time to stop it is now. That isn't sen- 
timental pacificism, it’s plain age 
sense.” 

“Disarmament,” he said, “will come 
from the people, the common people 
of America, England, France and Ja- 
pan. Upon America rests the re- 
sponsibility of leadership. Every na- 
tion has been imitating the imperial 
program of ‘conquest of the Roman 
empire, beliéving that expanse and 
material power is the Zauge of a 
nation’s greatness. America has an 
opportunity no other nation has had— 
to step in and stop this thing now, 
something that no other people could 
do. America must decide in this year 
of 1921 of what her greatness is to 
be—and may it be not the shoddy 
house of empire, but that spiritual 
house. not built with hands.” 

Professor Seymour reviewed the his- 
torical background of American for- 
eign policy, the part taken in the war, 
and the effects of the peace confer- 
ence, and pointed to the coming Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament as 
proor that the Administration recog- 
nizes the necessity of cooperation with 
Buropean nations. “The attitude of 
the foreign and war ministries of the 
great powers of Europe is rather skép- 
he said. 
“On the other hand they are tremen- 
dously interested in securing diplo- 
matic compromise which may assure 
to each of the great powers some sat- 
isfaction of its particular national in- 
terests. In this attitude there is 
dariger that the cart may be placed 
before the horse. 

“If a plan for disarmament can be 
evolved and carried through, political 
questions affecting the interests of the 
several powers can ‘be more easily 
settled.” . 

Other dangers involved in the Con- 
ference, according to Professor Sey- 
mour, are that we may slip back into 
the pre-wa diplomatic system, and 
that because of this Conference the 


that . if League of Nations may be regarded .s 


a ot the Prewch- 


“Our position is one of tremendous 
responsibility before the judgment bar 
of history,” he said. “The progressive 


It |elements of the world are looking to 


as tolead. If we keep the issue raised 


Jabove the plane of national interest 


and refuse to enter into detailed bar- 


jgainings, if we emphasize again and 
‘jagain the poipt that our sole effort is 


to his 


anon meg Toster- 
ey in 
ae ta The 

the introduc- 


for international peace, we can secure 

Otherwise the 
cause of world peace will be in worse 
shape than if there were no disarma- 
ment conference, and the world war 


dwin have been fought in vain.” 


iand went away kuowi.g that he had 
left his cat sitting on -.the doorstap, 
i who, when quo.tioned. replied 


| with shortness that he had got all. 


jhe wanted out of the cat 2nd that 
| there were plenty of cats in the world 
(anyway. A request was immediitely 
sent by Mrs.*Smitb to the -M‘ssachu- 


setts Society for the Prevention of: 
Crue ty to Animals thet the man be 


Subject of Coming Conference made to answer for the act in court. 
Tea ; : a... 1 eue 


Ms achueetts law agzinst cruelty 
clearly sizt°s that whoever cruelly 
abandons an anim2l 


ished by imprisonment for. not more 


more than $250. or by both such fine 


Quoting Matthew Arncld, that con- 
‘duct is thre-fourths of 'i-’¢. 
part of conduct and ‘th’t i‘ is funta- 
mental] that it te taught in the schools. 
‘Hence ter pea that the rexopls edu- 
‘cate children to thnk kirdnes:: it is 
not ©o much that bors glory in ‘being 

unkind, she savs, as thii thoy ar> pot 
targht to think. Talking to a groun 
of b-ys who had been destroying birds’ 
inests and who had broken every pane 
of glass in a vacant building, Mrs. 
Smith encouraged the boys to think 
of the birds as looking to them as 
their strong protectors, and to think 
what it would mean if the owner of 
the building happened to be one of 
their. fathers and he now had to re- 


place all those window lights with 
moriey that he would otherwise ve 


buving their food with. 


Boys like to be “smart,” says Mrs. | 


Smith, and she feels that the re- 


lead the pupils to understand that the | 


really “smart” thing to do is to think, 
to think bevond the inclination to play 
the demon and arouse fear in an- 
other person or in a dumb animal, to 


the point of using all faculties in the |: 


finding ways of arousing love. This 


sort of teaching cannot be barred from | 
the school program, as are iffnumer-. 


able other subjects, on the grounds 


a confusing number of extras which 
tend to block rather than promote 


education, says Mrs. Smith. for “train- | 
ing in kindness is a basic principle | 


in all life.” : 

As time goes on the interest in 
bumane education increases, says 
Mrs. Smith. According to statistics | 


recently reported there are 19 states | 
of the United States which have laws | 


for humane education. Massachusetts 
is not among them. that is, to the 
extent that teachers have to give at 
least half an hour a week directly 
to teaching kindness to animals. To 
further bring out the idea of “think- 
ing” kindness, Mrs. Smith tells of a 
woman who said that she had always 
been kind to her own cats and dogs 
but not until she read this last report 
of the Animal Rescue League did she 
give cats and dogs other than her 
own a single thought. Kindness, to 
be kindness, must go beyond our own | 
secluded premises, to where there are 
thousands of animals in great need 
of care. 


Kindness Always Wins 


Kindness always wins, declare work- 
ers at the league headquarters. A 


horse was said to be an ugly biter 


and kicker and it was made to wear 
a muzzle. The -league bought the 
horse, removed its muzzle, treated it 
kindly and not a sign of biting or 
kicking ever came from that horse. 
A big St. Bernard dog was kept 
chained by its owner day and night. 
Man and wife treated and referred to 
the dog as a dangerous monster. ,The 
league took it, turned it loose at its 
animal home at Pine Ridge and the 
baby in the household nestied down 
beside the dog and went to sleep. 

The league, which is to hold its an- 
nual fair at the Hotel Vendome on De- 
ecember 6, probably has more difficulty | - 
with immigrants in their treatment of 
horses than with any other element. 
Most of the immigrants have had no 
experience with horses and‘so have 
no knowledge of how to treat the ani- 
mals. Also, horse dealers usually sel! 
their most useless horses to the im- 
migrants through deception. It may 
not be generally known, but it is here 
that the Animal Resctte League puts in 
a great deal of its best work. Many 
of these horses are purchased by the 
league and cared fot at the Pine Ridge 
Home, which is a beautiful large 
estate, and often the horse dealer is 
made to refund the money to the im- 
migrant. The league never allows an 
animal to leave its care for a new 
home without first giving its utmost 
attention to what the new home offers 
with respect to animal treatment. 
| Practically all of the workers at the 


the. _Meaning of _Theie Acts’ 


oned cats and dogs have. 


Boston by the léague’s workers, Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, president of the: 
, | organization, urges more “thoughtful 
kindness” on the part of the people’ 


“shall be pun- 


Mrs. | 
‘Smith says that kindness is the birgest 


sponsibility rests with the schools to. 


thaf it would be one more added to 
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“REAL. ESTATE 
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BROOKLINE = 


Brick Colonial Home 


Situated on Upland Read, iu one of the finest, 

| most exclusive parts ef Brookline. On the first 

floor ‘s a 
| bein reom almost 

aeeee ee Ne di 

2 batis yey 2° maids’ rooms. ogg = oy he 

a 4 rooms. Srecr detail is ‘periect 
home. Almost 10,000 feet of ian 
anor exposure ftncing park. Shown by a | 


pulntment. 
HENRY W. SAVAGE, Tac. 


nisl 
"Meee ae’ ba 


peng up 


-’ Commonwealth Ave. 


Home. with double garage. Frame house of 
i ruous. & botas. Ret water beat, bardwoord 
floors, o.er 10.000 square feet of lund, o: the 
sunny side oo the atenue, Price $19,000, but 
* oer t be considered ss ownér ins.s.s 
upon (mane e disposal, 


HEN RY W. SAVAGE. Inc.| 


Established 1840 
1331 Beacew S8'.. 
Pele 


Coeli Coruet 47. Mass. 
phone 1508 


Csr ecm ere 


65-ACRE DAIRY FARM, $500 


Dowh, balance payabie $100 yearly; a crack- 
eriuck state read proposition, short distance to 
rch farming town; 20 acres in fertile flelcs, cut | 
00 toua hay. baliiwe tu lv-head posure and. 
wood land, 500 cords reudy toe cut: 100d ae | 
apple orchard; ~ excelleut bailuings; rtianin 
vate; in hoise cae 40550 barn. ~A 

abanes. Bewcyg ype 


WANT tu bear from owner sete farm for 

sale; give puriiculcrs and lowest price. JOHN J. 
ih a ACK, Ma<saChusetis St., Chippewa Falls, 

FOR SALE. A brick horse. Ounce av Inn kopt 
by the fumons Taft. 48 Siren St.. WW at :rop. 
Mai ss. Phone 1404-W, Oecan. 


- Los Angeles, California. 


rPREE RENTAL SERVICE 
No charce from our office by auto. 
Mutive Satixtied tenants & full henses. 
Tourists and strangers welcon.ed. 


FURNISNED APARTMENTS & FLATS 
nmeer our “ber ofl mann cement 
IMtes $7 to & 00 Diseonnt on tease. 


/ BON DEN AXD COMPANY 
—_ et Pu Finaree Bide, Bdwr. whee 
~ MASSACHUSETTS, New Hampspire, Moto. 
Vermont. Counecticnt Form catol goes postpaid. 
CH'PIN FANM AGENCY, Boyton. _ 


$288 


+++ 


PMT ese & LV OT ME NTS PAR REV | 


ere 


TO RENT. 
ben.ay. furni<xhed 
S0BL. Owr. er _valte 4 


ROOMS. ROARD AND ROOMS i 
LET—T wo 


ne 
a: 4 
Lotion, 


attractive smal Sedibe alee su ‘te 
of ubfucnished: tel 
2. 2 ae Fentehne Ave., 


oo —_——— | 


TO lurge. pleasant siyuure 
roots in private house. well sitwated fer persou 
see tug qicet home with oppertuulty for ont- 
coor freevam: wholesane weéll-cooked me.sls 
server] if desired: three minntes from ele. trics: 
heif hour fren Park Sf. Fur inié@érview ‘tel. 
No Micn Netth P824-KR, any afternoon. 

AN UNU aU AL. attractive roe.ny Without meals, 
in private hot.e, tor a gentiewdn: 
25 wiinutes from N. Y. A. 
tiple, new turk. 


—— =~ 


BOARD AND ROOMS WANTED 


‘You: NG L. ADY. de ies 2 bined ons reom ‘in neawr 
suburb. Price $10.00. A. L. M.. 90 at irren 
Ave., _ Milton, _ Mass.. or Tei, mi) on 1: 


very 


Box 74, Secars- 
” 


— 


ee ee 


FOR RENT... 

DEAD STORAGE for OG YR at 
rate. 3. J. MeNEILLY. 689 Hammon’ St.. 
nue Ln, Mam. _Phoue e_ Brookiipe 1 166.” 


Se ee prema pn en 


PPA Pe LL lel 


POP ADD ae 


FURNITURE FOR SALE 


‘ing suite, 4-piére walnut bedroom suite, 
; feather easy chairs, day dressers. chi 
| foniers, bed springs, and mattresses, pillows, 
blankets, pictures, mirrors, tables, desk chairs, 
oak dining suite, gold and inted clock and 
candlesticks, telephone pe 
everything as good as and 

tat once. Shown at RAYMOND KLOUS, 
iO Rudbary St., Boston, Mats. 


wo = rugs: 
be sold 
INC., 


Se ee = ee oe 


‘FOR HIRE 
now LLLP LLL le PPPL LLL 


SADDLE HORSES for hire. MeNeilly’s Riding 
Academy, beantiful bridle paths throngh the 
woods. away from slippery roads. Lessons by 
; anpointment. 554 Heath St., 
| Mase’ Phone Brookline 166. 


ee ee 


a ee ee 


HELP w ANTED—MEN 


Locomotive Engineers, Firemen, 
Conductors, Trainmen and Yardmen | 


Application may be made for positions of en- 
'gineers and firemen to operate steam locomotives, 


conductors, trainmen and yardmen, to take places 815 


made vacant by such men as may leave the | 
service. 

Give previone experience, if any, names of not | 
less than two references.-or enclose letters of | 
recommendation. 


Reyeices examination at expense of Gemini 


is requi 
W T. SPENCER 


F. 8. HOB 
a Midtand Sypariatoedens Boston 


ROOM 479 SOUTH ST AT. ION 
BOSTON 
The New York, New Haven ae Hartford Rail- 
road Company 


t inviting white ane Ba ot 


Wid. | 


' CONTENTS of of ‘taree estate emmtetion et 3. 
niece tapestry suite, 10-piece solid mahogany din- | 
large | 


s ADVERTISING - “CLASSIF! [ED 


a LIFORNIA | 


CALIFORNIA 


HOLLYWOOD CLEANING & PRESSING CLUB 


“HOLLYWOOD Continued 


 PASADENA—Continaed 


Ot 


. Paney 


~ NOLD PORNITORE | rong Os, xo. 
6 TO 71 1 NOW RTH PAIR POAKS AVENUB 


sie 16 Takes Ave. ? Polly. | 


6006 Hollywood Bivd. | Holly 9696. 


; 


“chambers.  areneing rvoni, | 


Hollywood ‘Boot Shop 
6687 Hollywood Blyd. 577101 


THE COMMERCIAL TRUST & 


SANTA BARBARA 


a ee el 


RAAAAAAA AY 


SAVINGS BANK 


Comey Trust and Sa Departments 
.___ meal Estate Loa e Devosit . 


Fin@ Footwear— Hosier 
_Modern Shoe Repairing—Our boy wilt cal | 


er me ee 


SAN DIEGO 


i 


LONG BEACH coe 


| 


t 


114-116 Pine Ave. 


er ‘ ABRAMS, Fine “Tailoring 


Clothes of” Beg hi 3 
at Reasonable Prices 
Phone Pacific 1312. 


B. SILVERWOOD'S 


~ 


F. 


om Schaffner & Marx Clothes 


124 PINE AVENUE 0 


j 


The maximum of Quality ; the utmost 


' 


THE _ 


TABLE D'HOTE DINNER, $1.00 
In Exclusive Dining Rooms, 


California's Far-Famed Lunch Counter 
For Ledies and 


Gentlemen 
4th Street, potren Broadway and C. 


The Golden Lion Tavern 
San Diego's Famous Eating Place. 

For Ladies and Gentlemen 
6 A, M. to midnight. Cor. 4th and F. Sts. 
RERNARDINI & PROVOST. 


— 


THE BROWN BEAR 


531 B Street—-Table d’Hote or & le Carte 


Buffums — 
Jormerly The Mercantlea 


Pine Ave. at Broadway 


Ingersoll Candy Co. 
FINE CANDIES 
1915 Fifth Street 


— 


LONG BEACH, CAL. 


in Service: and top Values Shoh, ; 


ee eee 


1 


BU RKE’S WALK-OVER STORE 


Yl MEN CLE (Won Maced WOMEN | 


Morgan’ s Cafeteria 


1049—-SIXTH ST. 


LENOX CAFETERIA © 
1058 Fifth St. 


An PINE AVENUR 


TARLE WF 


i A 


| 


es 


124 American Ave. 


SANDERS & THOMPSON 


Proprietors of Spauldings 
OTE CANDIES 


14 CARTE SODAS |. 


pe 11 A. 


SO. CALIFORN 


NEW CHINA CAFE 

AMERICAN: AND ORIENTAL DISHES 

M to 12 P. M. 1172 Fourth St. 
NIA 


MUSIC COQ. 


630 C Str 
RVERY THING IN. MUSIC 


| Phone Home 5951. _ 


S MARKET 


140 Pone Ave. Ks 


CARSON'S 


THEARLE 


MUSIC CO. 


640-644 Broadwav 


_ High Grade Meats. 


JOHN H. HOOD ' 


___The Acco smodating Grocer, 635 Pine Ave. 


“DFPENDABIE | USED CARS 
We 7. Cor Oreen & American 
JACKSON, Proprietor. % 


ot 
i 
he 
ie 


City National Bank | 


Broadway and A merican 


ae Y 
. 


Women's Wear, and Millinery in 


near strtion: | -—- 


MEYER MILLEINERY. 


S12 Pine Arenne 


315 PINE AVE. 


' 
| 


Superior Styles and Qualities. 
JOHNSON” * KENDALL 


tg Grade 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS 
134-1 136 West Broadway 


-HEWITT’S BOOKSTORE 


Stationery. Engravin Office Supplies 
117 PINE AVENUE 


low | 
Chest- 


| 2414 So. Vermont. 


SOFT 
| Anaheim and Datev Are.: 
eee oO 


LAUNDRY CO.— Works: 
Branch Office. 37 Pine. 
8. S. Main 472 


wATER 


Phenes H-7388. 


_LOS ANGELES 


~~ ~ ~ 


| UNDERWEAR 
_HOSIERY 


FLOWERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
MISS A. M. RAINFORD 
A115 Fourth _Street bes 


ir BOSTON STORE 


WALDORF CAFE! 


‘| MASSACHUSETTS ° 


_{_.. BOSTON—Continued 


« i) 
LEWANDOS 
284 Boylston Street 

17 Temple Place 
248 Huntington Avenue 


79 Summer Street 


Telephone Back Bay 8900 
Shops in all the large cities of the Hast 
Summer TIeutes North 
“YOU CAN RELY ON 


ROOFING 


SEVENTY-SEVEN 
YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE 

in renewing and repairing of all 
kinds of leaky roofs. Only first 
class work done and charges as 
reasonable as consistent with the 
best of workmansiip. 


Careful estimates and expert advice 
gladly given. 


E. _B. BADGER & SONS CO. 
Tel. Hayk’t 3700 
For 


ROBEY’ a Your 
PHOTO SUPPLIES 


JM Bingham Fifth at C 


A Store for Women | 


known in San Diego for the dependably goo4 | 
‘quality of its merchandise, 
its value and rervice. 


—WOMEN’S SUITS 


the excellence of | 


_COATS | 
—DRESSES 
—CORSETS 
—GLOVES —NOTIONS 
—-DRESS AND WASH GOODS 


SILKS —LINENS —LACES 


HaMit IETION’S | 
Grocers — Sixth and CT 


‘Lewis Shoe Co. |. 


S. W. Corner Sth:and C Streets __ 


“PAUL V. STRUBLE _—_ 
HIGH GRADE FURNITURE 


also 
REPAIRING AND UPHOLSTERING 
__ Phone W West 2452 


| During the CLEAN-UP a 


The PATTON PAINT 


nd PAINT-UP SEASON 
Visit 928 Routh + Street 


Boldrick Shoe Co. 


946 FIFTH 8T. 
WILLIAMS BROS.. 


TWO STORES 
1158 FIFTH 8T. 


1156 2nd St. 


Battery 


(HE PAINT STORE OF 
COMPANY 


: Trunks, mags. 


ARNOLD ROSS 


Leather a ae and Specialties 
22 West Fifth 5S | 


CAFETERIAS 


436-42 So Hill St 2] West Fifth $t 
648 So Broadway 28 So Broadwey 


/Chestnut Hill, | 


Railroad Men ‘Wanted ~ 


CROWN LAUNDRY 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
Capital $100,000, 
$600,000. 


_and Auto “Electrio_ Work. 


| Bands, bindings put on while you wait. 


KODAK FINISHING 


and Picture Framing 
~ROBEY-FRENCH CO. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
__ 38 BROMFIE LD ST., BOSTON 


ee ee 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 


Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs 


130 Kemble St., copenoed * ~ 7% 
Established 1856 Tel. "Rox. 


THE EARLE HAT 


for 


Women and Girls 


_201 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 


E. F. c A LDWE LL 


61 MERRIMAO ST., Boston, established 1885: 
tel. Haymarket 3907-8908: save money on your 
long-distance hauls; 14 furniture trucks to give 
you mpt and efficient delivery service: pack- 
ing, moving and storing of household goods; we 
insure all goods while in transit. 


COWEN’S WOMEN’S SHOP. 156 Mass. Ave.. 
Boston—Waists, Kayser silk underwear, hosiery. 
gloves, kimonos, purses and Ivy corsets. 


WILLIAM R. HAND CO., Inc. 


40 to 46 Lagrange St., Boston, near Seeenant St. 

Men’s soft, stiff and silk hats cleaned and 
repaired. -Women's Hats cleaned and repaired. 
Straw 


1071 


' and wasama Bats Reached and retrimmed. 


BANK 
8S. W. Cor. 6th and Broadway 
Surplus and Profits all earned 


ALBERT J. JONES 
Real a Tel. Main 2732. Insurance. 
226-27 First National Bank Bldg. 


AND CLEANING CO. 


Best in Quality and Service 


Fine Finished and Rough Dry Laund-y 
Dry Cleaning and Pressing 
Telephones: South 945—23068 


—— ee 


BACKUS MARKET 


STALLS A 5—-A 6 


Star Delicatessen 
STALL C 6 


GRAND CENTRAL PUBLIC MARKET 
South Broadway © 65 


226 Weet Ue 


KODAKS 


And Everything That Goes With Them 


nv? 


|S. J. ABRAMS, Fine 


| NEROL Z CLE ANSING 
| BARRETT & woop 


SAN PEDRO 


LOR PLO LOL A LLL aL LLL Ll el a . ~ 


PALL 


_ 119 Sixth 5St.. San Pedro — 


_ MASSACHUSETTS 


C RE AM | 
rill soos Indefinitely 


EARL V. LEWIS 


308 = Seventh | 


612 contin pone pa AND 
359 SOUTH SPRING COR 4TH 8ST. 


— ~ —s 


ee + ee 


= SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 
/ EXPERIENCED SECRETARY & MANAGER | 


LAST six years spent in organizing, financing 
and managing 2 


lion dollars yearly, is open fer 
along abeve or similar line; 
references. dress S&S. N., 


Arenue. Alameda, California. 

ARMENIAN BOY desires work in a home, 
where study would be possible. Address (-203, 
The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. 


3206 Garrfie 


SITUATIONS WANTED--WOMEN 


POSITION with relia le house as bookkeeper 
and charge of office references. H-40, The 
Christian Science Sonsten Boston, Maas. 
REFINED Protestant woman, @xperienced, de- 
sires position as attendant or mother's helper, 
fond of children. Best ref. Boston, B. B, 6609-wW. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE SERVICES 


GENERAL AUCTIONEER 


COL. C. fF. CALHOUN 
1911 So. Burlington Ave.—21340 


cooperative farm-marketing | 
organization in California of 6000 members and | 
new doing a business of approximately ten mil- | 
connection | 

bank and or | 
A., 


SAN FRANCISCO—OAKLAND—LOS ANGELES 


<a FIRE PROOF STORAGE e& 


| 


—PABAL APH 


4 


226 


‘BRUSHES. 


aud agro Buildings 


| 26% Purchase “t.. 


°?e 


420 Boylsvon _ Street 
-~ ING. \N 


Great Reduction in 

Wardrobe, Dress 

& Steamer Trunks. 

BOSTON BAGS 

Travelling Bags & 

Suit Cases. 

Massachusetts Avenue, 

_ Tel. B. B. 1460 | REPAIRING 

MRS. J. B. MORRILL 

Corset Maker 


2. Tempte Piace, Hostona. 


‘DUSTERS AND 
SUPPLIES for Hotels, 


Boston 


AMlass. 


JANI roR 
Clubs 


H. WORCESTER & CO 
Hoston. Maas. | 


neur Federal St. 


PASADENA... si 


A | 


10 


hy tonics WALK-OVER STORE 
26 EAST COLORADO STREET 


THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST. SCIEN. | 


TIST, The Mother Church, Palmouth, Norway 
and St. Paul Sts.. Boston, Mass. Sunday 
services at 10:45 a. m. and 7:30 p. m., Subject 
for The Mother Church and all ite branch or- 
ganizations: ‘“‘Everlasting Punishment.’ Snnaday 
School in The Mother Church at 10:45. Testi- 
monte! meeting evrey Wednesday erening at 7:30. 


ee teen = 


CALIFORNIA 


HOLLYWOOD 


AAA LL FPF 


~ Hollywood i Hordware Co., Ince. 


579741. 6414 Gollywood Bird. 


[{Gecorur AYWOOD BRRANG 


we 


ECURITY beer 


OFLOS ANGELES 


ete ee Og BLVD. and omar as AVE. 
G. G. vreenwood. Vice-Pres. . 


league headquarters are so fond of | Featuring style 
combined with individual service. 


their work and have proved so capable | 
to those in charge that they have 
stayed with the league for from 10 to'! 
20 years, and the credential whicf per- | 
mits a worker to keep his job is always | 
kindness, 


PICTURE FRAMING 
STATIONERY 
AND BOOKS | 
190 East Colorado Street | 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA , 


4c 


PASADENA STATIONERY 
& PRINTING CO. 


Fest Celorsdo Street Phone Col. 7 


Tel. 


BOOKBINDING 
WM. S. LOCKE 


WASHINGTON af ae hee BOSTON 


COLLECTIONS 


AND 
DELIVERIES 
NLL PARTS OF 
GREATER BOSTON 

Phone Roxbury 283 
98 Lenox St. Boston 18 
~ FRANKLIN ENGRAVING Co. 
Designers. Retouchers. Photo and Wood 
Engravers 
11 eee t.. Boston. ——. 


Back Retab. 180" 


Wedding .nritations and Announcements 


Copper Pilate Printing—Die Stamping 


YZ 


as EK-¥. ¥-7. EWA, GAL. y 


' 


| 
| 


Women’s and Children’s Apparel. | 


| 


| 


Your. ultimate 
in Pasadena. 


Engraved or Printed | 
} 


DRY GOODS 


and quality # 


shopping place | 


iv 
accommodating store. 


‘Old © 
Foreign and Domestic Periodicals. 


Tel. Rich. 293. 


Sh z. McCance ; 


2 PARE S&T.. BOSTON 


BOOKS New 


L os Magazine or Book -no matter where pub 52 


lished—can be had of us. 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT. 


IF IT’S H:. ARDWARE .: and 
PLUMBING 


FOR Reliable Goods and Very Low Prices 


SUPPLIES 


BY STATE SUPPLY CO. 


19 Union St. | 


Tailoring | tes 


| 
—— 


Remsen Ave. 


THR SHOR STORE OF THE 


| Central Ave. 


| 1932 Cornaga 


BROOKLINE _ 
BROOK INE 


ee —aeeere on enn ee 


RIDING SCHOOL 


Riding Instruction 


Private and class teaching by 
competent instructors 


2 Walnut St., Brookline, Mass, 
Telephone 1270 Brookline 


NEW YORK 


on 


__ FAR ROCKAWAY ~ | 
WATKIN W. JONES, ‘Ine. 
Real Estate and Insurance Agency 


1919 | Mott Avenue Tel. Far Rock. 17 


ALICE DUFRESNE 
STATIONERY GIFTS 
1048 Central Avenuc, Far Rockaway 


D. NACHT 


UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR 
| Central Ave. Phone: Far Rockaway 3054 


COURTESY FOR ALL 


— 


‘COURTEOUS REGARD FOR THE WANTS OP 


EVERY CUSTOMER IS THE RULE HERB. 
Bank of the Manhattan Company 


GREENBERG 


Repairing and pressing. Cleanser and Dyer 
1940 Cornaga Ave. Phone: Far Rock. 737 


FOR FRESH FLOWERS Bi 


BERGMAN 


PENTRAL AVE. ‘Tel. Far Rock. 643 


Mulry Hardware Co. 
i Rockaway. Tel. F. R. 415 — 


The Geo. Adams Lumber Co. 


MILL WORK AND BUILDING MATERIAL 
Tel. Far Rockaway 274 


BROWER 

ROCKAWAYS 

_ 254 Central Ave. S45 Far Rock. 
GOOD 


CLEAN CA) A # 


C. & H. T. WHITSON, Ine. 
287 Central Ave. 


Tel. Far Rock. 23 


20th CENTURY GROCER 


BERKOWITZ 
and VEGETABLES 
Tel.: Far Rock 1300-1301 


Beermann’s Market, Inc. 
High Grade Meats, Poultry and Provisions 
Ave., Bet. Central and Broadway 
el. Far Rockaway 3837 


IS 


BROWER 

THE JEWELER 
Merchandise and Repairs That Are Right 
Opposite Columbia Theatre. Tel. Far Rock. 9230 


~ $5 


Tel. 


H. 
FRUITS 


— 


NEW YORK CITY 
Restaurant 


aC Olde English 14. East 44th Street 


Luncheon—Special Afternoon Service 
Dinner—A la Carte Throughout Day | 


e< -TEXAS 


SAN ANTONIO 


PLP LL” La 


3 


The Liege ve Soec/e/ty Tow se 
Sor Fermine Appere/** ates 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONTTOR, BOSTON, 


U. s. A. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, 19% 


~ 


“MUSIC™ 


OF THE 


WORLD | 


; 
z 5 3 
sii 


a 
tbe 


Hh 


led days in London, full to 
with the opulent wealth, 
d excitement of pre-war s0- 
snapped the old easy 
ar international art, and 
"5 thy on, less and less was 
m of Russian artists. 
oni facts upon which people 
were those of Chaliapine’s 


“ Ree 
Ce a 


7 ) 


an ai , 2 4 pyres 


Sgp ange 


. veranda of his house 
river, heard the Little 


oe no in chorus to the| 


oo. Sie 


| their barge poles. Struck 
uty of a voice among them, 
the barge and invited the 

into his house, there to 


fous » of the universe,” was the 
Of this discerning critic. — 


any. In 1895 he ‘genaved 
— ee ee 
e auspices of- Mamontev, a 
y_ merchant who was also an 
m, took musicai Russia 
Presently these triumphs 
to Paris, Milan, New 
-Carlo, and London. No 
t modern times so recalls the 
| 18 7 of the age of bel canto 
| 08s Read in the coo! 
n of . library, the account of 
victories and adventures seei: 
oe in the light of 
umphs, they become 
(me aell ong writ- 
ee, will doubtless prove 
as stitring and romantic 


“i , oe Fe , 
 @ ca ae 

4 » ’ 
eo 


> 


Os as 


) war, in default of pre- 
mation, rumors crowded 
er mame, and a very 
yo of them might be com- 
even in this mist of hear- 
was tolerably clear that 
ee been busy in the serv- 


0 ia , that he had lavished 


d again definitely on English 

" announcements, it was not 

y aurpie to learn that he had 

errand of mercy, that he 

inging by orl ee for the 
ia ang lief d. 

day of the concert, from 4 

e began 

the Albert Hal! to 

ces. As time advanced, the 

Increased. till at last at 8 

when Miss Dorothy McBride 

ae > gre ane stepped on 

open proceedings, 

about 10,000 

range audience 

hall huge, 

far spaces, eminently 

a in style; the occupants more 

f Russian, dressed as for the 

; Petrograd, talking Russian, 

g the ceremonies of Russian eti- 

Among them any number of 

1, not less enthusiastic, but less 


This Pipemmeseitian crowd listened 
ry nicel, Shea Chopin's introduction 
polonaise brilliante for cello and 

layed equally nicely by Mr. 
y end Miss McBride, but when, 
sond event on the program, 


os gPeringgy 
pga 
a 


‘appeared, the crowd let 

in a roar of applause. The 

figure had barely come 

to si ‘when the ovation began. It 
“ Bon Sonne acknowledged by Chali- 
with graceful gestures of thanks. 

y he can talk with his hands! At 
| > ‘@ lull, he announced his first 
mg. “I will sing number eleven.” 
on turning to the book of words, 
nce found this to be Glinka's 


yp ae 


+ 


: 


a“. 


1. Chaliapine 

‘With no apparent ef-: 
68 ‘lightest pianissimo 
ye he wished. And his} 


tremendous tic power. 
Encored for this he sang a Russian 
convict song, with a pianissimo end- 


| ing that was a marvel of soft tone. 


Many of his. audience would have 
‘had him sing something, from “Boris 
engage oad ® and more than once dur- 
ing ‘evening cries of “Boris! 
Deriet™, ” broke out. Chaliapine took 
command ‘of the situation: explained 
to the enthusiasts that there is music 
‘for the theater, music for the concert 
room; the two could not be mixed, and 
Boris was for the theater. So he sang 
what he pleased and, indeed, such is 
his power over even great masses of 
people that did he but sing one be- 
lieves they would follow him as read- 
ily as the children, in Browning's poem” 
flocked after the Pied Piper. 

The third group of songs contained: 
“The Midnight Reverie,”, M. Glinka; 
“She Laughed,” I. Lishin; “Persian 
Song,” A. . Rubinstein; “Mephisto’s 
Song of the Flea,” M. Moussorgsky, 
and as encore “Das Wandern,” by 
oepagege sung in a Russian trapsla- 
tion 

Reviewing his performance as a 
whole, one is inclined to think that 
though he is a fine lieder singer, opera 
is his chief element. But the Albert 


the finer touches get so swallowed up 
by the great distances, that it is only 
just to delay comment on this point 
until after Chaliapine, who is touring 
the big provincial cities, has given his 
farewell concert at the Queen’s Hall. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


Spectal to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, I}linois—Chief among the 
features of the concert given by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra on Oc- 
tober 21 and 22 was the performance 


-|of Glazounoff’s violin concerto. by 


Jacques Gordon, the new concertmas- 
ter of the organization. This was a 
notable interpretation of a work which, 
it should be said, required virtuosity 
in ordér to make it interesting. For 
the concerto is not to be numbered 
among the masterpieces of its kind. 
Glazounoff, it would seem, has written 
too much, The violin concerto—one 
of his later productions—has many 
notes and few ideas. Brilliant cer- 
tainly it is, well scored, but one can- 
not-live by color and difficult passage 
work alone. _Mr. Gordon performed 
the Russian composer's music as if he 
believed it to be well worth while. 
»His tone is full and of ingratiating 
Fanality and his execution leaves one 
with no uncomfortable presentments 
that, in the matter of technical dex- 
terity, he has limitations. It will be 
interesting to hear more from an 
artist who is so admirably equipped. 

Mr. Stock and his players offered the 
“King Lear” overture by Berlioz, the 


|D major symphony by Brahms, and} 


Rimsky-Korsakow’s Spanish Caprice 
as the purely orchestral] pieces. The 
last named composition was read with 
astonishing brilliancy. No one has 
done more for Brahms’ symphonic -cre- 
ations than the conductor of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, who not 
only has interpreted them with loving 
enthusiasm, but who also has given 
them the benefit of a touch here and 
there in order to enable them, in the 
matter of orchestral color, to compete 
with the more glowing scores of 
Tschaikowsky-or Richard Strauss. Yet 
in spite of the meticulous performance 
of the second symphony, it was diffi- 
cult to shut. the door upon an ever- 
growing conviction that there is much 


works. 

The Civie Orchestra of Chicago pre- 
sented its first concert of the season 
on Sunday (October 23). It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the worth of the 
labors which Mr. Stock and his coad- 
jutors, Eric de Lamarter and George 
Dasch, are doing for orchestral music 
in America by training the young 
!people—there are 80 of them—who 
make up the organization, For these 
performers are the fountain, so to say, 
which will help supply the symphony 
orchestras of the country. Here they 
fare learning the repertory and the 
manifold things which are essential 
to the good orchestral player. They 
did excellent work in the unfolding of 
Halvorsen’s “March of the Boyards,” 
in a portion of Dvofak’s “New World” 
symphony, in some pieces from Grieg’s 
“Peer Gynt” and “Sigurd Jorgalfar,” 
in Svendsen’'s “Zorahayda,” and in 
smaller works. One from their ranks 
—Catherine Wade-Smith, a student 
from the Chicago .Musical College— 
gave an uncommonly skillful perform- 
ance of Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de 
Moscou,” not a composition to be un- 
dertaken lightly. So gifted a violinist 
will surely be heard from again. 

That there is no lack of opportunity 
for concert-goers in this community 
may be gathered from the circum- 


.| stance that on Sunday there were, in 


addition to the Civic Orchestra con- 
cert, programs presented in various 
halls by Arthur Rubinstein and Leo- 
pold Godowsky, pianists: Mme. Galli! 
Curci, Kathryn Meisle, Nelson I[lling- 
worth and Albert Boroff, singers. Mr. 
Illingworth, who is a vocal interpreter 
belonging to the school of Dr. Ludwig 
Wuller, made his first appearance in 


, Chicago. 


' 


Halli is so unsuited to lieder singing, | 


that is dull in Brahms‘ symphoniic. 


ia 


] PARIS CONCERT BY 
AMERICANS ~ 


abhdoe Misibioienis Conclude First 
Year at Fontainebledu Scti.ol 


By special correspondént of The Ch: .stian 
Science Monitor 


PARIS, Framce—The critic should 
perhaps yield place to the simple re- 
porter if some account i: to be given 


| of an interesting concert organized by. 


the students of the American Conser- 
vatoire at Fontainebleau in the Salle 
Gaveau in Paris. There. was indeed 
much that was praiseworthy, though 
there ws little that was. ble. 


: But it is rather aa a proof that the ex- 
Ter race taduaritios to Uaaaies abe 


the French gy ok aa in age Se 
cia 


This was the wind-up of the first ses- |, 
| sion. ' Certainly these American pupils 
have » ‘gone back with much clearer. 
notions of French theories, tendencies, 
and methods. . 

Perhaps the mast noteworthy guc- 
cesses were those of Aaron Copland. 


‘He had written in ‘addition to these 


short stories a delightful whimsy, “Le 
Chat et la Souris,” after the manner 
of Strauss. Miss Kathleen llister 
sang his Mélodie Chinoise very charm- 
ingly, besides an air from Debussy’s 
L’Enfant. Prodigue. She was also 
heard in some compositions of Alex- 


ander Bracocki—one entitled “Recon- 


J naissance,”. accompanying words by 
Fernand Gregh, and the other a 
setting of Victor Hugo's “Une Flute 
Invisible.” 

Some of the singing was resily good. 
This Mr. Arthur Kraeckmann is an 
excellent baritone with a fine tech- 
nique. Besides singing Rameau’s 
“Invocation au Soleil,” he interpreted 
Mr. Stanley Avery's “Fontainebleau, 
a souvenir.” Again, Miss ‘Ethel Best 
fas a clear and sweet enunciation, 
while Miss Adair Macrae has a strong 
and well controlled yeice. She sang 
Chausson’s “Cantique &°2’Bpoux.” 

One of the best performances was 
that of Miss Loretta Higgins. She 
was heard in the \Air of Amide by 
Gluck. Miss Ruth Kellogg Waite sang 
an -air from Charpentier’s “Louise” 
with distinction. Particularly good 
was the singing of Mrs. Clara Oakes 
Usher, Then there was Miss Eva 
Dagley, a promising contralto. There 
was during the evening a great dec! 
of singing and perhaps not enough in- 
strumental work. Miss Julia Reibell, 
however, played Debussy’s Nocturne 
and Listz’s Dans les Bois with great 
skill, while {the compositions of Miss 
Florence Parr Gere. were well re- 
ceived, 

Such was the program presented. 
The French musicians whose work 
was presefted included Rameau, 
Debussy, Charpentier, Chausson, 
Saint-Saéns—but it will Be remarked 
that there was no attempt w be ex- 
clus’.ely French. It is not the pur- 
pose of the school to become narrowly 
nationalist. 

Assuredly ‘this conservatory, under 
the direction of Charles-Marie Widor, 
Francis Casadessus, Paul Widor, 
Isidore Philippe, and others, in whose 
founding Walter Damrosch, Mrs. 
Géorge Montgomerry Tuttle, and other 
Americans have taken such keen in- 
terest, cannot but produce beneficial 
results. For some months the young 
American musicians were acquiring a 
more international view of their art 
and they came,in contact with some 
of the chief personalities in the music 
world of France. They were care- 
fully chosen from the various states. 
Their sojourn in the beautiful French 
wood must have helped to give them 
a wider outlook. The concjuding con- 
cert was in its way a triumph, for 
them and for their masters. 


ENGLISH’ N OTES 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
music correspondent 

LONDON, England—Had a stranger 
entered Queen’s Hall on the evening 
of September 27 about a quarter to 
nine, he would have heard a tumult of 
applause so prolonged that he might 
have imagined, supposing him to be)! 
ignorant of music, some favorite 


royalty was being féted. This enthu- | 


siasm was evoked by the revival at 
the promenade concerts of Dr. Wal- 
ford Davies’ “Conversations” for 
pianeforte and -orchestra, with the 
composer at the piano. It speaks well 
for the state of public taste that stich 
a work should have proved popular. 
Written a few years ago, this clear, 
wholesome, refined music is almost 
fastidious in its rejection of those vio- 
lent means of appeal—vivid flares of 
color, strange splashes of sound— 
which are fashionable today. The 
work is based upon the idea that every 
piece of music, as Bach told his pupils, 
is a conversation between the separate | 
voices that represent the characters; 
and the subject is one well suited to 
Dr. Davies’ inherently contrapuntal 
cast of thought, and his tendency in 
‘orchestral work to give each instru- 
ment the indfvidual liberty found in 
chamber music. For some purposes 
these qualities are a drawback, but. 


6 It contains the most deeply 
felt and thought sections of the whole 
work, but being expressed in the re- 
‘served. terms which are a char- 
acteristic of Dr. Davies, it made the 
least’ immediate appeal. The finale, 
allegro giocante, “Playmates,” was 
frankly charming. After it the 
audience so clamored their apprecia- 
tion that -on Dr. Davies being re- 
called to the platform for the sixth 
time, Sir Henry Wood, who was con- 
ducting, broke through his rule of no 


was rich in 
With Charles Warwick 
Evens as the soloist,'.. fine perform- 
ance was given of Strauss’ “Den 
Quixote,” the work gaining additional 
interest from being heard near to 
Elgar’s “Falstaff” in the preceding 
| week. Then for slighter orchestra! 
g| works th were “The Swan of 
5 | ruonela” Sibelius, the theme and 
j Variations Tschaikowsky’s Suite 
"No. 3 in G) etc., and various songs 
‘sung by Luia Juta ita and Arnold Stoker. 


The classical night at the “Proms,” 
on September 30, proyed’ particularly 
good. The performanc¢ of Beethovefi’s 
Seventh Symphony was as fine a bit 
of work as Sir Heary Wood and his or- 
chestra have done this season. It was 
characterized by splendid exultant 
strength and avoidance of all over- 
emphasis, while the. performance of 
Brahms’ Academic Festival Overture 
was equally satisfactory. Fanny Davies 
played Mozart’s Concerto_ No. 24 in C 
miner, for pianoforte and orchestra. 
She is greatly and deservedly beloved 
by London audiences, and her per- 
formance was a model of that true 
classical style which is a merging 
of the individual with a lofty ideal.-No 
one can play with greater fire, charac- 
ter and fervor than Miss Davies. when 
necessary, but she has also an ad- 
_mirable gift of impersonal statement 
when occasion requires. It was thus 
she set Mozart’s concerto music be- 
fore her audience till the music 
seemed everything and she herself 
nothing. ut the“instant it was over, 
the audience knew very well whom | 
they had to thank, and called her to) 
the pistiorm again and again. 


good things. 


Solomon, formerly known to the| 
London public as a brilliant child | 
pianist, has spent the last five years | 
in Paris studying under Cortot and | 
Dupré. These studies, superimposed 


former. teacher, 
provided him with a masterly tech- 
nique, and he has returned to concert 
work to try to make a place for him- 
self among the ranks of mature art- 
ists. He gave his first recital at Wig- 
more Hall on October 1. He certainly 
shirked nothing in the way. of com- 
parisons by his choice of music. 
Everything he played was. well known: 
Beethoven's Sonata in E flat opus 31, 
two preludes and fugues by Bach, an 
allegro and presto by Scarlatti, Cho- 
pin’s sonata in B flat minor, a group of 
shorter solos by Chopin, Brahms’ in- 
termezzo in A major, and the Wagner- 
Tausig “Ride of the Valkyries,’ made 
up the program. Two characteristics 
in his playing attracted attention 
from the outset: his surprisingly 
strong and supple fingerwork and his 
extremely powerful fortissimos. He 
seems able to produce by a blow de- 
livered with Yinger-action only, a 
tone as round and rich as most pian- 
ists achieve with the arm. He has 
also a pretty turn for speed combined 
with accuracy. In fact, he has a first 
rate vocabulary, but so far has said 
nothing very significant or individual. 
He has perhaps thought too exclu. 
sively of music, not enough of the 
things of which it is an expression. 
In music considered as pattern-mak- 
ing he is really enjoyable, and his 
Scarlatti solos were brilliantly good 
The Beethoven sonata in E flat had 
evidently been carefully considered 
beforehand but was not altogether sat- 
isfactory at the time. There was a 
tendency toward rhetoric in the first 
movement, a hint of flurry in the last, 
and the whole was colored by the re- 
lentless judgments of youth—what R. 
L. Stevenson would have called snow 
and ink. Solomon does not seem to 
care much for half-shades. The Cho- 
pin sonata was the thing he played 
‘best. Here he intuitively brought 
| forward the elements of strength in 
the work and subordinated those of 
sentimentality; he treated the famous 
march with a youthful yet dignified se- 
riousness, and he. played the finale 
like a whirlwind. 


Tetrazzini is in London again. She 
| testified her presence by a huge con- 
cert at the Albert Hall on September 
25 when every seat was sold before- 
hand and the traditional scenes of | 
enthusiasm over famous prima don- 
nas were reenacted for her. A sec- 
ond concert is announced for Noverm- | 
ber 6. 


. PHILADELPHIA NOTES | 

PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
The Philadelphia Orchestra played for 
the first time in America the fifth’ 


formed under the baton of the com- 
poser on February 12 last in London. 


encores and the finale was played| 
jagain. This concert 


on the sound foundation laid by his— 
Mathilde Verne, have | 


symphony of Sibelius, which was per- | 


dsiphia, “Gymnopedies, yy Eric Satie.” 
The composition was named for’ the 
graceful saltations and competitive 
fleetness. of the youths. of ancient 
Sparta in their games, and the sprin- 
kled notes of the two harps ia their 
arpeggios, the weaving mutations of: 
the violins far aloft in a close con- 
texture of melodies somehow seem to 
reflect the eager, lithe corybantics, 
the swift flash and flexuous postures 
of the Greek athletitism of old. The 
composition in its first form was a 
series of three piano sketches, com- 
posed in 1888. Debussy took the first 
and third “Lent et grave” and “Lent 
et douloureux” and gave them an or- 
chestration in complete accord . with 
the mind and manner of his friend. 
The program began with k’s 
“Carnival Overture” ‘and closed with 
Tschaikowsky’s,“Francesca da Rimini” 
fantasy—a very good bit of. musical 
architecture on the part of Mr. Sto- 
-kowski. 
For its first visit to Philadelphia, ‘on 


| Bach Choir of Bethlehem, under Mr. 
Wolle, announces its program. 
sing portions of the mass in B minor, 
with three chorales. The orchestra, 
@rawn from the ranks of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, will play the, suite 
in .C and the second Brandenburg 
concerto. The soloists are to be Mil- 
dred Faas and Nicholas Douty, both 
of. Philadelphia, and both veterans of 
the annual Bach Festival at Bethle- 
hem. 

The biennial report of the Matinée 
Musical Club is a volume of nearly 
100 pages, describing a remarkably 
various and fruitful activity on the 
part of this flourishing organization, 
now numbering 1000 women, with a 
waiting lst. Its “reciprocity” ap- 
pointments ramify in its vicinity, and 


national effort of the Federation of} 
Music Clubs. It encourages strug- 
gling neophytes and composers, too, 
with prizes and public hearings. It | 
operates a chorus, an orchestra, a 
harp ensemble, a string quartet of its | 
| Own. It sends concert parties on 
‘long and cheerful pilgrimages to those 
'who. would otherwise be denied the 
' privilege of music as good as this. 
‘The handbook modestly tells 
about it. 


| THE NEW YORK 
| ORATORIO SOCIETY 


a 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Kastern News Office ~* 


NEW YORK, New York— 


chestral organizations. He came to' 
direct the activities of the “Manner- | 
gesangverein Arion” and he fo@unid | 
two societies 


the Oratorio Society. Thinking both | 
of these. societies “rather somnolent” 
Dr. 
pany of his friends in his home and, 
confided to them his wish that a so-| 
ciety of singers with newer ideals | 


being. 


Columbia College, 
first president of the new Oratorio 
Society, Dr. Julius 
tary, Morris Reno, treasurer and Dr. | 
Damrosch the director: The Rev. Dr. | 
Dix permitted them to 
Chapel for rehearsals. 
five rehearsals 
tivities were suspended for the sum- 
50 singers began meeting in 
Knabé -piano warerooms on 
Avenue, where, on December 3, 1873,) 
the_frst concert of the New York 
Oratorio Society. 

On May 4, 1874, with the giving of 
Handel's “Samson,” the new organiza- 
tion entered the field specifically 
chosén for it by its founder. 
history of New York’s musical life 
only two German societies appear 
with so long an_e existence—these 


nant. The only other parallel is that’ 
of the Philharmonic Society. 


1920 Festival program—‘ 
significant enough from 


ernment of a single family. Its musica! 
directors, save from 1%12 to 1917, have 
[been Dr. Leopold Damrosch and. his 
sons, Walter and Frank. In this-re- 
'gpect, though I do not care unduly to 
_dwejl upon it, its history is unique not 
| only in the United States but in the 
boty = 

f great interest is another state- 
ped in the same program—‘“Music in 
‘all its forms, instrumental and vocal. 


‘choral and orchestral, has been intelli- | 


in America much 
rally supposed. The 


'gently. cultivated 
longer than is gene 


‘titude assumed by historical] 
which would seem to indicate that the 


for such a work as “Conversations” | It was curious to observe how as the first American colonists, as well as the 


they are an excellent equipment. Be- 


sides, Dr. Davies has the skill of an! 


orator in setting forth even his! 


simplest and most spontaneous-sound- | ‘quent reliance on the effect of a sub-| were men of the finest culture. 


ing ideas: the phrases seem like happy | 
thoughts just sprung into conscious- | 
ness. 


These “Conversations.” which in all 


last but a quarter of an hour, are 


practically a symphony in miniature. 
There are four movements. The first, 
which opens with a brief introduction, 
lento, passes to an allegro entitled | 
“Genial Company.” 


‘three movements proceeded the ap- 
preciation of the hearers’ grew. 
'Throughout the work there is: fre- 


_dued tremolo of the strings. The first 
violins often are shimmering in muted 
| passages with the bolder relief com- 
mitted to the brasses. The audience 


found in the last movement, with the | 


brasses at their fullest and freest, a 
deal of sunny warmth and brightness 
| the critical preluding had not given 
|them to expect. Your correspondent, | 
who last year in Finland heard! 


first citizens of the American Repub- 
lic, were barbarians in art, when as a 
/matter of fact the founders of America 
The 
Puritanism 

as 


was 
time and 


| influence of 
‘ited in place as well 
had 


other places outside of Massachusetts. 
Even then it’ was of comparatively 
short duration and it was from New 
England that choral 
forth. The Philharmonic, Symphony | 
| and Oratorio societies of this city are 


ment, allegro felice, js called “A Pass- | this third movement one of the durable | |which was favorable to their growth | 


ing Moment.” 
scherzo, and “may be compared to. 


in the street on a fine day.” iat 
third movement, andante intimo, 
conversation between sa 


té 


as compared with the distréssing | 


would-be originals.. 
Then on the program came a lovely 


It hoids the place of a|splendors of the modern era of music | nearly two centuries ago, and it ought | 
| to be a source of pride were plaed that | 
the chance greeting of acquaintances | ‘alarums and reboations of so many there were concerts at which over- | 


| tures of Handel, Gluck, Gretry,° Gos- 
sec and other masters, no less than 


Saturday afternoon, November 6, the | 


It will | 


its extension work is linked with the’ 


| 


‘novelties are all 


| choruses 


Damrosch gathered a small com- | 


mer and in the fall the little band of | 
the | 
Fifth | 


was given, before an invited audience, | 


In the 


misconception is largely due to the at- | 
writers | 


lim- | 
/novelties which could not be included | 
little to do with retarding the. 
cu'tivation of music in New York and, 


all | 
and Galatea,”’ 


attempting. to fulfill, 
the artistic labors now performed by | 


and greater zeal might be called into | * 
They joined him in making) 
the new venture into the choral field. | . 

F. A. P. Barnard, the president of | assisting soloist with Caruso on con-| entirely different reading Mr. Kochan- 


was elected the | Cert tour. 


Sachs its secre- | 


use Trinity | 
Only four or) founded by Mr. 
were held before ac-| 50red by General Pershing, was, 
| reality, 
Conservatory, the only school of music, 
American | 


ithe ‘powerful snap of his bowing in 


societies combine musical and social | and 


activities, the latter being the domi- | pearances as a violin virtuoso, his 


; | meister of an orchestra, 
Quoting from the Oratorio Society's | opening of the war he returned to his 
That fact is|native land and took up, in the army, 
any point of/the duties before mentioned, duties 
view but it is emphasized by the more) | which changed the entire course of his 
remarkable one that throughout its | career. 
long existence of nearly half a century | York Symphony Orchestra’ for three 
it has, save for an interregnum of ‘five | | weeks at Chautauqua, New York. 
| Seasons, been under the artistic gov-| 


| bination of both,’ 
when asked what manner of composi- | 


‘Should combine the symphonic 
ment of the orchestra with the massive 


' difficult, 


and ‘Gyrowets, Stamits: and. Pleyel— 
the same music that was being played 
in Vienna, ~Philadelphia, Chari¢eston 
and other towns and cities on the At- 
lantic seaboard in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century. 

“The programs given in New York 
in the last decade of that century, that 
is, 125 yeats ago, and those by Haydn 
in London were as alike as peas in a 
pod. ... In the orchestras. of that day 


bsat men who had played at the Han- 


del Commemorative in London, 
Handel’s ‘Messiah’ was performed in 
New York a year before al reached 
Germany.” | 

The programs of the Wibtbtto So- 
ciéty are too well known to call for 
comment in an article of this nature. 
Suffice it to say that every work of 
choral musical. worth, classic and 
modern, has had its hearing, hearings 
always given in the true intent of 
striving to bring out the best in the 
best: to lift up and make apparent 
what is the best in the-mediocre. The 
first of the three concerts scheduled 
for this seasgn will be given Decem- 
ber 28. with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. Thig will be its ninety- 
fifth performance of the “Messiah.” 

The second concert, February 21. 
will mark the greatest departure of 
yeays in the society’s programs. It 
will be devoted to an entire evening 
of a capella music, covering the} 
Palestrina period and coming, down to 
and through the ultra-modern present 
time with four novelties having their 
first hearings in America. These 
Russian composi- 
tions, one a church number, one by 
Rachmaninoff, one by Pontchenko and 
one by Tscherepnin. 

Here it is of interest to read and 
compare with the above the first 
program of the society, given 48 years 
ago. Then the chorus of 50 sang a 
‘chorale by Bach, Mozart's “Ave 
Verum,” an ‘“‘Adoramus te” by Pales- 
'trina, Mendelssohn’s part ‘song, “O 
Hills, O Vales of Pleasure,” and two 
from Handel's “Samson.” 
Dr. Damrosch played violin solos and, 
with Ferdinand von Inten and Fred- 
erick Bergner, the second of Bee- 
thoven’s pianoforte trios. Jacob Graf, 
tenor, sang, “Shepherd, What Art 
\Thow Pursuing?” from Handel's “Acis 


years ago, the only number which 
Was encored and repeated ‘by request 
ata second concert was Rachmanin- 
off’s intricate a capella chorus, “Laud 
Ye the Name of the Lord.” This was 
sung by approximately 800 people. 
“Our third concert, to be given 
April 13, will be devoted to Bach’s 
‘St. Matthew's Passion’ and 
Oratorio Society will be assisted by 
the New York Symphony Orchestra 
onee more. Past performances of 
this sublime work by the Oratorio So- 
ciety have created the demand that 
we repeat it each year. We have two 
rehearsals, a week. Our members, in 
the greater proportion, are amateurs, 
music lovers who withstand the di- 
versions of a city dike New York and 
come faithfiliy to such -strenuous 
rehearsals as our programs require.” 


ne te 


FIRST NEW YORK 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor: 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York —Walter 
Damrosch chose Roger-Ducasse’s sym- 
Phonic poem “Marche Francaise’. to 
open the New York Symphony’s new 
season. It had its first hearing at a 
Pasdeloup concert in Paris, April 17, 
1920, under the direction of Rhené- 
Baton, and bears the dedication “To 
Georges Clemenceau—To Marshal 
'Foch.”, It is descriptive music of a 
startling kind, yet for that very rea- 
son it does what the composer in- 
tended doing, for he pictures in sound 
an August day in 1924, and nothing 
he did of the unusual with the string 
or wood and brass voices of the band, 
no terrific fortes which he called for 
from ‘the instruments of percussion, 
could startle an audience as the world 
was startled on that day. 

Mr. Damrosch brought from his men 
every bit Roger-Ducasse had indi- 
cated; into the opening martial 
strains of a band leading soldiers on 
a holiday parade melted the call of 
warning from a trumpet. . At first 
scarcely noticeable, the warnings grew 
until the horns thrilled. with it in for- 
tissimo, The composer took a phrase 


Miss L. Mendes sang 
a Verdure Clad,” 
| Mr. Graf sang solos from ‘‘Samson.’ 
| It will be observed that, as in the. 


} 
from Haydn's | o¢ the unbelievable. 
“Creation,” and Miss EK. Forster and | armes, citoyens,” 


from the “Marseillaise” and by some- 

what distorting it produced the effect 
It called “Aux 
but, in spite of the 
' fortissimo, the call lacked conviction; 
the trumpeter blew because his capi- 


proposed a capella.program, Palestrina | taine had’commanded and he had seen 


The man who has pianned this a’ 


He was connected with the 
|society for two seasons as assistant 


\to Walter Damrosch, and when the 


latter offered his resignation just be- 
fore the festival performance last 
year, Mr. Stoessel conducted Verdi's 
“Requiem” at the last concert and was 
_echosen to succeed Mr. Damrosch. 
Mr. Stoessel began his career as a 
| violinist and has appeared with the 


| Boston Symphony, National Symphony, 


St. Louis Symphony, and in recitals 
in practically all the 
throughout the country. He was the 
During the war he 
an army band, was bandmaster of the | 
Boston zone and director of the Band- 
masters’ College established in France | 
for the ‘American’ Expeditionary | 


| is represented, but in 1873 there were/ the colonel smile as he gave orders to 
/no ultra-moderns. 
-In 1871 Dr. | 
Leopold Damrosch ‘came to New York | capella program, and will have charge 
‘from Breslau, where for 14 years he’ 'of the activities of the Oratorio Society | 
had been. conducting choral and or-| this season, is its new director, Albert 

| Stoessel. 


the capitaine. A little scurrying about 
followed and then again all is gayety 


‘and after that tranquillity reigns, ‘only 


to be broken in upon by heavy rattle 
of drums, by cannon shot, ringing 
bells, wildest confusion; the trumpet 
calls again and, with a sort of discord- 
ant exultation, the number ends as the 
men called to the colors march away. 
It. was tremendously noisy, but may be 
said to fnalfill its purpose. 

Paul Kochanski played Tschaikov- 
sky’s concerto for violin in D. On 
hearing it accompanied by the or- 
chestra one could not help but feel 
how much it had lost when played by 


large cities | 


led | ski gave it. 


Huberman with but a piano accom- 
paniment, and by that is meant the 
music itself and not because of the 


Nothing can make one 
forget Mr. Huberman’s playing of it 
‘but the orchestral accompaniment 
gives such a splendid background that 
a performer must feel greater oppor- 


Forces, Mr. Stoessel said, ‘‘This school, | tunities for broad readings and these 


Damrosch and spon- 
in 
the first National American 
solely supported .by the 
Government.” 


For his services there the French | 
Government awarded to Mr. Stoessel | 
the Palms of the Academie, made him | 
‘for that he is an artist of contrasts is 


an officer of the Academie and and an 
Officer of public instruction. 
age of 16 he had left America to pur-| 
sue his studies abroad.~- In Berlin he! 
studied at the Royal High School: 
violin with Willy Hess and Emanuel | 
Wirth. Composition was taken up 
under the guidance of Frederick 
Gernsheim, the composer. In Berlin 
elsewhere Mr. Stoessel made ap- 


ambition then being to become kapell- 
but upon the! 


Last summer he led the New | 


He is 
a member of the faculty of the Institute 
of Musical Art and has written a book 
entitled “Technique of the Baton.”’ In 
addition to his many activities he has! 
found time to compose and Nave pub- 
lished chamber music works, violin 
pieces and songs. 

“I beHeve in and am seeking for ex- 
pression a musical form that is neither | 
Oratorio nor opera, but—well—-a com-_ 
said Mr. Stoessel, | 


“Tt | 
treat- | 


tion particularly interests - him. 


effects attainable only with a large 
chorus. I do not believe that the ora- 
torio form lends itself to the intensity |” 
of modern musical expression. 


“Our venture into the fleld of a/| 


capella singing cannot fail to broaden | 


; 


the scope of our soctety and enhance | 
its usefulness. It will enable us to) 
present many extremely interesting 


on the usual oratorio programs. | 
Some people have brought up the | 
question that it might be difficult to) 
give a program made up entirely of| 
/unac companied: music with as large a) 


impulse went | chorus as that of the Oratorio Society, | 


which numbers 250 voices. But it has) 
been done in Berlin and in Paris, by | 


the attaining of a fine ensemble is. 
it is not impossible and! 


At the. 


‘reading 


Mr. Kochanski took, playing the first 


‘movement with a fire that thrilled his 
hearers. 


The canzonetta was tender 
and pleading in the mellow tone he 
produced, in wonderful contrast to 


the first movement. One must hear 
him in a complete program before one 
can get Mr. Kochanski's full measure, 


evident and so is the fact that he is 
a master of technique. 

Mr. Damrosch gave an admirable 

of Rachmaninoff’s E minor, 

No. 2 symphony. The audience liked 

it and it seemed that the composer 


‘also did, judging from the manner in 


which he shook both of Mr. Damrosch’s 
hands, when, very unwillingly, he was 
compelled to come forward at the 


-end of the concert. 


FRANCIS MACMILLAN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, Néw York—After an 
absence of five years Francis Macmil- 
len returned to the New York concert 
stage and showed a decided gain in 
violinistic stature. His -program 
opened with Mozart’s Andante and 


| Rondo in G major and-he at once 


made evident his gfowth. Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole” was his -sec- 
ond number and Mr. Macmillen con- 
tinued in the mastery with which he 
had begun, playing with: sureness not 
only in the latter number but in those 
that followed. His tone is unmarred 
'by roughness but is usually clear; 
perhaps a little too much attention 
is given to obtaining this effect, for 
though there is decided gain in feeling 
in his playing, there should be and can 
be more imaginative tonal color. Mr. 
Maemillen impresses a hearer by his 
earnestness, his devotion to his art. 
'Sinding’s Romance was played with a 
smooth, sweet tone which was even 
excelled in the Serenade by Arensky. 
Numbers like the Handel-Thomson 
“Passacaglia’” must be permitted a 
vloliniet. They gave him opportunity 
' to exhibit his bravura technique and 
Mr.’ Macmillen was at ease in the feats 
'of bowing called for in that number 
and others, as well as being extremely 
skillful in the execution of rapid pas- 
sages. Piérne’s “Serenade a Colom- 
\bine” was played beautifully and Mr. 
Macmillen deserved every bit of the 


The second move- {Sibelius conduct his own works, thinks | the flowering plants rooted in a soil | choruses of the same size and, while| reat applause which greeted him 


'after his masterful rendition of Wien- 


jaski’s “Polonaise.” Mention must be 


the « 


naturally the quality of a chorus of; made of the sympathetic accompani- 
that size is greatly superior to one of ments played by. Mr. Richard Hage- 
a smaller number. It will.be remem- man. What a feeling of security it 


nanos that in the festival given in the |} must be for a performer to have such 
ing, heard for the first time in Phila-jthe symphonies of Haydn, Wanhall | Seventy-First Regiment Armory, two! support. 
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Jesus. It made him an honegt man, a 
| good carpenter, and a good man, be- 
fore it-could make him the glorified.” 
| (‘Miscellaneous Writings,” page 166). 
To the student thé force of this ex- 
ample is honest, intelligent. application 
to the work at hand, fearless recogni- 
ition of the power of Mind to know, 
and the resultant inevitable effect—in- 
telligence expressed in the best pos- 
siblé termis to meet thé néed of each 
and every: ént. 
Such honest, intelligent student ex- 


A Lake and a Carion 
in the West 


Then came evening, afd the somber 
cliff’ were inspired with thé ineffable 
beauty of the alpenglow. A solemn 
calm fell upon evérything. All the 
lower portion of the cafion was iu 
ti#aming shadow, and I crept into a 


to smooth the ground in a sheltered 
nook for a bed. When the short twi- 
perience has the rare reward of illu- | nent faded, 1 kindled a sunny fire, and 
minating with the simplicity of Truth | jay down to rest and look at the stars. 
| the intricacies of human systems and ca 

+6f making of education truly the 
process of leading out ifistead of 


ee Be —— — 


hollow near oné of the upper lakelets. 


truly glorious.—John Muir, 


breakiws-up of the glacial winter. _. . 


The cafion should be seen in winter. 
A good, strong traveler, who knows 


the way and the weather, might easily 
make a safe excursion 


through it 
from Yosemite Valley on snow-shoes 


‘during some tranquil time, when the 


storms are hushed. The lakes and 
falls would be buried then; but s0, 


also, weuld be the traces of destruc- 


tive feet, while the views of the moun- 
tains in their winter garb, and the 
ride at lightning speed down the pass 
betweén the showy walls. pig 
“The 


Mountains of California.” 


Se a 


eee er hn ncaa tale, LL LLL ALLL LEAL LLG LLL LE LLL LLL A 


larger peninsula—Orohéna, Aorai, and 
Pirohitee—the land radiates on all 
Sides to the sea in sloping green 
ridges. Between these are broad and 
shadowy valleys—in aspect, each a 
Tempe—watered with fine streams, 
and thickly wooded. Unlike many of 
the other islands, there extends nearly 


soil, teeming with the richest vegeta- 
tion. Here, chiefly, the natives dwell. 

Seen from the sea, the prospect is 
magnificent. It is one mass of shaded 
tints of green, from beach to mountain 
top; lessly diversified with valleys, 
| ridged glens, and cascades. Over the 


all round Tahiti a belt of low, alluvial 


re PR ee ET EN ET 


On the Alacrity, Coach 
to London 


“Our reader must now please to 
quit the woods and seashore of the 
west, and the gossip “of Clavering, 
and the humdrum life of poor little 
Fairoaks, and transport himself with 
Arthur Pendennis, 
coach, to London, whither he goes 
once for all to face the world and to 
make his fortune,” writes Thackeray. 
“as the ceath whirls through the 


on the Alacrity 


man, said Pen. And Mr. Doolan of 
the ‘Tom and Jerry’ newspaper (for 
such was the gentleman’s name and 
address upon the card which he 
banded to Pen), said, ‘Faith he was, 
and he knew him very well.’ Pen 
thought it was quite an honor to have 
seen the great Mr. Hurtle, whose 
works he admired. He believed 
fondly, as yet, in authors, reviewers, 
and editors of newspapers. Even 
Wage. whose books did not appear to 
him to be masterpieces of human 
intellect, he yet secretly revered as 
a successful writer. He mentioned 
that he had met Wagzg in the coun- 
try, and Doolan told him how that 
famous novelist received three hun- 
dred pounds a volume for every one 
of his novels. Pen began to calculate 


instantly whether he might not make 
five thousand a year. 

“The very first acquaintances of his 
own whom Arthur met, as the coach 
pulled up at the Gloster Coffee-House. 
was his old friend Harry Foker, who 
came prancing down Arlington Street 
behind an enormous cab-horse. He 
had white kid gloves and white reins, 
and nature had this time decorated 
him with a considerable tuft on the 
chin. A very small cabboy, vice 
Stoopid retired, swung on behind Fok- 
er’s vehicle. Foker looked at the dustry 
coach, and the smoking horses of the 
Alacrity, by which he had made jour- 
neys in former times.—‘What, Foker!’ 
cried out Pendennis—‘Hullo! Pen, my 
boy!’ saki the other, and he waved 
his whip by way of amity and salute 
to Arthur, who was very glad to see his 
queer old friend’s kind old face. Mr. 
Doolan had a great respect for Pen 
who had an acquaintance in such a 
grand cab; and Pen was greatly ex- 
cited and pleased to be at liberty in 
London. He asked Doolan to come 
and dine with him at the Covent Gar- 
den Coffee-House, where he put up: 
he called a cab and rattled away 
thither in the highest spirits. He was 
giad to see the bustling waiter and 
polite bowing landlord again; and 
asked for the landlady, and missed the 
old Boots, and would have liked to 
shake hands with everybody.” 


Falls the Windless 
Snow 


The pine-trees lift their dark, be- 
wildered eyes— 

Or so I deem—vup to fhe clouded skies: 

No breeze, no faintest breeze, is heard 
to blow: 

In wizard silence falls the 
snow. 


i >. 


cramming in. An understanding of 
Christian Science gives a right pro- 
portion to thé world’s present estimaté 
of education,—setting it up not as a 
god but merely as an expression of 
ascending development replacing any 
lurking greed for materiai knowledge 
as power. It brings to light the dif- 
férence between intellect and intel- 
lectualism; between lack of education: 
and ignorance, and bestows the bene- 
diction of a broader charity on him 
who views the manifestations of these 
extremes of human experience, for it 
reveais that where lack of education 
seems to bé, divine intelligence is; 
that to possess true inteliéct is to re- 
fiect divine intelligence; that to wal- 
low either in ignerance or in intel- 
lectualism,—-the cult. whose god is 
human intellect resident in brain- 
matter,—-is thereby to turn from sée- 
ing divine intelligence expressed, since 
| both ignorance and intellectualism are 
based on faith in matter, which denies 
the one God who is Mind. 

For the student who has established 
in consciousness his oneness with the 
divine Mind, no subject undertaken 
can be too remote or too new to war- 
rant mastery. Mind knows no néw ex- 
perience. Man's experience as Mind's | 
idéa is therefore continuous and com- | 
plete; it is not added to; it unfolds. 
Therefore there is no failure, no pos- 
sible lack of connection between Mind 
and its idea, and every student has 
the right to see this and to put it | 
into practice. This practide may be | 
expressed as instant understanding in 
timd’ of need, or as steady, joyous ap- 
Dlication to duty daily. To omit the 
latter is to let in the little foxes that 
spoil the vines; not to enjoy the 
former is to assume that Mind can be 
separated from its idea and that in- 
telligence is even for a moment un- 
expressed. if the sense testimony It falls in breezeless qniet, strangely 
seems to be a belief of poor teaching, | still; 
or wrong teaching, of attractive or 3 | | | \"Scapes the dulled pane, but loads the 


repulsive personality, the absolute eee panel 
fact of right @ducation is present in — 
spite of these seeming obstructions. = oni 
God is the one Teacher and whatever itil ceitaiiaiinid —<.. 
i nnanert ae pts the subject studied, there is the meta- = ' : . — Pan! Hamil 
idea, ’ 2 | és , _ | —Pan amiiton 6. 
of the life of the personal ry 3 cakes be is oon : Macbeth and the Witches,’’ by Corot — 
striving to displace any exalted or 
debased sense of person apart from 
God as able to instruct man. The re- 
ward of such striving Mrs. Eddy has 
indicated in a Message to The Mother 
Church (“Miscellaneous Writings,” p. 
127): “When a hungry heart petitions 
the divine Father-Mother God for 
bread, it is not given a stone,—but 
more grace, obedience, and love.” 


which is a condition 


rt new rk that is the “Father's busi- 


would be futile to bask 
¢ fitful sunshine of the subtlets 
‘him to pass the necessary exam- 
ations and tests, who bas himeelf 
omitted careful preparation fer them. 
In this regard, the admonition of 
fary Raker Eddy on page 327 of “Sci- 
e and Health with Key to the 
iptures,’ is helpful. Mrs. Eddy 
fe writes: “‘The way to escape the 
gery of sin is to cease sinning. 
re is no other way.” Lack of 
slication to the appointed task is 
ist One more of the lusts of the flesh, 
it is a plea for ease in matter 

least resistance. 
‘istian Sciencé treatment is the 
Hi¢ of Truth to specific error; 
destroys error; it may not therefore 
: expected to Juli the human mind to 
est in inaction and material case or 
‘pleasure or to save it from the cen- 
equences of such. The cause and 
fiect relation of God and man is ab- 
inte in Mind and must be reflected 
hw experience. Christian Sci- 
ence will show the student the 
in involved in allowing the per- 
mance of a right task to be irk- 
@ and so destroy for him the tend- 
ency to let work slide,—to omit the 
bligations of daily experience which, 
onsecrated and glorified through the 
- understand! of Christian Science, 
_ enable the human to ascend out of it- 
elf. Mrs, Eddy has written: “This 
ts acti im of the divine energy, even if 
- not acknowledged, has come to be seen 
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windless 


a 


night away from the friendly gates of | 


bome, many a plan does the young | { SCIENCE 


Dian cast in his mind of future life | 
AND 


and conduct, and peradventure suc- | 


cess and fame. He knows he is a} 
With Key to 


iridges, here and there, the loftier 
(peaks fling their shadows, and far 
‘down the valleys. At the head of 
these, the water-falls flash out into 
‘the sunlight as if pouring through 
vertical bowers of verdure. Such en- 


Soon the night-wind began to flow and | 
pour in torrents among the jagged | 
peaks, mingling strange tones with | 

those of the waterfalls sounding far | Before Dawn 

below; ... Then the full moon looked | One day an art critic was praising 
down over the edge of the cafion wall, | tne jightness of Corot’s foliage. “Yes,” 
her countenance seemingly rite with said a htee Mine eenet be able tote 
intense concern, and apparently 80) aga ogee 
near as to produce a startling effect us | “P7Ough the branches.” He was essen- 
if she had entered my bedroom, for- tially an outdoor artist, saturating | 


Corot’s Work Began 
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chantment. too. breathes over the|tetter man than many who have | 
whole, that it seems a fairy world, all | hitherto been ahead of him in the | 
fresh and blooming... . '' |vace: his first failure has caused him | 


Upon a near approach, the picture fremorse, and brought with it reflec- | 


It is no ex- it has not taken away his | 


sible for such communi- 


In the process of education, then, as 
in all other lines of endeaver, the stu- 
dent of Christian Science is free, joy- 
ous, and convinced of achievement at 
band. For achievement is simply the 
expression spé@cifically of the truth 
that because God is, and is all there 
is, man, His idea, is perfect by re- 
fiection. and free by the one _ in- 


| me. 


getting all the world, to gaze on me_ 


alone. 

The night was full of strange sounds, 
and I gladly welcomed the morning. 
Breakfast was soon done. and I set 
forth in the exhilarating freshness of 
the new day, rejoicing in the abund- 
ance of pure wildness so close about 
The stupendous rocks, hacked 
and scarred with centuries of storms, 


himself with Nature in all her varied | 
aspects, and transferring her to can- | 
va8 in all her ever-changing moods. 

He has himself given to us, in a! 
letter to a friend, an almost autobio- | 
graphical description of his own rela- | 
tions with the outdoor world, and so! 
beautiful is his description, so greatly | 


does it help us to understand nis | 


‘of any sensibility, who 
| time wanders back into these valleys | 
fancies 


—away from the haunts of the na- | ni 
awake. 


loses not its attractions. 
aggeration to say, that to a Puropean 
for the first 


tives—the ineffable repose and beauty 
of the landscape is such, that every 
object strikes him like something seen 
in a dream; and for a time he almost 
refuses to believe that scenes like 


is exclusively en- 
ublica 
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heritante, to stand as the heir of God. 
Tennyson sang of “the heir of all the 
ages in the foremost ranks of time.” 
That student in school or college or 
in the world’s schoolroom who is per- 
ceiving through Christian Science the 
utter vacuity of ages and their lore, 
the utter sham of time and its limita- 
tions,—counterfeits of the eternal un- 
folding of divine Mind and its infinite 
manifestation, is in the one true sense 
the “heir of all the ages,” for he 
knows where and how to seize upon 
the element of truth that lies in the 
way of suggested counterfeit, and thfs 
is the only knowledge that is power. 


Steod sharply out in the thin early 
light, while down in the bottom of the 
cafion grooved 4nd polished bosses 
heaved and glistened like swelling sea- 
waves, telling a grand old story of the 
ancient glacier that poured its crush- 
ing floods above them. 

Here for the first time I met the 
arctic daisies in all their perfection 
of purity and_ spirituality,—gentle 
‘mountaineers face to face with the 
stormy sky, Kept safe and warm by 
a thousand miracles. I leaped lightly 
from rock to rock, glorying in the 
eternal freshness and sufficiency of 
nature, and in the ineffable tender- 
ness with which she nurtures her 
mountain darlings in the very foun- 
tains of storms. Fresh beauty ap- 
peared at every step, delicate reck- 
| ferns, and groups of the fairest 

Miles and miles of sky and mist. | flowers. Now another lake came to 
Marsh and shoreland where the rushes | View, now a weterfall. Never feil 

Rustle, wind and water kissed: |light in brighter spangles, never fell 


Where the lake’s creat face is dri¢-| Water in whiter foam. I seemed to 
| float through the cafion enchanted, 


‘feeling nothing of its roughness, and 
was out in the Mono levels before I 
| Was aware. 

Looking back from the shore of 
Moraine Lake. my morning ramble 


Lake Huron 


| (October) r 
Miles and miles of lake and forest, 


ing, 
Driving, drifting int» mist. 


Miles and miles of crimson glories, 
--Autuma’s wondrous fires ablaze;. | 
@s of shoreland red and golden, |. 
- ting into dream and haze; |seemed all a dream. 
Dréaming where the woods and! Bloody Cafion, a mere glacial furrow 
' Vapors 'twe-hundred feet deep, with smooth 
Melt in myriad misty ways. ‘rocks projecting from -the sides and 
braided together in the middle, like 
‘bulging. swélling muscles. Here the 
; ‘lilfes were higher than my head, and 
Wild birds calling where the rushes the sunshine was warm enough for 
Rustle, wind and water kissed: ‘palms. Yet the snow around 
Where the lake's great face is driving, | aretic willows was plainly vidible only 
Driving, drifting into mist. ‘four miles away, and between were 
—Wilfred Campbell. (narrow specimen zones of all the 
principal climates.of the globe. ee 
7 On the bank of a small .brook tha 
lle de Treilles comes gurgling down the side of the 

The point of the island, of the 
original Ile de Treilles, behind the 


'left lateral moraine, I found a camp- 
statue of Henri IV, is one of those 


bright spots of green which leave an 
uhnrecegnized impression upen the 
summer visitor to Paris. grim 

| “Phe western point of the island,| bushes. 
jthat sjip’s prow continually at’) Passing on toward the open plain, 
anchor, which, in the flow of two/] noticed three well-defined terminal 
currents, looks at Paris, without ever moraines curved gracefully across the 
reaching it, 
planted with great trees, a delicious splices to the two noble laterals. 
rétréat: an asylum in the midst of | These mark the halting-places of the 
the crowd.” (Zola)--“Walks in Paris,” | vanished glacier when it-was retréat- 
Augustus J. C. Hare. 7 ling into its summit shadows on the 


Milés and miles of Jake and forest, 
Miles and miles of sky and mist; 


faces -peering out of 


There curved, 


the | 
_through an atmosphere of mist and / 


The fiowers raise their heads, | 
A peasant | 
riding a white horse disappears down | 
He | 
paints! ’’—“Corot,” by Ethel Birnsting] | 


| fire still burning, which no doubt be-| 
longed to the gray Indians I had met’ 
on the summit, and I listened instinc- | 
tively and moved cautiously forward, | 
half expecting to see some of oe | ene in the South Seas: indeed, a 
the | 


A lonely strand,'cafion stream, and joined by long! 


one hundred miles in circuit. 


work, that we quate it, although we | these should have a commonplace,ex- 


know that many of our readers will 
have seen it often enough before. 

“A landscape painter has a delight- 
ful day. He gets up about three a. m., 
before sunrise. He goes and sits down 
under a tree, and waits, watcbing. 


“At first there is little to be seen. 


Natune iies behind a _ white veil, 
through which some vague masses are 
faintly visible. Everything is sweetly 
scented, and trembles under the 
wakening breeze of the dawn. 
“Bing! The sun gets clearer and 
begins to break through the fine veil, 
behind which shelter the fields, the 
woods, the distant hills. The mists of 


night still lie like silver on the cool | 


grass. 


“Bing! bing! First one ray of sun- | 


light—then another. The flowerets 
awake, each one bathing in its drop 
of pearly dew. The leaves stir in the 
chill morning air. The birds begin to 
twitter. . 
is there! 


/ 
“The landscape is hidden as yet' 


behind the transparency of the mist, 


which will gradually be absorbed by. 
. . At last we can see what | 
Bam! | 


the sun, . 
at first we could only guess ‘at. 
The sun has risen. Bam! A peasant 


crosses the end of the field with his | 
says the | 
bell of the ram who leads the flock. | 
Everything sparkles, glitters; | 
and | 
I paint! | 
“The far distance in its simple con- | 


cart and oxen. Ding! ding! 
Bam! 
all is 
caress.ng. . 


in full light, still, soft, 


.. And I paint! 
tour and harmony fades inte the sky, 


ether. 
the birds flit to and fro 


the narrow path. And the artist? 


and Alice Pollard. 


Tahiti 
Tahiti is by far the 
variety of causes has made it almost 
classic. Its natura! features alone 
distinguish it from the surrounding 
groups. Two round and lofty promon- 
tories, whose mountains rise nine 
thousand feet above the level of the 


ocean, are connected by a low, nar- 


row isthmus; the whole heing somé 
From 
the great central peaks of the 


. . One sees nothing, yet all | 


most famous | 


‘of the public.—“Omoo,”’ 
ville 


| istence. No wonder that the French 
bestowed upon the island the appella- 

“Often,” 
thought I 


| tion of the New Cytherea. 
joone'a De Bougainville, “I 
'was walking 

_ Nor, when first discovered, did the 
| inhabitants of this charming country 
‘at all diminish the wonder and admira- 
| tion of the voyager. 
| beauty and amiable dispositicns har- 
| monized completely with the softness 
of their clime. In truth, everything 
about them was calculated to awaken 
the liveliest interest. Glance at their 
civil and religious institutions. To 


while, for: poetry, their mythology 
| rivalled that of ancient Greece. 

Of Tahiti. earlier and more full 
accounts were given, than of any 
other island in Polynesia; and this 
is the reason why it still retains so 
strong a hold on the sympathies of all 
readers of South Sea voyages. The 
journals of its first visitors, contain- 
ing, as they did, such romantic de- 
scriptions of a country and people 
before unheard of, produced a marked 
sensation throughout Europe; and 


in Paris, were caressed by nobles, 
scholars; and ladies. 


In addition. to all this, 


increase its celebrity. Over two cen- 
turies ago, Quiros, ‘the Spaniard, is 
supposed to have touched at 
island; 


couver, La Perouse, and other illus- 
trious navigators, refitted their vessels 
in its harbours. Here the famous 
Transit of Venus was observed in 
1769. Here the memorable mutiny of 
the Bounty afterward had its origin. 
It was to the pagans of Tahiti that 
the first regularly constituted Protes- 
tant missionaries were sent: and 
'from their shores also have sailed 
successive missions to the neighbour- 
ing islands. 
These, with 


other events 


‘the place awakened: and the recent 
' proceedings of the French have more 


‘than ever called forth the sympathies 


| Herman Mel- 


tion: 


| courage, or, let us add, his good | 
lopinion of himself. 


A hundred eager 


and busy hopes 


vear’s thought and 


have made him, 


and a 
munion 
twelve 
this road on his way to 
Oxbridge! 
night with inexpressible fondness and 


tenderness towards the fond mother, | 


whe in spite of all 


and follies, trusts him and loves him | 
Blessings be on her! he prays, | 
stars over- | 


in the Garden of Eden.” | 


Their physical | 


who blessed him when parting, and | 
faults | 


his past 
still. 
as he looks 
meee. 6 


up to the 


“With these thoughts to occupy him, | 
Pen did not falt asleep until the nip- | 
morning. | 
refreshed | 


of an October 
and woke considerably 
when the coach stopped at 


ping dawn 


the old 
where he 


aa ., |had had a 
their king, divine, rites were paid; | 


|lege many times 


breakfasting place at B——-, 
score of merry 
his way to and from school and col- 
since he was a boy. 
As they left that place, the sun broke 
out brightly, the pace was rapid, the 
horn blew, the milestones flew by. 
Pen joked with. guard and 
passengers and people along the 
familiar road; it grew more busy and 
animated at every instant; the last 
team of greys came out at H-—, 
the coach drove into London. 
young fellow has not felt a 


| beginning... 
several | 
eventful occurrences, more or less‘ ,,, show that I can be a man.’ 
connected with Tahiti, have tended to/from his place on the coach-reof the | 
'eager young fellow looked down upon | 
‘the city. with the sort of longing | 
the | desire which young soldiers feel on. 
and, at intervals, Wallis,| the eve of a campaign. 
Byron, Cook. De Bougainville, Van-| 


as he entered the vast place? Hun- 


cnn fires Cabiilans were carried | Greds of other carriages, crowded with 
when the first Ta Ss were c: beh ; 

'their thousands of men, were hasten- 
| thither, Omai in London, and Aotooroo} ,_ " x 


ing to the great city. ‘Here is my 


place, thought Pen; ‘here is my battle 
| _ I have been a boy and | 


Oh, I long, I tong 
And 


a dawdler as vet. 


“As they came along the road, Pen 
had formed acquaintance with a 


cheery fellow-passenger in a shabby | 
cloak, who talked a great deal about | 
he was | 
very familiar, and who was, in fact. | 
the reporter of a London newspaper, | 
as whose representative he had been | 
to attend a great wrestling-match in | 
This gentleman knew in- | 
timately. as it appeared, all the lead- | 
ing men of letters of his day, and | 
talked about Tom Campbell, and Tom | 
which | Hood, and Sidney Smith. and this and | 
might be mentioned, have united in| the other, as if he had been their most | 
keeping up the first interest which! intimate friend. 


men of letters with whom 


the west. 


As they passed by 


| Brompton, this gentleman pointed out 
|to Pen Mr. Hurtle the reviewer, walk- 
‘ing with his umbrella. 
,over the coach to have a long look at 
‘the great Hurtle. 


Pen craned 


He was a Boniface 


keep him | 
How much older his mishaps | 
self-com- | 
than when, | 


months since, he passed on! 
and from | 


His thoughts turn in the | 


meals on | 


fellow- | 


and | 
What | 
thrill | 
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: E then the full ‘grain in ‘the ear” 
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| vis ur as as he was ever 

to phair to paint them 

ted by his own exuberant 

imitators drew their pictures of the 

ie Pres was waiting to assume 

they ved achieved. the impossible, 

abit haye described a President who is 
Th Phe lar ; pint is aa gentlemen 

‘alt ly 80 80. cor ncerned for their. neighbors that thev 

se of Mr. Healing, every month that passes 

pething- of A statesman whonr the dusting 

d of. His wise action over the 

ui emony was followed by the-great step of 

ling theCon fe for the Limitation of Armament. 

| a whi #8 K tee: beer to the South, and has delivered a 

“Which must have demanded the highest political 

Be, as was'shown by the fact that he began by an- 

Se oh ‘he was going td. say what he had to say 

it gave satisfaction fo his listeners Gr not. As 


— ;, it may or may not have chimed with 


; But one thing is certain. They_must 
d that they were having the most difficult sit- 
beg a “whic ich the country faces presented to them not 
y fearlessly and thoughtfully, but in an actually prac- 
tal manner. It-is easy for‘any speaker, in any countre, 
mc phen into the wasp’s nest of the racial question. 
ut th + olpady nest of the racial question is a peculiarly 
one in America, where the sins of the past are 
tothe present in what many people have come 
d as.an insoluble problem. . 
When Mr. Harding ceased speaking to his Birming- 
; at d ie “nce, he had not spun together a great number 
é s with a dexterous noncommitality which left 
: n just where he had found it. 
= ed on with all its. difficulties, and explained to 
- aoe what he believed to be the only practical 
onc | of those difficulties. The audience may accept 
© solution, or it may decide to repudiate the solution. 
tn a solution has been: put to it, and put to it by 
i ‘of the Republic. of-a nature which is feasible 
it outrages the feelings of none of those con- 
trned. Broadly stated, Mr. Harding says to the white 
y “¥ f the South, give the Negro everything to which 
t is « educationally, industrially, and politically, 
r imagine that this is going to make a demand 
} ) mg any social equality which would be repugnant. 
1 the he other hand, he says to the Negro, do not deceive 
pia the idea that the way to become a good 
: to become an. indifferent imitation of a white 
n. Ke your own pride of race, your own a ge 
“ i ¢ s. and. do not’ attempt to intrude yourself i 
| at o Os} here which is not congenial to you, out of a 
nse ‘of. false pride. To both he might have recom- 
1 that famous sentence of Lincoln's, “With malice 
1 none. with charity for all, w ith firmness in the 
as God gives us to. see the right.” 
does not in any way mean that Mr. Harding 
; not recognize. the tremendous difficulties of the 
baa itu uation, it does mean that he sees the danger of 
perpetually failing to grapple with those difficulties. 


patecs 


me # 
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3 culties not grappled with have a way of becoming 

ntuated, and the President sees the accentuation of 

question in the states being made possible 

1. the unexpected medium of restricted immigra- 

"eh tricted immigration will mean to some extent 

i labor market, and this will mean the tendency 

‘the Negro from the south to the north and 

so to create a new difficiilty in labor conditions 

uth. Only, consequently, as the south shows its 

sto deal fairly with the Negro laborer may it, 

im: ft i che able to obtain his services to the extent 

= yas the. President said, ‘‘to keep its fields pro- 
ure ing and its industries still expanding.” 

the: President is evidently looking, with true 

. nshif ‘peponil the confines of the United States. 

d — the racial question is becoming a factor in 

| ver and he would like to see the difficulty in 

1 sarge 1 States on the way to settlement before the 


Ee seat politics. Great Britain has 
ery much arene complicated racial ques- 
In Egypt the settlement so 


y werked out by Lord Milner is unfortunately 
delayed, owing to the very animosities in- 

eh Lord Milner clearly saw in Egypt what 

ing. sees today in the south, that Great Britain 

with this question and Settle it, lest she 

ne day find herself faced wfth a much bigger 
mile the smaller still remained upon her hands. 
nmin has such a problem in an acute form, a 
bien Bet th before now has required all the dexterity 
) advanced a statesman as 
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, in other words in the 
» that of men the racial 


en that it is impossible for 
the problems of its neighbors. 
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7 af ing in of what might be te me 
ue French monarchy got the 


the green flag. 


could be once set going as 


with dusters , 


He had faced 


‘great financier,” 


called upon to face simultaneously the. 


Smuts can be- 


_ ¥ 


ies, disappeared with the com- 
d the new geography. 

first indication of this when 
it started out to assist revolution in America against 
England, and found a ssion in revolution in Paris. 
In a moment of insanity the German Empite, which had 


a Gok nelgthgeecd 


preached the yellow peril everywhere. incited the Mu- 


hatmmadan Empire to bind-on the. turban and hoist 
Fortunately for the~world, the = 
ment, criminal in its. callousness, produced only 

mountain in labor. But the hint was taken in the sie 
city of Europe capable of fully understanding its- impli- 
cation, that is to say, in Moscow; and, as a consequence, 
the Bolshevistic effort to stir “Muhammadanism - into 


action. has steadily persisted. What the Bolshevik has’ 


been too reckless to realize is that if Muhammadanism 
it was set going in the days 
of Muhammad the Second or’ Solyman the Magnificent, 
its effects might be felt in Russia even earlier than in 
some other places.. Because, however, of all these things, 
Mr. Harding is showing great statesmanship, and per- 
haps even greater courage; in his endeavor to bring about 
an immediate reconsideration of the racial question in 
the United States. The Negro did not come willingly 
to the southern plantations. And the end of the act 
which brought him there is not yet. But the color tide is 
rising, and there are those who hope to take it at the 
flood. , 


Trade Outlook } in France 


THE statement made recently by Lucien Dior, Freneh 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, in regard to the trade 
situation in France ntust be accounted encouraging. \Ir. 
Dior is firmly convinced that “the prospects ‘are now 
bright,” that the period of extravagance is definitely over. 
that a sobered people is spending less, that an equilibrium 
is being established, and fhat production is increasing. 

“In the new condition of things,’’ he says, “the profit 
must be smaller, but the law of.supply afd demand be- 
gins again to play normally.” Mr. Dior sees the same 
grounds for optimism when attention is turned to the 
condition of foreign trade. Not only are vigorous efforts 
being made to help the exporter, but, in Mr. Dior’s opin- 
ion, the world is coming to see that excessive protection- 
ism “bears more thorns than flowers.”’ 

Now, there is clearly ample justification for such a 
hopeful attitude. There can bé no doubt that a founda- 
tion is being laid, in France as in many other. countries, 
for a steady progress toward better conditions. Never- 
theless, another statement, that made recently by Maurice 
Bokanowski, the reporter of the budget to the Chamber, 
deserves careful attention. For Mr. Bokanowski insists, 
very justly, that the first essential for the rehabilitation 
of trade is to réstore confidence, and that confidenee w1ll 
not be restored until the chambers bring’ forward a com- 
plete and honest budget. “It is not necessary to be a 
Mr. Bokanowski declares, “to under- 
stand that a country is marching toward ruin when it 
covers its. expenditure by loans. It is necessary that 
France should cover the ordinary budget by taxes.” Mr. 
Bokanowski then goes on to insist that a forced optimism 
is bad, and that ‘illusions about German payments” 
should be dismissed. . 

No one who has made any - study of the situation can 
doubt that Mr. Bokanowski is right. No amount of 
juggling, such as that which has been practiced. by suc- 
cessive finance ministers in France for the past two and 
a half years, can do away with the fact. that France is 
not meeting her obligations, or anything like her obliga- 
tions, out of taxation. Even on her ordinary budget she 
has, at present, a deficit of 2,500,000,000 francs, and 
bevond this are an “extraordinary budget” and a “‘special 
budget,” for meeting the obligations of which [France is 
still looking mainly to Germany. 

In these circumstances, it is well that some one like 
Mr. Bokanowski should poimt out that} rance needs to 
set herself the task of raising considerably more than she 
dogs. at present from taxation. Mr. Bokanowski puts the 
matter quite simply. He shows that the interest on tlie 
national debt, together with provision for amortization, 
cannot be put down at less than 18,000,000,000 francs; 
that the cost’ of the public services, including. the army, 
must be reckoned at about 10,000,000,000 francs; that 
the annual appropriation for pensions cannot fall short 
of 4,000,000,000 francs; and that other charges will 
bring up the total to 36,000,900.000 francs. This sum, 
Mr. Bokanowski urges, France should raise by taxation, 
and refuse to acquiesce in the present limit on paper of 
25,000,000,000 francs. 

Such a statement of the financial situation need not 
detract in:the least from the hopefulness of the outlook 
as set forth by the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
The situation is improving and the outlook is distinctly 
hopeful. But the situation would, without doubt, im- 
prove more rapidly, and the outlook assume an added 


hopefulness if the financial situation of the country were 


frankly faced and courageously dealt with. 


Between the Cup and the Lip 


SOMETIMES the adoption of really heroic methods 


becomes necessdry. Even So-called adversity is not in- 
frequently the disguise in which advancement and prog- 
ress, if not indeed the richest blessfngs, come. In the 
operation of powerful and cumbersome machines there 
come times, according to those who are expert “in ma- 
nipulating such devices, when nothing seems to serve to 
overcome a condition of apparently confirmed perversity, 
if manimate objects may be presumed to indulge such 
propensities, but what the machinists refer to asa “jarring 
loose” process. Perhaps, otherwise than theoretically, 
the method may be adapted to other equally helpful appli- 
cations. The tendency too often is to allow a right to be 
lost by simple default. to. surrender a position without 
contest, and to admit defeat rather than assert a perfectly 
valid claim. Out of the wildernesses and the prairies of 
America there have come those who have proved them- 


selves men of valor and power in the councils of the 


nation. ‘They were not the products of chance or circum- 
stance, but ot determination and deliberation. .Thev 
emerged from the masses of their fellows because, by 


i ee effort to add 
The 


i 


» 
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some Process perhaps unrevealed and not understood, they 
were “jarred loose” from conditions which engulfed and 
submerged the majority. Something gave to them the 
courage to lay claim to the birthright which is every 
man’s, and the force and determination to seize upon and 
to possess that right. 

In a way quite unexpected, and from a source re- 
garded as incapable of supplying just the reaction mani- 
fested, the Senate gf the United States, judging from all 
appearances, has undergone this necessary “jarring loose”’ 
experience. The announcement that the Secretary of the 
Treasury had authorized the issuance. af federal regula- 
tions governing the manufacture and sale of 50-called 
medicinal beer, seems to have aroused those senators 
who have, by indifferenee or worse, allowed the declared 
purpose of the people whom they represent to be ignored 
and temporarily nullified. 

However; so far as-official activity and. legislative 
inactivity are concerned, the damage has been done. The 
declared law of the land. according to the interpretation 
of the former*Attorney-General, permits the manufacture 
and sale, under the regulations provided, of medicinal 
beer in practically unlimited quantity and of no predeter- 
mined alcoholic content. Except in those states which 
have been foresighted enough to prohibit, by legislative 
enactment, just such an undesired traffic, the federal in- 
hibition placed on the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing beer is virtually nullified, at least for the moment. 
Those senators whose indifference has made such a con- 
dition possible, and who how may seek to excuse their 
laches, need not console themselves with the vain belief 
that those who seek undue indulgence will find difficulty 
in inducing medical doctors to prescribe beer illegally. 
The brewers who manufacture the beer and the dispensers 
who act as middlemen will see to all necessary details. 
Nullificationists have been -searching vainly for many 
months for some legal pretext which would aid them in 
their campaign to render the law ineffective, -They will 
not fail to make the most of the opportunity which has 
been afforded. 

But there is, as the saying has it, “many a slip be- 
twixt the cup and the lip.” The brewers and their agents 
will find, in the first place, that but eleven of the forty- 
eight states have failed to prohibit just this sort of traftic 
by the adoption of specific laws. More than three-fourths 
oi the states, therefore, have made possible for themselves 
just what the Senate failed to accomplish for the country 
as a whole. The victory for the breweries is almost an 
empty one, even without the absolute certainty that the 
small advantage they have gained will be lost with the 
final passage of the federal enactment. The mandate“of 


‘the American people is too plain to admit of any mis- 


understanding or misinterpretation. They have spoken 
for complete national prohibition. The senators who have 
been inclined to regard the commission given them as 
a inere scrap of paper, a command to be heard but not 
heeded. probably now entertain no illusions concerning 
the plain course they must take. The time has come when 
the people whom they represent demand that they, in turn, 
be shown some of that “senatorial courtesy” which the 
less aggresswe friends of constitutional law have ex- 
tended, ‘carelessly and profligately, to the admitted advo- 
cates of nullification. 


Orchestras 

Now that the regular orchestras of the United States 
have started, or are presently to start, their seasons, dis- 
cussion of their comparative merits may reasonably be 
attempted. With ticket subscriptions booked, guaranty 
funds pledged, and membership arrangements completed, 
some kind of estimate can be made of the promise of 
each organization. From conductor and principal violin- 
ist down to triangle plaver and librarian, the men of the 
several groups are at their posts. Performances, or in 
any case rehearsals, have begun; and if anybody were to 
take a swing around the concert circuit from thé cities of 
the Atlantic states to those of the Pacific states, in a wav 
that many a touring musician and*road manager does in 
the course “of a winter, he could, suppose he had the 
curiosity to go and hear all the orchestras, help to answer 
the question as to what one of them all is the best. 

Ten years ago, the procedure of inquiry. by traveling 
would have been unnecessary. Up to the time ot. the 
war, the foremost American orchestra, according to com- 
monly accepted opinion, was the one in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, that gives twenty-four programs annually in an 
auditorium famous the world over as Sy mphony all. 
For the Boston Symphony Orchestra,. although histor- 
ically second to the Philharmonic Society of New York, 
having been founded forty years later, used to be superior 
in both technique and interpretation. Further than that, 
it rose to standards which none of the more recently 
established orchestras, whether in eastern or western 
cities, seemed likely to attain. It owed its preeminence, no 
doubt, to a policy of non-unionization which those having 
charge of its affairs pursued, and to a preference for re- 
nowned German or Austrian conductors which the people 
constituting its Boston audiences showed. Practicing its 
programs under a more or less arbitrar y, though probably 
benign, discipline, and presenting them under the baton 
of an artist of European acclaim, it had ap air of au- 
thority which no orchestra committed to union rules and 
led by a man of merely American experience succeeded 
in acquiring. And even when, as sometimes happened 
in the case of its coming into rivalry with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. it stood at a disadvantage in the 
matter of conductors. having only a Fiedler, for example, 
to place against a Mahler, it rather easily emerged vic- 
torious, because of its fuller sonority and better finish. 

With war and reconstruction, the supremacy of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra waned. Harassed by alien 
enemy difficulties and by controversies over unionism 
and non-unionism, it suffered much disintegration of 
membership and gave way to whatever body ‘of players 
might prove: ‘worthy to take its place. Had any orchestra 
in former times laid claim to second recognition, that one 
might now properly assert a right to first. But none 
ever did; wherefore the question needs to be pondered 
carefully by anyone who tries to answer it. 

Few persons can take the trip that would be requisite 
for hearing all the orchestras in their own towns. Many, 
however, living j in a city like New York or Chicago, w hich 


™~ 


» to some recreation. 


a considerable number of the organizations include in’ 
the itineraries of their tours, can obtain material for a 
fairly sound judgment. A listener might be imagined, 
after making ‘his investigations, to sift the affair down 
to the New York Symphony Orchestra, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and. the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. all of 
which work according to unton regulations and all of. 
which perform under conductors, Walter Damrosch, Leo- 
pold Stokowski, and Frederick’ Stock, réspectively, of 
American training. Of these three orchestras, the New 
York Symphony is indisputably the most remarkable for 
richness of tone, especially in the wood-wind and Qrass 
sets of instruments. It is, hardly a friend of thet ifi- 
cent organization will deny, the least distinguished. in 
paint of delicacy and subtlety, as well as of grandeur of 
interpretation. The Philadelphia Orchestra, in turn, is 
certainly the most individual of them all in its manrier of 
playing, and the most unconventional in its treatment of 
the works of classic.composers and in its study of the 
works of the moderns, The Philadelphia Orchestra is a 
surprise in every program it offers. It is as likely as not 
to make Mozart sound like Strauss, and Bruckner to 
sound like Bach. At the same time it may be depended 
upon to do no violence to the message of! whatever piece 
it has in hand. Lastly, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
beyond argument. discloses the best balance between the 
woods, brasses, and strings and the best bletid of tone 
both between the various choirs and between sets of solo 
instruments. And while it is not over-precise in its execu- 
tion or too academic in its interpretation, it does place 
the contents of a score clearly before an audience, and it 
does present suite, symphony, or symphonic poems in 
conformity with the method of the composer and with the 
stvle of the period. 

Possibly, then, Frederick Stock and his men are to 
be credited with first American orchestral honors. But 
after all, the first place which they hold is a very different 
one from that which Karl Muck and his men held five 
years ago. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra has cer- 
tain qualities of a string quartet. The expertness of 
each department is equal and perfect. Nothing is otitof 
proportion. On the other hand, no department shows 
extraordinary traits. The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
on the contrary, was noted for the virtuosity of its string 
section and for the bold attack and the exquisite phrasing 
of its solo wood-wind players. , It was chargeable, in- 
deed, ‘with a sort of artistic one-sidedness: but it pos- 
sessed, as far as an assemblage of performers can, the 
quality of genius. 


Editorial Notes 

Mr. BRIAND is not one of the cocksure gentlemen 
who preferred to regard the Caroline raid as a huge 
farce. Knowing a trifle more of the devious wavs of 
political intrigue than they ever will, he was able to tell 
the French Chamber that but for the solidarity of the 
I-ntente, the crime might have plunged Europe back into 
war. Even as it is, the aftermath is likely to be suffi- 
ciently troublesome.” 
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A POSSIBLE way has, at last, been found to the sumnnt 
of Everest. Even so, the secret was not discovered until 
the closing in of winter.in the ‘land above the clouds had 
madg¢ further climbing fpr the year impossible. Next 
summer the expedition will return to’ its’ bases; and the 
real work will begin. As it is, from a height of 23,000 
‘feet the climbers of the expedition have surveyed the 
northeastern ridge, and reported it “quite possible.””. But 
“quite possible” it is to be imagined is a relative term 
when you are talking of the top’of the highest mountain 
in the world. 


THERE may not be a great deal that the American 
farmer can learn from the Russian peasant, but, judging 
from a recent editorial comment in a New York agricul- 
tural journal, there is a little. The jouieul declares that 
farmers would benefit greatly if a part of their day were 
rescued trom never-ending farm activities and devoted 
Now the peasants in those parts of 
Russia where the prolonged winter impedes work on the 
farms turn their attention to various forms of handicraft. 
The articles they make, as may be seen in a small exhibi- 
tion recently opened in London, consist of carved and 
lacquered wood, needlework, carpets, leather work, and 
toys. What began as a pastime has now developed into 
anindustry. The American farmer requires no additional 
industry, but who knows what talents and interests might 
be dev eloped were more of his kind. to vary the daily 
farm routine with a time for play ¢ 


A FORMER Soldier who is nameless has brought him- 
self into the literary limelight by becoming a-tenant of 
the farm known to fame as Wuthering Heights: The 
house has been empty for some years, and has been rapidly 
falling into decay, whilst a few acres of rough ling and 
bilberry bushes, once wrested from the moor, have gone 
_back to their wild state. The new tenant; driven by the 
housing problem to the moor, has determined with all the 
pluck of the Brontés to try poultry farming on a small 
scale. The house consists of a large kitchen and a small 
room behind, with-twaees-three bedrooms upstairs. But 
those who know .the Bfontés will need no description of 
it, whilst for those ‘who do not the gaunt, gray site of 
I:mily’s story will have no interest. 


Tue old idea of Paris as “Gay Paree” has undergone 
a change, and it is claimed for her that, with all her 
surface gavety, Parts is the city of hard work. Even the 
‘Paris novelties” represent an amount of work whiclr is 
scarcely realized.. Novelties do not sprout and biossom 
of their own accord. . To bring’ forth a never-ending 
supply of new things intensive cultivation is required. 
It is perhaps in+that patient and untiring work that Paris 
scores her successes. 7 
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WHEN Colonel\Jacob Ruppert. the head-of a New 
York brewery, apropos of the issue of the medicinal 
beer regulations; tells a reporter that; in accordance with 
the new ruling, his brewery will begin the brewing, of 
sptrituous nialtsliquor “as before,” he seems to forget 
that the reader will be left in doubt whether “as before” 
is qualitative or quantitative. Still, the distinction is said 
to have an important bearing on law enforcement. 
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